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Ten  days  to  raise  £3m  or  the  receivers  will  be  called  in 


Au  pair 
ruling 
on  Net 
will  be 
a first 


Joanna  Cotes  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Louise  woodward  win 
find  a place  in  legal  his- 
tory whatever  the  result 
of  her  attempt  to  have  her 
conviction  for  second  degree 
murder  overturned  when  the 
judge  posts  his  decision  on 
the  Internet  The  ruling  will 
come  either  later  today  or 
next  Monday. 

Over  the  next  few  hours 
Judge  Hiller  Zobel  will  decide 
whether  to  let  the  charge 
stand,  overrule  the  verdict, 
reduce  her  murder  conviction 
to  manslaughter  or  call  for  a 
retrial. 

His  unprecedented  an- 
nouncement that  he  will  use 
the  electronic  media  is  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  in- 
tense international  interest  in 
the  case  and  a practical  effort 
to  make  his  riding  accessible 
to  as  many  people  as  possible. 

Last  night  no  decision  bad 
been  made  on  which  sites  the 
verdict  would  be  posted  after 
fears  were  expressed  that  it 
might  crash. . 

Internet  experts  predicted 
that  there  would  be  record 
numbers-  of  people  trying  to 
access  the  sites  and  predicted 

chaos. 

But  the  judge  felt  it  was  the 
easiest  and  most  democratic 
solution  given  the  intense  in- 
terest in  the  case.  Normally,  a 
judge  in  Massachusetts  would 
be  expected  to  hand  his  deci- 
sion in  to  court,  but  neither 
the  decision  nor  reasons 
would  be  read  out  in  open 
court.  Nor  is  there  usually  ad- 
vance warning  of  a judge’s 
decision. 

Although  he  considered 
giving  a copy  of  his  decision 
to  a news  agency  such  as  Reu- 
ters or  the  Associated  Press, 
members  of  the  public  and 
Woodward's  supporters 
would  not  have  easy  access  to 

his  ruling. 

The  Internet  is  a common 
communications  medium  in 
Cambridge,  home  to  a large 
number  of  computer  and  soft- 
ware makers.  . 

It  is  so  commonly  used  in 
ft»>  greater  Boston  area  that 
each  day  while  jurors  heard 
testimony,  Judge  Zobel  ad- 
monished them  that  in  addi- 
tion to  not  watching  televi- 
sion, reading  newspapers  or 
listening  to  the  radio,  they 
should  not  look  at  the 
Internet. 


Going  bust 


the  opera 


Dam  Gfalstar 
Arts  Correspondent 


THE  Royal  Opera 
House,  the  coun- 
try’s most 
heavily-subsi- 
dised arts  institu- 
tion, will  be 
forced  to  call  in  the  receivers 
within  10  days  unless  it  can 
find  another  £3  million,  it  was 
revealed  last  night 
The  disclosure  was  the  lat- 
est in  a series  of  blows  which 
laid  bare  the  dire  plight  of  one 
of  the  world's  great  opera 
houses.  This  year  alone  it  has 
lost  its  new  general  director 
after  only  five  months;  has 
had  to  leave  its  Covent  Gar- 
den home  while  the  theatre  is 
redeveloped;  and  suffered  the 
indignity  of  being  told  it  may 
have  to  share  its  stage  with 
its  only  rival. 

Lord  Chadlington,  the 
Royal  Opera’s  chairman,  told 
a committee  of  MPs  yester- 
day: “If  we  can’t  get  funds 
into  the  Opera  House  In  a 
very  short  time,  then  the 
probability  is  that  the  House 
will  become  insolvent 
“I  believe  there  is  a way 
through.  It  is  going  to  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  hut  I think 
we  have  a small  opportunity 
to  get  through  it” 

The  appalling  mess  in  the 
Company’s  finances  — it  will 
owe  £7.7  million  by  the  end  of 
the  financial  year  — will  not 
be  cleared  up  by  Its  main 
benefactor,  the  Arts  Council, 
which  puts  in  £15  million  <rf 
taxpayers’  money  each  year. 
The  RoH  has  also  been 
awarded  £78.5  million,  in  lot- 
tery money  towards  its  £213 
million  redevelopment 
Last  night  the  House  was 
desperately  trying  to  find  pri- 
vate donors  to  see  it  through 
tbe  crisis.  “The  situation  is 
grave  and  in  the  end  you  run 
out  of  cash,”  Lord  Chadling- 
ton told  the  Culture 
committee. 

“It  can’t  be  right  for  us  to 
go  to  tbe  public  purse.  We 
have  to  look  for  a solution 
ourselves.  We  are  looking  at 
two  or  three  options  with 
third  parties.” 

But  wealthy  benefactors 
may  be  more  difficult  to  come 
by  than  in  the  past  Already, 
several  have  indicated  that 
they  are  unhappy  with  the 
Government’s  new  proposals 
to  house  the  Royal  Opera, 
Royal  Ballet  and  the  English 
National  Opera  in  a renamed 
Royal  Opera  House. 

ENO  would  move  out  of  the 
Coliseum  in  London’s  West 
End  and  become  the  third 
company  sharing  the  redeve- 
loped venue,  to  be  known  as 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  when 
it  reopens  in  1997. 

“We  have  had  some  donors 
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CoventGarden,  which  is  closed  for  redevelopment  Royal  Opera  may  have  tosha^e  its  stag* 
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Lord  Chadlington:  ‘I  believe 
there’s  a way  through* 
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ringing  up  to  talk  about  it," 
Lord  Chadlington  told  the 
committee.  The  ROETs  main 
board  has  until  November  12 
to  come  up  with  financing 
and  a viable  plan  to  see  it 
through  the  remaining  20 
months  of  its  touring  period 
while  Covent  Garden  is 
closed. 

On  that  date  a full  meeting 
of  the  Arts  Council  is  due  to 
meet  to  consider  the  continu- 
ing viability  of  the  closure 
plans.  Of  the  £78.5  million 
redevelopment  grant  firom 
National  Lottery  money,  £23.5 
million  is  earmarked  to  see 
the  company  through  the 
period. 

Asked  if  the  House  faced 


being  placed  in  receivership. 
Lord  Chadlington  said:  "That 
is  the  conversation  we  are 
currently  having.”  This 
would  mean  appointing  a 
tuam  of  accountants  to  run 
the  business.  Insolvency 
means  a company  is  unable  to 
pay  its  bills.  It  is  a criminal 
offence  to  continue  trading 
once  it  has  been  declared 
insolvent. 

It  Is  not  the  first  time  Lord 
Chadlington,  head  of  the  pub- 
lic relations  company  Shand- 
wicks  and  an  advisor  to  the 
Conservative  Party  during 
the  last  election  campaign, 
has  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee to  warn  of  impending 
financial  doom.  At  his  last  ap- 
pearance in  July,  he  disclosed 
that  a last-minute  £2  million 
donation  had  enabled  the 
House  to  avoid  insolvency. 

In  July,  the  funds  were  do- 
nated as  a loan  by  Vivien  Duf- 
field,  who  heads  the  House’s 
corporate  fundraising  opera- 
tion. and  Lord  Sainsbury,  a 
long-term  supporter  of  the 
House.  But  on  that  occasion 
Mrs  Duffield  said  that  the  ges- 
ture would  not  be  repeated. 

At  the  committee  hearing, 
much  of  the  blame  for  the  fi- 
nancial situation  was  placed 
on  the  previous  management, 
headed  by  chairman  Sir 
Angus  Stirling  and  general  di- 
rector Sir  Jeremy  Isaacs. 

“Clearly,  the  financial  In- 
heritance that  we  have  taken 
up  has  been  more  than  a poi- 
soned chalice, ’’  Lord  Cha- 
dlington said. 

The  first  witness  before  the 
committee.  Culture  Secretary 
Chris  Smith,  defended  his 
proposal  for  the  Royal  Opera 
House.  It  will  be  studied  by  a 
review  group  headed  by  for- 
mer artistic  director  of  the 
Royal  National  Theatre,  Sir 
Richard  Eyre. 

“No  one  is  talking  about 
forcing  the  companies  to  do 
something,"  Mr  Smith  told 
the  committee. 

*T  would  emphasise  that  it 
is  a proposal  for  consider- 
ation. It  is  not  a diktat  of  any 
kind- 1 thought  it  was  impor- 
tant to  cut  through  some  of 
the  fog.” 


Leader  comment,  page  8; 
Andrew  dements,  page  9 
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Boycott,  son  of  York, 


winters  of  discontent 


aaartln  Wahwwrtgh* 

Tftr  wind  which  whistles 
over  Woolley  Edge  was 
Mamed  yesterday  for  de- 
livering a hammer  blow  to  the 
- lamest  ants 


pride  of  Engianus 
most  self-confident  county. 

Although  not  quite  on  the 
scale  of  the  Yorkshire  pud- 
ding being  renamed,  or  a sud- 
den outbreak  of  easy  charm 
in  Hudderefield,  the  news 

that  Geoffrey  Boycott  is  mov- 
ing south  caused  a major  stir. 

. -“I  cant  understand  it.  said 

fdlow  cricketing  Icon  Dickie 

Bird,  anchored  in  Barnsley . 
as  news  spread  of  Boycrtrs 
£600,000  hideaway  in  Woolley 
going  for  sale-  "Why^s  he 

Saving?  He’s  got  such  a 
lovely  property  which  he  s 
spent  a lot  of  money  on  —a 
particularly  significant  point 

to  SaEat  AH,  Sup  AD,  Pay 

Nowt  broad  acres.  . . 


The  answer,  according  to 
the  Greatest  Living  Yoikshire 
rnan’s  pal*  in  the  county's 
cricket  club,  lies  in  the 
thermometer  on  the  wails  at 
Boycott’s  Pear  Tree  Cottage,  a; 
picture-book  retreat  in  the  yil- 
lflge  of  Woolley,  near  Wake- 
Add.  The  cricketer’s  long- 
term partner  Anne  Wyatt  has 
got  fed  UP,  they  said,  that 
Yorkshire  prettiness  lacks  me 
occasional  palm  tree  and  reli- 
ably warm  sun. 

Rather  than  opting  for  local 
hotspots,  such  as  semi-tropical 
Knaresborough  Gorge  or  the 

Don  Valley,  where  figs  -grow 

by  the  foundry-warmed  river, 
Mi  wyatt  and  Boycott  are 
heading  400  miles  south  to 
genteel  Bournemouth.  The 
gSle  have  bought  a £450,00. 

frwmft  cm  the  Dorset  water- 
front,  where  neighboursto- 
clude  England  footballer  Dar- 
ren Anderton  and  Max 
Bygraves. 


Geoffrey  Boycott:  heading 

for  genteel  Bournemouth 

Boycott  was  for  away,  and' 
considerably  wanner,  yesteir 
day,  commentating  on  the  Inf- 
dependence  Cup  cricket  tour- 


^nwiiiwnt  in  Lahore,  Pakistan. 

Bui  attempts  began  to  per- 
guprtg  him  not  to  leave  his  na-  angyp 
tive  county.  • _ , 

Sir  Rodney  Walker,  chair-  WM* 
man  of  the  Sports  Council  and  \s  "W 
Rugby  League  — and  a solid  £ 
Wakefield  man  — acknowi- 
edged  that  Boycott’s  broad- 
casting  had  increasingly 
taken  him  to  strange,  non-  ?. 
Yorkshire  places.  "His  affin- 
fty  with  the  White  Rose  is  - •' 
wearing  off  But  it's  a shame 
that  Yorkshire  is  set  to  lose  a 
famous  son,”  he  said.  tfjO' 

HAt  Yorkshire’s  premier  a 

■shrine  to  the  former  Test  bats-  f„ 

■ man,  the  Sir  Gedfrey  Boycott  ^'sm 
pub  in  Dewsbury,  landlord  >■  fw* 
Bernard  Poulter,  who  knight- 

ed  him  when  the  Queen  foiled  :it!M 

to  do  so,  said:  “It’s  sad  that  W* 
he’s  leaving  us,  but  I assume 
he’ll  maintain  a warm  feeling 
■for  Yorkshire  in  his.  heart  '^sgi 
when  he  starts  resting  his  bat 
elsewhere.” 
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Tough  talking  in 
toothless  House 


Simon  Hoggart 


THE  House  or  Commons 
may  be  sovereign,  but  it 
certainly  Isn't  powerful. 
In  one  10-minute  burst  yester- 
day, we  were  reminded  of  just 
bow  impotent  it  can  be. 

At  3.30  Tam  Daly  ell  rose  to 
ask  for  an  emergency  debate 
on  Iraq.  There  were  strong 
pressures  in  America,  he  said, 
for  a revenge  attack  over  the 
question  of  the  UN  inspectors. 
These  pressures  did  not  only 
come  from  extremists  such  as 
Newt  Gingrich  but  from  “a 
dangerous  cocktail"  of  Ameri- 
can opinion. 

(The  most  dangerous  cocktail 
in  the  world  Is  known  as  a Go- 
rina, and  was  invented  by  “troo- 
ples”  In  lan  Smith's  army,  after 
UDL  You  put  an  inch  of  whisky 
in  a pint  mug.  which  you  fill  to 
an  inch  of  the  brim  with  beer. 
You  stand  with  your  bads  to  the 
bar,  toes  a coin  behind  you,  and 
top  up  the  pot  with  the  bottle 
you  hit  hoping  It’s  not  toe 
whelks  in  vinegar.  Young  sol- 
diers drank  this  to  forget  the 
horrors  of  bush  warfare.  It 
worked.) 

Tam  continued;  “By  the 
time  this  House  meets  tomor- 
row we  could  be  supporting, 
or  even  participating  in,  mili- 
tary action. 

“Madam  Speaker,  we  are 
still  a parliamentary  democ- 
racy. not  a presidential 
country."  (A  few  cynical 
snorts  from  toe  handful  of 
Tories  present  greeted  this.) 
We  should,  he  said  debate  the 
matter  before  a single  British 
soldier,  sailor  or  airman  was 
pitched  into  action. 

He  had  been  to  the  chil- 
dren's hospital  In  Iraq,  where 
visitors  could  see  “hundreds 
of  infants  — 1 exaggerate  not 


—expiring  in  one  s pres- 
ence’’. At  this  point,  acting  ac- 
cording to  the  rules,  Betty 
Boothroyd  shouted  “Order, 
order!"  and  Mr  Dalyell  was 
silenced  . . . 

The  Speaker- said  there 
would  be  no  debate,  as  Mr  Da- 
lyell knew  very  well  she 
would  and  we  were  left  to 


reflect  on  a system  which 

makes  sure  that  whatever  is 
the  main  issue  of  the  day — 
with  rare  exceptions — the 
House  of  Commons  win  not  be 
debating  it. 

We  moved  from  toe  Middle 
East  to  bull  bars.  Mr  Richard 
Spring  (C,  W Suffolk) 
described  how  a bull  bar  had 
done  such  damage  to  his  car 
that  although  it  looked  un- 
scathed, tt  was  actually  a 
write-off.  "If  a bull  bar  could 
do  this  to  a Volvo  estate  car, 
what  could  it  do  to  a child's 
head?”  he  inquired 

BuR  bars  had  been  invented 
In  Australia,  he  said,  to  avoid 
accidents  involving  kanga- 
roos. Mr  Spring  stiffened, 
ready  for  an  important 
announcement.  "Madam 
Speaker,  there  are  no  kanga- 
roos in  Britain!” 

Encouraged  by  murmurs  of 
support  for  this  daring  sugges- 
tion, Mr  Spring  decided  to 
chance  his  luck.  Finns  and 
Laps  wanted  bull  bars  against 
moose  and  reindeer. 

“In  Britain  there  are  no 
moose,  and  very  tew  rein- 
deer!” It  would  be  nice  to 
report  that  the  House  erupted 
in  agreement,  with  members 
cheering  and  waving  order 
papers,  but  instead  there  was 

the  faintest  buzz  of  approval. 

I mention  this  only  to  point 
outthatMPs  were  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  the  bill,  as 
they  had  been  in  favour  of  two 
previous  bills  designed  to 
achieve  the  same  result  But 
we  are  no  nearer  legislation 
than  we  were  10  years  ago. 
Unless  the  Government  de- 
cides to  make  time,  there  Is 
absolutely  nothing  MPs  can 
do.  They  are  as  powerless  in 
the  matter  of  bull  bars  as  they 
are  over  Saddam  Hussein. 

fn  Ww  r/immittpw  wi 

Spare  Time  (or  Culture,  Media 
and  Spent  as  it  is  officially 
known)  Michael  Faineant 
whom  I am  sworn  no  more  to 
mention,  went  head  to  bead 
wtth  Lord  Gowrie.  until  lately 

riiniimon  nfftw  Arts 

Fabricanf  s use  of  up-to-the- 

minute  management  jargwn, 
and  Gowrie’s  replies,  dismis- 
sive, urgent  and  yet  somehow 
languid  all  at  the  same  time, 
made  a piquant  contrast  Alex- 
ander Patrick  GreysteQHore- 
Ruthverx,  Second  Eari  of  Gow- 
rie, versus  Mickey  Fab,  once 
the  leading  disc  jockey  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  Hove;  it  epito- 
mised what  has  happened  to 
the  Conservative  Party  in  the 
past  two  decades. 


‘We  felt 
disadvantaged 
by  the  jury 
being  given 
three  guilty 
choices,  urging 
a compromise 
verdict’ 

Harvey  SDverglate 


To  order  a 
retrial  the  judge 
would  have  to 
say  that  he  did 
not  believe  a 
jury  could  have 
returned  this 
verdict 

Martha  Coaid  ey 


‘If  we  had  had 
this  evidence  it 
might  have  led 
us  to  a different 
assessment  of 
whether  to  put 
the  defendant 
on  the  stand' 

Barry  Scheck 


Louise:  the  waiting  goes  on 


Defence  pins  hope 
on  photographs 


Louise  woodward 
faces  an  agonising 
wait  before  knowing 
if  her  life  sentence 
for  the  murder  of 
baby  Matthew  Eappen  is  to  be 
quashed  or  reduced. 

Her  lawyers  argued  before 

a judge  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, that  the  jury  that 
convicted  her  last  week 
should  not  have  brought  in 
their  second  degree  murder 
verdict  on  the  evidence. 

Her  defence  attorney,  Barry 
Scheck,  ffioimaH  during  a two- 
hour  hearing  before  trial 
judge  Zobel  that  vital 
photographs  showing  the 
nine-month-old  boy’s  frac- 
tured skull  had  not  been 


given  to  her  lawyers  until  two 
days  before  toe  end  of  toe 
trial,  robbing  them  of  the 
phaiww  to  jwi  prosecution 
witnesses  vital  questions. 

Woodward,  aged  19,  from 
Elton,  near  Chester,  Chesh- 
ire, was  not  in  the  Middlesex 
Superior  Court  to  hear  her 
lawyers'  arguments,  exercis- 
ing her  right  to  stay  in  Fra- 
mingham Women's  Prison, 
where  she  is  facing  a life  sen- 
tence with  no  possibility  of 
parole  for  15  years. 

Yesterday,  each  side  had  an 
hour  to  argue  their  case  in  a 
packed  courtroom.  The  de- 
fence used  all  their  time  with 
Mr  Scheck  and  fellow  attor- 
ney Harvey  SHverglate  both 


addressing  toe  judge.  Prose- 
cutors Gerry  Leone  and  Mar- 
tha Coakley  used  just  under 
50  minutes  of  their  allotted 
time.. 

Both  teams  had  already 
submitted  lengthy  submis- 
sions, which  the  judge  read 
overnight  supporting  their 
arguments. 

Mr  Scheck  said  be  was  not 
suggesting  the  crucial  photo- 
graphs, which  the  defence 
claimed  supported  their 
theory  that  the  baby  had  an 
old  injury  suffered  weeks  ear- 
lier, had  been  deliberately 
held  back  by  prosecution 
attorneys. 

He  added:  “If  we  had  had 
this  kind  of  powerful  evi- 
dence to  weave  into  our  case 
it  might  have  led  us  to  a very 
profoundly  different  assess- 
ment of  whether  to  put  toe  de- 
fendant on  the  witness  stand. 

"We  had  an  overwhelm- 
ingly powerful  scientific  case 
to  prove  that  the  skull  frac- 
ture was  old.  On  the  evidence 


the  jury  could  conclude  there 
was  an  old  haemorrhage.” 

Mr  Silverglate  told  the 
judge  that  even  though  Wood- 
ward had  elected  that  the 
manslaughter  charge  should 
not  go  to  the  jury,  it  was  still 
open  to  the  defence  to  urge 
the  Judge  that  he  bad  the 
power  to  impose  the  lesser 
charge. 

“What  we  decided  to  do  in 
order  to  ameliorate  the  unfair 
far-tieai  advantage  the  prose- 
cution had  by  its  overcharg- 
ing of  first  degree  murder  was 
to  set  out  to  eliminate  the 
number  the  options  available 
to  them,”  he  said. 

“We  made  that  tactical  deci- 
sion, whether  it  is  right  or 
wrong,  with  the  defendant, 
because  we  felt  disadvantaged 
by  the  jury  being  given  three 
i guilty  choices,  thereby  urging 
a compromise  verdict  We  ask 
the  court  not  hold  that 
against  the  defendant” 

Mr  Leone  said  the  jury  had 
accepted  Matthew  was 


healthy  and  well  on  February 
4 and  was  then  rushed  to  hos- 
pital suffering  from  fetal  ini'1- 
ries.  “All  the  injuries  were 
highly  characteristic  of  child 
abuse  and  shaken  impact  syn- 
drome," he  said. 

“She  [Woodward]  told 
police  that  being  frustrated, 
angry  flnfl  upset  at  Matthew’s 
crying  throughout  the  day 
she  tossed  him  on  the  bed  and 
dropped  him  on  the  floor, 
maybe  his  bead,  and 

was  a little  rough  with  Mat- 
thew Eappen.” 

He  said  doctors  at  Boston  s 
Children’s  Hospital  had  also 
testified  that  the  injuries 
were  caused  only  minutes  or 
a few  hours  before. 

“These  injuries  were  the 
result  of  violent  prolonged 
shaking  and  an  impact 
against  a bard  surface.”  said 
Mr  Leone. 

Miss  Coakley  said  for  the 
judge  to  order  a retrial  he 
would  have  to  say  that  having 
heard  all  the  evidence  he  did 


not  believe  a reasonable  jury 
could  have  returned  this 

verdict  nf 

Mr  Leone  was  critical  at 

Woodward's  defence 

now  asking  toejudgetosifosti- 

tute  a manslaughter  vejtikt 

“I  suggest  now  what  the  de- 
fendant wane  tsjvhatshe 
rejected.’  he  sa,V*-,Sne 
should  not  be  allowed  to 
sample  the  verdict  then  apply 
tor  the  very  reduction  she 

rejected.”  . . 

The  attorney  said  the  evi- 
dence in  toe  Woodward  case 
went  beyond  just  saying 
Woodward  had  committed  a 
battery  which  caused  the 
baby’s  death.  . 

“The  evidence  is  that  the 
assault  on  Matthew  Eappen, 
that  battery,  was  in  the  mart 
ner  of  infliction  and  force  so 
great  that  any  reasonable  per- 
son would  know  in  the  cir- 
cumstances that  there  was  a 
plain  and  strong  likelihood 
that  death  would  result,”  said 
Mr  Leone. 
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Dragon  develops 
flirtatious  flitter 


Lyn  Gardner 


The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest 

West  Yorkshire  Playhouse 


% XOU  think  of  Una  Stubbs 
Y playing  beach  babe  to 

I Cliff  Richard  in  Summer 
Holiday.  You  think  of  Una 
Stubbs  as  lame  daughter-in- 
law  Rita  to  Warren  Mitchell's 
Alf  Garnett.  You  think  of  Ona 
Stubbs  as  Aunt  Sally  to  Worzel 
Gummidge.  But  you  do  not 
think  of  Una  Stubbs  as  the 
redoubtable  Lady  Bracknell, 
the  dragon  of  the  Victorian 
drawing  room.  Until  now. 

Director  Lynne  Parker,  best 
known  for  her  work  with  the 
Irish  theatre  company  Rough 
Magic,  has  taken  a gamble  on 
casting  against  type  and  suc- 
ceeds in  giving  Oscar  Wilde’s 
comedy  a deliciously  flirta- 
tious spin  which  only  height- 
ens its  more  serious  aspects. 

Wilde  described  his  1895 
play  as  “exquisitely  trivial,  a 
delicate  bubble  of  fancy”. 
Parker’s  production  hints  that 
toe  bubble  will  almost  cer- 
tainly burst 

Stubbs's  Bracknell  is  not  the 
traditional  gorgon  by  any 
means.  More  mutton  dressed  as 
lamb.  This  Is  a society  woman 
who  will  be  forever  35,  although 
she  deplores  toe  habit  in  others. 
Her  lashes  flitter,  her  arms 
whirl  like  demented  windmills, 
she  skittles,  rather  than  walks, 
across  the  room.  She  fs  used  to 
being  the  centre  of  attention  — 
and  she  adores  it 

The  woman  who  uncon- 
sciously betrays  her  lowly  ori- 
gins by  enunciating  hervow- 
els  just  a little  too  carefully 
has  won  husband,  title  and 
place  in  society  by  toe  deploy- 
ment of  feminine  wiles,  not 


brute  force-  Stubbs’s  Brack- 
nell, like  the  society  she  inhab- 
its, is  all  artifice.  She  Is  a con- 
summate actress. 

She  undertakes  interroga- 
tion of  Jack  as  if  it  was  a Span- 
ish inquisition  being  con- 
ducted by  a particularly 
flirtatious  fanatic.  The  ‘'hand- 
I bag”  line,  which  Is  to  actresses 
what  Becheris  Brook  is  to 
horses,  is  galloped  over  with  a 
peal  of  girlish  laughter. 

Gwendolyn  is  very  much 
her  mother’s  daughter.  All 
White  play  s her  just  teetering 
on  the  edge  of  hysteria.  You 
can  see  quite  clearly  that  all 
Jack's  worst  fears  will  be  ful- 
filled— this  is  a woman  who 
will  become  her  mother.  What 
is  appealing  in  toe  girl  will  be 
horrendous  in  toe  grown-up. 

Neither  is  toe  long-term  out- 
look promising  for  James  Wal- 
lace's Byronic,  curly-locked 
Algy  and  Ruth  Grey’s  un- 
breakable, china  doll  of  a Ceci- 
ly. When  Algy  finally  meets 
the  imagined  object  of  his 
affection  be  licks  his  Ups  and 
eyes  her  up  like  the  wolf  meet- 
ing Red  Riding  Hood  and  con- 
templating a good  meaL 

The  only  marriage  you’d 
put  bets  on  for  being  long  and 
happy  is  that  between  Tamara 
Hinchco's  Miss  Prism  and 
Roger  Hammond’s  Canon 
Chasuble.  Their  mutual  love 
has  an  unaffected,  almost  pup- 
pyish joyousness  which  seems 
entirely  lacking  in  the  young 
people’s  coupling. 

Parker’s  production,  edging 
towards  the  radical  in  so  many 
aspects,  is  a little  too  hand- 
some for  its  own  good.  The 
actors,  too,  have  fallen  into 
the  habit  of  not  so  much  say- 
ing Wilde’s  epigram-littered 
lines  as  announcing  them  like 
a late  train  arriving  some- 
what tardily  at  its  destination. 
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lanTraynor  In  Bonn 


TWENTY  elderly  women 
who  survived  years  of 
penury  and  near  starva- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis 
could  make  history  today 
when  a Bonn  court  rules  on 
whether  they  should  be 
awarded  back  pay  for  then- 
years  of  forced  labour  at 
Auschwitz. 

The  suit  against  the  Ger- 
man government,  spurred  by 
years  of  frustration  in  deal- 
ings with  German  firms  who 
benefited  from  the  use  of 
forced  labour  in  the  Third 
Reich,  breaks  new  ground  in 
demanding  individual  com- 
pensation for  the  victims. 

Victory  could  trigger  a rash 
of  claims  by  30,000  other  for- 
mer slave  labourers  which 
could  cost  the  country 
£550  million. 

Of  the  22  victims  who  took 
the  government  to  court  six 
years  ago,  two  have  since  died 
and  the  remainder — all  Jews 
in  their  70s  or  80s  — are  liv- 
ing In  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, Israel,  and,  in  one  case. 
Germany.  They  are  seeking 

between  DM27.000  (£9.400) 
and  DM68,000  each. 

They  will  not  be  in  court 
today  for  the  keenly-awaited 
verdict  which  threatens  to  be 
a landmark  ruling,  opening 
toe  floodgates  to  thousands  of 
other  cJahns  and  exacerbat- 
ing a long-running  and  bitter 
feud  with  the  government 
“We  expect  a positive  ver- 
dict in  court  but  everything 
depends  on  how  toe  govern- 
ment reacts,”  said  Baron 
Klaus  von  Munchhausen,  a 
Bremen  academic  whose 
mother  was  killed  in  Ausch- 
witz and  who  has  fought  for 
the  former  slave  labourers  for 
toe  past  13  years. 

The  Third  Reich’s  war  ma- 
chine was  built  partly  on  the 
backs  of  Hitler’s  army  of 
7 million  slave  labourers,  and 
the  survivors  have  never 
been  properly  compensated. 
The  government  argues  that 
reparations  would  cost  jobs  In 
Germany  at  a time  of  record 
unemployment 
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With  specialist 
news,  profiles 
and  the  latest 
developments 


High  price  of  Nazi  crimes 

BONN  has  paid  about  I Italy,  Austria,  and  Sweden,  1 In  part  because  of  t 
DMlOO  billion  In  war  I and  since  1990  with  Poland,  cold  war.  however.  Ho] 
reparations  since  I Ukraine,  Belarus,  and  Rus-  caust  victims  In  the  east  e 
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BONN  has  paid  about 
DMilOO  billion  In  war 
reparations  since 
1945,  nnder  agreements 
with  Israel,  Jewish  organi- 
sations, the  Allies,  and  var- 
ious other  countries,  and 
expects  to  pay  out  a further 
DM24  billion,  according  to 
the  finance  ministry,  writes 
lanTraynor. 

Under  agreements  in  the 
1960s  with  the  govern- 
ments of  Britain,  France. 
Switzerland,  Luxembourg, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium. 
Norway,  Denmark.  Greece, 


Italy,  Austria,  and  Sweden, 
and  since  1990  with  Poland. 
Ukraine,  Belarus,  and  Rus- 
sia. some  DM2.5  billion  has 
gone  to  those  countries  for 
distribution  to  claimants. 
Under  a treaty  with  Israel, 
Germany  paid  the  Jewish 
state  DM3.5  blUlon. 

The  lion's  share  of  the 
reparations,  DM77  billion, 
consists  of  pension  pay- 
ments. Up  to  a quarter  of 
the  pensions  are  paid  to 
people  In  Germany  and 
40  per  cent  to  those  living 
in  Israel. 


In  part  because  of  the 
cold  war.  however.  Holo- 
caust victims  in  the  east  got 
at  best  a one-off  payment 
The  bitterness  at  this  in- 
equality is  deepened  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  local 
Nazi  guards  and  SS  person- 
nel from  the  concentration 
camps  receive  German  war 
pensions,  while  their  vic- 
tims get  next  to  nothing. 

The  Jewish  Claims  Con- 
ference is  currently  negoti- 
ating with  the  government 
on  pensions  for  those  in 
eastern  Europe. 
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Ihe  Guard»an  Wednesday  November  5 


Animated 
day 


6am:  Attack  of  the 

KillerTomatoes 

(satellite) 

6.30am:  Aaah!! 
Real  Monsters 
(satellite) 

7am:  Hey  Arnold 
(satellite) 

7 .35am:  Stickin* 

Around  (Channel  5) 

8am:  Havakazoo 
(Channel  5) 

8.30am:  Oakie 
Dokie  (BBC2) 

8.40am:  Rupert 
(BBC2) 

12:  Paddington 
Bear,  The 
Wombles,  Mr  Men, 
Bod,  Willo  the  Wisp 
(satellite) 

1pm:  Fiddley 
Foodie  Bird  (BBCl) 

3.30pm:  The 

Riddlers  (1TV) 

3.50pm:  The 

Adventures  of 
Paddington  Bear 
(ITV) 

4.15pm:  Hey 

Arnold  (ITV) 

4.30pm:  Rugrats 
(satellite) 
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The  Wombles,  above,  are  soon  to  return  to  Join  the  Rugrats,  top,  and  Hey  Arnold,  tight,  as  factual  and  drama  programmes  for  children  become  an  ‘endangered  species' 

Children’s  TV  ‘cheap  and  dumb’ 

% A/ L_  _•  |_  | X "Quality  programming  for  ( For  ITV  ihe.outptfe  erf  car-  j been  no  increase  in  diversity,  j The  BBC  denied  that  it  had  ] ment.  "There  are  more  ani- 

l/Kf  ^1 T II  fill  II  I*  fi  I r-*T  children  should  encourage  I toons  has  risen  to  40  per  cent 

¥ 1 UvV/l  I x^l  I IV/  I the  child’s  development  as  a in  1996,  compared  to  a figure 

good  citizen,  with  critical  of  9 per  cent  in  1981,  similar 
L,  | ^ _ X _ X ■ ^ abilities  and  an  interest  in  a to  the  BBC.  In  the  same 

I fi!  C2  lljil  wide  range  of  issues."  | period  the  number  of  factual 

I 1 1 1 I L vJ  W L LAV#  w t V#  I I She  deplored  “the  relentless  programmes  and  drama  have 


Kama!  Ahmed 
Mada  Correspondent 


COME  back  Play 
School,  all  is  for- 
given. The  BBC 
and  ITV  were  fac- 
ing criticism  last 
night- after  one  of  the  most 
detailed  reports  on  children’s 
programmes  revealed  a huge 
increase  in  the  number  of  car- 
toons and  repeats. 

The  report  by  the. Broadcast- 
ing Standards  Commission 
said,  factual  and  drama  pro- 
grammes for  children  were 
becoming  an  "endangered 
species  ".and  that  all  channels 
were  guilty  of  a “creeping  ero- 
sion” of  standards. 

Old  favourites  like  Play 
Away  and  Play  School  were 
being  replaced  by  Teletub- 


bies,  the  Simpsons  and  cheap 
animated  series,  it  said. 

Programmes  for  pre-seboor 
children  were  particularly 
weak  and  the  BBC  had  spent 
its  entire  pre-school  budget 
Ibr  the  next  two  years  on  Tele- 
tubbies  alone. 

Commission  members,  in- 
cluding Lady  Howe,  the  chair- 
woman, said  they  were  con- 
cerned that  children's 
programmes  had  been 
"dumbed  down”  in  an  effort 
to  attract  more  viewers. 

Lack  of  money  had  also 
forced  television  channels  to 
buy  more  cheap  American 
cartoons  and  imported 
dramas,  to  the  detriment  of 
home-grown  drama  serials. 

"The  broadcast  media  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  social 
development  of  today’s , 
child.”  said  Lady  Howe,  j 


I "Quality  programming  for 
children  should  encourage 
the  child’s  development  as  a 
good  citizen,  with  critical 
abilities  and  an  Interest  In  a 
wide  range  of  issues." 

She  deplored  “the  relentless 
growth  of  the  cartoon  genre” 
and.  In  a veiled  threat,  said  it 
might  have  to  be  left  to  gov- 
ernment legislation  to  ensure 
that  the  BBC  stuck  to  a spe- 
cific level  and  diversity  of 
children’s  programming. 

ITV  and  Channel  5 are 
already  obliged  to  provide  a 
certain  number  of  hours  a 
day  far  children. 

She  also  recommended  that 
there  should  be  new  rules  on 
diversity  of  programmes,  and 
controls  on  when,  where  and 
what  type  of  children's  pro- 
grammes were  broadcast 

The  report  studied  chil- 
dren's television  in  Britain 
between  1992  and  1996  and 
compared  it  to  1981  figures. 

It  found  the  number  erf  car- 
toons on  BBCl  has  risen  from 
26  per  cent  in  1992  to  35  per 
cent  in  1996.  In  1981  cartoons 
comprised  9 per  cent  of  BBCl 's 
children’s  programmes. 


For  ITV  .the.  output,  erf  car- 
toons has  risen  to  40  per  cent 
in  1996,  compared  to  a figure 
of  9 per  cent  in  1981,  similar 
| to  the  BBC.  In  the  same 
period  the  number  of  factual 
programmes  and  drama  have 
declined  significantly. 

“Cartoons  are  cheap  to  buy 
and  it  seems  to  us  a rather 
lazy  way  of  serving  their  au- 
dience," said  the  report's 
author,  Maire  Messenger 
Davies,  of  Cardiff  university. 

Although  admitting  that 
Teletubbies  had  been  a suc- 
cess. she  said  it  was  impor- 
tant that  children  bad  other 
programmes  to  watch.  Pre- 
school children  needed  pro- 
grammes where  children 
were  spoken  . to  by  adults, 
such  as  Play  Away  and  Play 
School,  as  part  of  the  prepara- 
tion for  starting  nursery 
school, 

“They  need  and  enjoy  adult 
story-telling,”  she  said.'  “If 
Teletubbies  is  all  that  there 
is,  then  that  is  a shame.”  * 

The  report  said  that  despite 
the  increase  in  the  number  erf 
channHs  for  children  on  sat- 
ellite and  cable,  there  bad 


1 been  no  increase  in  diversity. 

It  revealed  that  one  chan- 
nel, Nickelodeon  UK,  began 
in  1993  with  an  even  balance 
of  programmes  and  had  more 
pre-school  programmes.  28 
per  cent,  than  cartoons,  26  per 
cent  But  by  1996  cartoons  ac- 
counted for  nearly  70  per  cent 
of  its  output 


The  BBC  denied  that  it  had 
allowed  the  standard  of  its 
children’s  programmes  to 
slip. 

“The  BBC  is  committed  to 
providing  a range  of  quality 
programmes  for^  children," 
said  Roy  Thompson,  head  of 
BBC  children's  commission- 
ing and  scheduling  depart-  j 


ment.  "There  are  more  ani- 
mation but  these  are  carefully 
scheduled  to  carry  audiences 
on  to  other  genres. 

"The  provision  of  cartoons 
in  the  breakfast  slot  has 
doubled  Blue  Peter’s  audi- 
ence, for  example."  he  said. 

Leader  comment,  page  8 


MPS  preparing  the  final 
report  on  the  fate  of 

disgraced  minister 
Neil  Hamilton  were  unable  to 
agree  a verdict  last  night  after 
seven  hours  of  debate. 

The  Commons  Standards 
and  Privileges  Committee 
was  reported  to  be  deadlocked 
after  Quentin  Davies,  Conser- 
vative MP  for  Grantham  and 
Stamford,  refused  to  agree  to 
endorse  the  report  that  there 
was  “compelling  ” evidence 
that  Hamilton  had  taken  cash 
for  questions. 

Mr  Davies,  backed  by  Ann 
Widdecombe.  the  former 
Home  Office  minister,  was 
still  demanding  that  Mo- 
hamed  A1  Fayed,  the  owner  erf 
Harrods,  and  his  three  staff 
who  stuffed  envelopes  fall  of 
cash  for  Hamilton,  appear  be- 
fore the  committee  before  it 
reached  a conclusion. 

Robert  Sheldon,  the  chair- 
man, was  understood  to  be 
pressing  for  the  committee  to 
adopt  the  report  submitted  by 
Sir  Gordon  Downey,  the  Par- 
liamentary Commissioner  for 
Standards,  which  finds  Mr 
Hamilton  guilty.  One  version 
of  words  under  consideration 
was  that  Sir  Gordon's  verdict 
was  “fair  and  reasonable.” 

Mr  Sheldon  insisted  that 
the  committee  continued  talk- 
ing into  the  night  until  they 
could  reach  a verdict  The 
clerk  to  the  committee,  Jim 
Hastings,  twice  left  to  consult 
and  check  new  forms  of  word- 
ing for  the  report 
Mr  Davies,  however,  was 
determined  to  argue  his  case 
that  it  would  be  wrong  for  the 
committee  to  come  to  a deci- 
sion. He  had  criticised  the 
proceedings  in  a Daily  Teles 
graph  article  published  yes- 
terday: “Natural  justice, 
respect  for  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence and  due  process:  those 
must  be  the  guiding  princi- 
ples of  any  attempt  to  achieve 
justice.  All  of  them  have  now 
been  violated  — and  violated 
in  the  Mother  of  Parliaments. 
It  is  a very  sad  day.” 

It  was  also  revealed  last 
night  that  Neil  Hamilton  had 
lobbied  Martin'  Bdll,  his  suc- 
cessor who  defeated  him  in 
Tatton,  saying  he  had  been 
unfairly  treated  by  the  com- 
mittee. Mr  Bell  has  sent  a let- 
ter to  Mr  Sheldon  outlining 
his  predecessor's  views. 


What  can  you  do  about 
the  exploitation  of 
Third  World  families? 





French  bid  to  run  Europe  bank 


Rival  candidate  seen  as  reply 
to  German  pledge  to  Britain 


Mark  Milner  and 

Alex  Brummer 

ASIMMERING  power 
struggle  for  control  of 
Europe’s  moat  powerful 
financial  institution  burst 
into  the  open  yesterday  when 
the  French  government  put 
forward  its  own  candidate  for 
the  presidency  of  the  planned 
European  Central  Bank. 

It  wants  the  post  to  go  to 
Jean-Claude  Trlchet,  head  of 
the  Banque  de  France,  rather 
thqw  who  Duisenberg,  a for- 
mer Dutch  central  banker 
and  head  of  the  central  bank’s 
forerunner  in  Frankfurt,  the 
European  Monetary  Institute, 
who  has  been  widely  tipped  to 
get  the  Job. 

France's  decision  to  run  a 
rival  -candidate,  taken  at  the  , 
highest  level,  ls  hound  to  cre- 
ate tpwgiong  within  the  Euro-  \ 
ppfln  Union  with  support  for  ; 
the  two  claimants  potentiaBy 
splitting  between  the  north- 1 


em  Europe  inflation  hawks 
and  most  expansionist- 
minded  southern  Europeans. 

Though  France  has  been 
canvassing  the  idea  of  a rival 
candidate  for  some  time, 
there  was  speculation  that  the 
tuning  of  the  initiative  was  a 
response  to  German  promises 
that  a central  bank  seat  would 
be  kept  open  for  Britain  once 
it  joins  the  single  currency 
after  2002.  France  is  thought 
to  be  concerned  that  back- 
stairs- deals  are  being  put 
together  by  Germany  and  the 
Blair  administration. 

The  battle  lines  over  the 
ECB  presidency  were  already 
being  drawn  last  night  The 
Dutch  central  bank  described 
Mr  Trichefs  candidacy  as  a 
surprise  and  “not  very  wise,” 
and  claimed  Mr  Duisenberg 
bad  the  backing  of  many  of 
tbe  ElTs  member  states. 

Germany's  central  bank,  the 
Bundesbank,  and  the  German 
finance  ministry  declined  to 
comment,  but  the  Bundesbank 


is  regarded  as  a strong  sup- 
porter of  Mr  Duisenberg. 

The  French  declaration,  in 
a statement  from  President 
Jacques  Chirac  and  the  prime 
minister,  Lionel  Jospin,  was 
scarcely  diplomatic,  given  the 
expectations  that  Mr  Duisen- 
berg was  virtually  certain  to 
get  the job. 

"The  role  of  the  future 
European  Central  Bank  In  en- 
suring the  credibility  and  suc- 
cess of  the  single  currency 
wUl  be  crucial  and  the  choice 
of  the  team  leading  the  bank 
wfil  be  decisive  in  ensuring 
that  the  euro  is  launched  in 
the  best  conditions  possible,” 
the  statement  said. 

The  composition  of  the 
ECB’s  ruling  council,  which 
will  set  Interest  rates  for 
countries  which  join  the 
single  currency,  has  shot . to 
I the  top  of  the  European 
agenda.  last  week  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl  pledged  that  a 
coat  on  tbe  council  would  be 
left  Open  for  Britain,  and  this 
week  Hans  Tietmeyer,  head  of 
the  Bundesbank,  argued  in 
favour  of  a council  seat  being 
left  open  for  late  entrants  to 
monetary  union. 


Under  the  Maastricht 
treaty,  the  ECB’s  governing 
council  will  be  made  up  of  the 
governors  of  the  central 
banks  of  countries  which  sign 
I up  for  the  single  currency, 
plus  four  to  six  experts  in 
banking  or  monetary  policy. 

Crucially,  the  council’s  de- 
cisions on  interest  rates  will 
be  taken  on  a one  person,  one 
vote  system,  rather  than  the 
qualified  majority  voting 
common  among  EU 
institutions. 

According  to  the  treaty,  the 
president  will  be  chosen  "by 
common  accord”  of  the  heads 
of  member  governments  after 
consultations  with,  among 
others,  the  European  Parlia- 
ment and  the  central  bank 
governors  from  countries  in 
the  single  currency. 

The  economic  power  of  the 
ECB  and  its  independence 
have  given  rise  to  concerns 
within  France,  but  attempts 
to  set  up  some  kind  of  politi- 
cal counterweight  have  run 
UP  against  German  determi- 
nation to  keep  the  ECB  free 
from  political  interference. 

Notebook,  page  12 


Asking  Douglas  Hurd  to  present  a television 
series  on  diplomacy  is  like  seeking  advice  on 
cosmetic  dentistry  from  Mad  Frankie  Fraser. 

Wheen’s  world 
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Cut  it  out. 


We  believe  that  most  British  people  would 
be  horrified  at  the  hardship  behind  many  of 
the  goods  they  buy.  Wages  of  less  than  £3  a day 
are  common. 

So  we  welcome  the  steps  that  supermarkets 
have  taken  to  sign  up  to  ethical  codes  of  conduct. 

But  now  it's  time  for  supermarkets  to  turn 
principles  agreed  on  paper  into  practice,  with 
tangible  benefits  for  Third  World  families. 

Shoppers  need  to  know  that  the  products 

Registered  charity  no  258003 


they  buy  meet  basic  minimum  standards  for  all 
workers,  wherever  they  are. 

We’re  collecting  coupons  to  let  supermarket 
directors  know  how  strongly  their  customers  feel. 
So  make  your  mark.  Send  the  coupon.  Or  call  us 
on  0345  000  300. 
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Alan  Travis 

Home  Affair*  Editor 

05 T young 

M people  who  use 
drugs  are  as 
sociable,  sen- 
sible and  mor- 
ally aware  as  others  of  their 
age,  and  not  the  reckless, 
alienated,  oblivionrseeklng  los- 
ers of  popular  myth,  according 
to  a study  published  today. 

The  report  from  the  Joseph 
Rowntree  Foundation  said 
the  reality  of  teenagers  who 
take  recreational  drugs  was 
so  at  odds  with  the  stereotype 
that  alarmist  “Government 
war  on  drugs”  messages  bad 
already  seriously  damaged 
the  credibility  of  official  pol- 
icy among  young  people. 

The  study  was  based  on  a 
survey  of  854  people  aged  16  to 
24  and  a further  110  inter- 
views. It  told  the  “drugs  tsar” 
— the  anti-drugs  coordina- 
tor, Keith  Hellawefl  — that 
Britain  was  not  in  the  grip  of 
a deviant  "drug  culture”  but 
that  drugs  were  used  in  differ- 
ent ways  around  the  country. 

In  city  areas  such  as  Kings- 
ton upon  Thames,  Brighton 
and  Leeds,  illicit  recreational 
drug  use  was  viewed  as  a con- 


sumer lifestyle,  integrated 
into  users'  social  lives  along 
with  the  dance  scene,  drink- 
ing, partying  and  being  fash- 
ionable, the  report  said. 

In  other  parts  of  the ; 
country,  such  as  high  crime 
council  estates  in  Wythen- 
shawe.  Greater  Manchester, 
where  many  users  were  un- 
employed, drugs  were  seen  as 
a substitute  for  a social  life. 
For  these  young  people  to 
take  drugs  was  to  conform,  | 
and  among  them  could  be 
found  the  minority  of  prob- ! 
lem  drug  users  to  whom  the  ! 
stereotypes  did  apply. 

The  report’s  co-author. 
Pern  6,  who  changed  his 
name  by  deed  poll  and  is  di- 
rector of  the  leftwing  think 
tank  Demos,  said:  “The 
stereotype  is  that  young  drug 
users  are  sad  losers,  obses- 
sive sbort-termists  with  no 
conception  of  their  career,  or 
that  they  lack  any  kind  of 
moral  sense.  This  applies  to 
only  a very  small  number  of 
people.  We  have  to  avoid  a 
'one  size  fits  all'  policy.” 

He  argued  that  the  idea  of 
an  authoritarian  war  on 
drugs  was  hopelessly  inappro- 
priate. Instead  young  people 
needed  information  about  the 
risks.  “The  most  useful  role  of 


What  drug  users  say 


An  ecstasy  tablet  ‘Teenagers  who  take  recreational  drugs  do  not  fit  the  drug  user  stereotype’  photograph:  qhaham turner 


the  drugs  tsar  would  be  to 
champion  the  spread  of  local 


Independent  and  less  intro- 
verted than  their  peers,  led 


preventive  programmes  and  active  lives  and  were  no  more  in  search  of  “toe  good  life”, 
to  spread  the  work  about  best  fatalistic  or  lacking  in  self-es-  Mr  HeDaweU  said  the  report  Young  people  and  drugs; 
practice,”  he  said.  teem  than  others.  provided  further  insights  into  Joseph  Rowntree  Foundation, 

The  survey  suggested  that  There  was  evidence  of  foe  complexities  of  drug  mis-  <0  Water  End,  York,  Y03  6LP; 
young  drug  users  generally  young  people  “maturing  out”  use.  This  Is  a small  survey  £11.95. 

respected  their  famUias  in  of  regular  drug  use  by  their  compared  to  the  Govern-  — : ; 

much  the  same  way  as  other  mid-20s.  However,  the  survey  merit's  regular  British  Crime  Lawler  oonwmnt,  page  8 
teenagers,  tended  to  be  more  found,  in  Brighton  particu-  Survey.  But  it  clearly  demon-  Society  in  02,  pane  13 


lariy,  some  older  users  who  strafes  foe  need  for  local  re- 
said they  had  gone  to  the  town  sponses  to  local  problems." 


practice,”  he  said  teem  than  others. 

The  survey  suggested  that  There  was  evidence  of 
young  drug  users  generally  young  people  “maturing  out” 
respected  their  families  in  of  regular  drug  use  by  their 


Survey.  But  It  clearly  demon- 


lender  comment,  page  8 
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Kay,  19,  Is  a student 

In  Manchester. 

it  | GUESS  1 started  taking 
I drugs  when  I was  15  or 
IS  Everybody  was  doing  it 

and  I just  joined  in.  bused  to 

take  a Ixrtofwhizz  but  because 

of  the  come-down  I stopped 
doing  that 

“Now  I take  E most  week- 
ends. At  home  I smoke  dope 
and  occasionally  when  I can 
afford  it  Til  take  cocaine.  I 
went  to  London  with  a friend 
last  weekend  and  we  spent 

£150  on  coke  but  It  had  been 

mixed  with  speed  and  was 
really  bad.  I won't  take  trips 
because  you’re  not  in  control 
atalL 

“You  have  got  to  be  clever 
about  the  way  you  take  drugs. 
People  who  lose  it  will  take 
anything.  _ _ 

"The  people  who  go  out  ana 
say  Tight  Tm  going  to  take 
three  Es  tonight*  or  sit  in  the 
comer  doing  loads  of  coke 

without  trying  some  first  are 
the  ones  who  get  into  trouble. 

*T  always  take  half  an  E to 
begin  with  to  see  what  it’s  like, 
infs  ok  m have  some  more. 

“I  do  know  some  people  who 
have  died  from  drugs  but  to  be 
honest  they  had  lost  it  in  the 
head  before  they  started  tak- 
ing drugs  anyway.” 

‘ Tve  read  lots  about  people 
getting  addicted  to  drugs  but  I 
don’t  think  Its  true.” 


£35,000 a year. 

d I FIRST  tried  drugs  at 

“I  «h«)lwbenlwasl4or 

15. 1 used  to  goto  parties  with 

aasssKS* 1 * * * *'" 

I Suppose  in  a way  that  was 
•iJSSiihsh  drugs 


When  I came  to  Londonlhad 
fi  r and  really  enjoyed 


^“When  you  are  building  a 

career  things  can  be  very 

stressful  and  going  cut  at 
< with  friends  ana 


porn  n p;  c um  me  — 

can  really  help.  It  stops  you 
getting  too  involved  and  wor- 
ried about  work  and  helps  you 

relax  as  well  as  being  pleasur- 
able. I think  it  is  Important  to 

be  able  to  completely  forget 
about  work  and  drugs  help  me 
do  that 

■q  think  that  drugs  have 
been  a really  positive  force  m 

my  life  and  for  many  of  my 
friends.  Itcan  really  break 
down  barriers  and  allows  you 
to  meet  people  you  would  not 
normally  socialise  with.” 

Interviews  by  Jamie  Wilson 


Rebel  MEPs  vow  to  fight  on  after 
hearing  decision  on  suspensions 


Discipline: 

Labour  hearing 
imposes  PR 
penalties 


Stephen  Bates  in  Brussels 
and  David  HencJte 


Labour  mef$  were 

teeing  suspension  for 
up  to  a year  last  night 
for  defying  an  order 
forbidding  them  to  discuss 
the  party’s  plans  for  propor- 
tional representation  In  Euro- 
pean Parliament  elections. 

A committee  meeting  of  the 
European  Parliamentary 
Labour  Party  recommended 
that  two  MEPs,  Ken  Coates 
and  Hugh  Kerr  lose  their 
privileges  and  membership 
for  a year.  Two  others,  Alex 
Falconer  and  Michael  Hind- 


ley,  face  suspension  for  six 
months. 

The  suspensions  were  ini- 
tially imposed  a fortnight  ago 
when  the  MEPs  refused  to 
obey  a new  code  of  conduct: 
Yesterday  a "liaison  group” 
of  five  Labour  MEPs  held  a 
hearing  to  give  the  offenders 
a chance  to  speak  before  their 
fete  was  decided.  Mr  Kerr  and 
Mr  Coates  declined  to  attend 
and  described  the  meeting  as 
“a  trial  after  the  sentence". 

The  rebels  — who  were  told 
earlier  yesterday  that  the  sus- 
pensions would  be  lifted  — 
last  night  threatened  to  take 
action  against  Wayne  David. 
Blairite  leader  erf  the  Labour 
MEPs,  and  Simon  Murphy, 
the  group’s  chief  whip. 

Mr  Kerr  said:  “These  sus- 
pensions are  invalid.  They 
were  imposed  aufooritarian- 
ly,  incompetently  and  vindic- 
tively and  there  are  real  ques- 
tions for  the  group  to  discuss 
about  the  way  this  was 
handled — I have  no  inten- 


tion of  obeying  their  code  of 
conduct” 

Mr  Falconer  said:  “I  have 
only  been  told  that  the  sus- 
pension will  be  lifted,  and 
anything  else  is  news  to  me.  I 
win  be  pursuing  what  hap- 
pened through  every  channel 
available  to  me  within  the 
Labour  Party.” 

In  a statement,  the  liaison 
group  said  that  if  the  MEPs 
failed  to  give  assurances  that 
they  would  abide  by  foe  code, 
further  action  would  be  con- 
sidered against  them. 

All  four  MEPs  have  been 
thorns  in  the  side  of  the 
group's  leadership,  which 
made  no  secret  of  its  desire  to 
discipline  them  as  an  exam- 
ple to  others. 

Relations  between  MEPs 
and  the  party  leadership  at 
Westminster  have  been  sev- 
erely strained  for  nearly 
three  years,  since  32  of  them 
signed  an  advertisement  in 
the  Guardian  opposing  Tony 
Blair’s  plans  to  reform  Clause 


4 of  the  party’s  constitution. 

Mr  David  has  also  been 
under  pressure  in  the  group 
after  criticism  of  his  allegedly 
vacillating  leadership  and 
was  rally  narrowly  re-elected 
in  the  summer. 

The  rebel  MEPs  were  told 
their  suspensions  would  be 
lifted  after  Mr  Falconer  and 
Mr  Hindley  attended  a meet- 
ing of  the  group's  liaison  com- 
mittee, headed  by  Mr  David, 
at  which  the  reasons  for  their 
disciplining  were  discussed. 
Mr  Coates  and  Mr  Kerr  both 
refused  to  attend  the  meeting. 

The  code  of  conduct  was  en- 
dorsed by  Labour's  national 
executive  In  September  and 
orders  members  to  support 
party  policy  as  defined  in  the 
manifesto,  including  the  com- 
mitment to  proportional  rep- 
resentation, and  not  to  give 
statements  to  the  media  on 
selection  procedures. 

The  European  Parliament’s 
rules  committee  today  dis- 
cusses whether  the  code 


breaches  its  regulations  that 
MEPs  shall  exercise  their 
mandates  independently  and 
not  be  bound  by  any  instruc- 
tions or  binding  mandates. 

Mr  Blair  faced  criticism 
from  Labour  MPs  over  the 
MEP  suspensions  when  the 
party’s  unison  committee  met 
in  Westminster,  it  was  re- 
vealed yesterday. 

Ann  Clwyd,  a former  MEP 
and  MP  for  Cynon  Valley, 
said  the  suspensions  inter- 
fered with  free  speech.  She  is  i 
said  to  have  warned  Mr  Blair  | 
that  MPs  in  Westminster 
feared  they  might  be  sus- 
pended for  speaking  their 
minds  on  policy  issues. 

Minutes  sent  to  MPs  yester- ! 
day  disclose  that  Mr  Blair 
promised  colleagues  that 
MEPs  should  not  face  disci- 
plinary action  for  expressing 
their  views.  However,  he  de- 
fended the  European  Labour 
Party’s  decision  to  demand 
that  they  sign  the  code  of 
conduct 


Channel  4 News  editor 
quits  as  station  strives 
for  younger  audience 


Kamal  Ahmed 
Mecffa  Correspondent 


THE  HEAD  of  Channel  4 
News  has  resigned  amid 
an  overhaul  of  the  news 
service  announced  by  the 
station's  controller. 

The  departure  of  Sara  Na- 
than, editor  of  the  programme 
for  two  years,  comes  the  day 
after  the  Guardian  revealed 
that  Channel  5 News  is  to  go 
head  to  head  with  its  Channel 
4 rivaL 

Channel  4 chiefs,  including 
Michael  Jackson,  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive, are  concerned  that 
the  news  programme,  an- 
chored by  Jon  Snow,  is  too 
traditional  and  is  failing  to  at- 
tract a younger  audience. 

“With  Channel  4 signalling 
Its  wish  for  change  in  Chan- 
nel 4 News,  a new  editor  has  a 
better  chance  of  achieving 
that,”  said  a statement  from 
1TN,  which  makes  the 
programme. 

Channel  5 News,  which  will 
compete  with  it  from  Janu- 
ary, has  foe  highest  propor- 
tion of  16  to  44-vear -old  view- 
ers of  any  mainstream  news 
programme  and  has  created  a 
more  informal  atmosphere 
for  television  news. 

The  programme,  anchored 
by  28-year-old  Kixsty  Young 
who  walks  around  the  studio 
rather  than  sitting  behind  a 
desk,  packs  in  up  to  10  reports 
in  its  25  minute  bulletin. 

In  contrast  Channel  4 News 
has  built  its  reputation  on  in- 
depth  reports  from  around 
the  world  which  can  last  up  to 
15  minutes. 

The  changes  are  part  of  one 
of  the  biggesty  upheavals  in 


Brown  makes  claim  for 
true  Victorian  values 


Rebranding  UK:  Chancellor 
says  devolution  and  Europe  ties 
consistent  with  ‘respect  for  past’ 
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Michael  White 
Political  Editor 

GORDON  Brown  last 
night  turned  the  Con- 
servative image  of 
Britain  on  its  head  when  he 
claimed  patriotism,  creative 
adaptability  and  even  Vic- 
torian values  as  essential  in- 
gredients of  Labour's  cam- 
paign to  revitalise  “the 
British  genius”. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer invoked  George  Or- 
well's tribute  to  British  de- 
cency as  part  of  the  national 
genius. 

But  in  best  New  Labour 
fashion  he  offered  his  own 
five-point  version:  creativity, 
adaptability,  outward-look- 
ing internationalism,  a pas- 
sion for  liberty  matched  by 
duty,  and  a belief  in  toler- 
ance and  fair  play. 

Far  from  being  an  age  of 
selfish  free  market  individ- 
ualism. the  Victorian  era,  so 
often  evoked  by  Margaret 
j Thatcher,  saw  “entrepre- 
neurial vigour  go  hand  in 
hand  with  a spirit  of  respon- 
sibility and  mutuality,”  de- 
clared Mr  Brown. 

While  praising  the 
Thatcher  premiership  for 
realising  "the  need  for  Brit- 1 
ain  to  reinvent  itself  and 
rediscover  a new  self-confi- 1 
dence”,  he  argued  that  Lady 
Thatcher’s  answer  — "indi- 
vidual self-interest  and  a mis- 
trust of  foreigners"  — was 
fundamentally  wrong,  not 
least  in  the  belief  that  “to  be 
pro-British  it  is  necessary  to 
be  to  be  anti-European”. 

In  a lyrical  invocation  of 


what  he  regards  as  the  endur- 
ing national  characteristics 
of  the  British,  the  Chancellor 
insisted  that  the  Govern- 
ment’s commitment  to  devo- 
lution in  Scotland  and  Wales 
as  well  as  closer  ties  with 
Europe  were  consistent  with 
respect  for  tradition  and  the 
past. 

Without  risking  a direct 
comparison  with  the  Millen- 
nium Dome  now  rising  over 
Greenwich  in  London.  Mr 
Brown  singled  out  the  Great 
Exhibition  In  South  Kensing- 
ton in  1351  as  “an  emblem  erf 
real  Victorian  values  . . . the 


fEntrepreneurial 
vigour  goes  hand 
in  hand  with 
responsibility" 


very  first  world  fair.  "It  was 
funded  enterprise,  yes,  but  It 
was  also  driven  and  super- 
vised by  government  It  cele- 
brated British  industry  and 
innovation,  but  it  was  in  no 
way  Insular,”  he  said. 

He  even  quoted  Edmund 
Burke,  patron  saint  of  Brit- 
ish Toryism,  in  praise  of  vol- 
untary  and  community 
action  by  society's  “little 
platoons". 

Mr  Brown's  use  of  the 
Spectator  Lecture  In  London 
to  “rebrand"  the  Britain 
Tony  Blair  is  seeking  to  cre- 
ate is  the  latest  in  a series  of 
ambitious  ministerial  pro- 
nouncements designed  to 
place  Labour  at  the  centre  of 


a new  consensus  — and  mar- 
ginalise the  Tories. 

Yesterday,  the  new  Lib/ 
Lab  cabinet  consultative 
committee,  attended  by  both 
Tony  Blair  and  Paddy  Ash- 
down and  key  allies,  also 
agreed  to  make  the  creation 
of  a more  positive  consensus 
on  Europe  central  to  the  Brit- 
ish EU  presidency,  which 
starts  on  January  l. 

With  the  Tories  again  in 
Euro-turmoil,  they  hope  to 
woo  the  Clarke-Heseltine 
wing  into  that  consensus. 

Private  opinion  polling 
suggests  that  voters  are  al- 
ready shifting  away  from  the  i 
Euro- sceptical  tone  of  the 1 
Major-Thatcher  years,  offi- 1 
cials  in  both  parties  said  last . 
night. 

Mr  Brown  was  seeking  to  I 
prepare  the  ground  in  his  j 
Spectator  lecture.  He  de- ! 
dared  said  that  "for  all  the 
changes  wrought  by  global- 
isation. national  identity  is 
still  a vital  force;  and  that 
only  be  by  understanding  our 
Britishness  and  the  very 
things  that  bind  our  country 
together  will  we  be  able  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the 
future. 

“History  suggests  to  me 
that  there  are  no  grounds  for 

i believing  that  to  be  pro-Brit- 
ish it  is  necessary  to  be  anti- 
European.” 

Deriding  “the  old  carica- 

ture: patriotic  right  versus 
disloyal  left”  as  hollow,  Mr 
Brown  declared:  'It  is  only  If, 

as  a country,  we  retreat  into 
our  shell  — Into  a narrow- 
minded isolationism  — that 
people  will  conclude  that 

Britain  has  had  its  day. 

“I  consider  that  a new  con- 

sensus that  is  outward-look- 
ing and  Internationalist  and 
European  is  not  only  the 
British  way  forward  but  can 
and  will  be  built  in  this 

country.” 


‘No  supplier  has 
a freehold  on 
a Channel  4 
programme,’ 
says  Michael 
Jackson  (above) 


television  news  for  10  years. 

This  weekend  the  BBC, 
which  is  also  considering 
changing  its  Six  and  Nine 
O'clock  News  programmes, 
launches  its  24-hour  news  ser- 
vice on  cable  television. 

ITV  is  also  reviewing  the 
position  of  News  at  Ten  and  is 
considering  moving  it  to  an 
earlier  position,  possibly  to 
the  8.30pm  slot  vacated  by 
Channel  5 News. 

Mr  Jackson,  who  took  over 
from  Michael  Grade  earlier 
this  year,  has  said  that  he  will 
consider  proposals  from  any 
company  providing  news. 
ITN  will  be  expected  to  put 


forward  ideas  on  bow  to 
update  the  programme. 

"Channel  4 News  is  one  of 
just  five  programmes,  that 
remain  from  when  the  chan- 
nel came  on  air  15  years  ago 
this  week,"  Mr  Jackson  said. 
"Over  that  time  ITN  has  pro- 
vided us  with  a programme 
by  which  standards  in  excel- 
lence in  television  news  are 
judged. 

“But  no  supplier  has  a free- 
hold on  a Channel  4 pro- 
gramme and  that  means  there 
must  be  times  when  other 
providers  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  if  they  are  up  to 
taking  over  the  lease." 

Sky  News  and  Reuters  Tele- 
vision are  also  expected  to 
propose  ideas  for  a new  style 
programme  and  Mr  Jackson 
may  then  launch  a tendering 
process. 

If  unsuccessful.  It  win  be 
the  first  time  ITN  has  lost  a 
franchise  to  produce  one  of 
Britain's  main  commercial 
bulletins.  They  fought  off 
competition  to  win  the  Chan- 
nel 5 News  franchise  when 
the  station  was  launched  ear- 
lier this  year. 

"We  are  entering  a new  era 
of  television  news  and  we  are 
looking  forward  to  looking  at 
new  ways  of  doing  news  pro- 
grammes,” said  Stewart  Pur- 
vis, chief  executive  of  ITN. 

In  a document.  Open  to 
Ideas,  Channel  4 executives 
said  that  they  wanted  to  look 
at  how  authoritative  news 
programmes  could  be  pro- 
vided with  “pace,  wit  and 
style". 

Interviewing  techniques, 
the  length  of  reports  and 
stories  "off  the  beaten  track" 
will  all  be  looked  at 


Spice  Girls  no  inspiration 
says  Spector  at  the  feast 


Caroline  Sullivan 

HE  WAS  married  to 
Ronnie  of  the  Ron- 
ettes.  For  one  breath- 
less year  in  the  early  1960s 
the  all-girl  group  had  a suc- 
cession of  hit  singles  in- 
cluding Be  My  Baby  and 
Baby  I Love  You. 

But  more  than  three  de- 
cades on.  the  record  pro- 
ducer Phil  Spector  yester- 
day launched  a scathing 
attack  on  the  latest  and 
most  successful  incarna- 
tion of  the  all- girl  act,  the 
Spice  Girls. 

The  man  who  recorded 
Tina  Turner  and  John  Len- 
non told  an  audience  at  the 
Q magazine  awards  cere- 
mony in  London  that  Amer- 
ican rightwing  Christian 
groups  claimed  that  perfor- 
mances by  the  “fab  five" 
were  like  porno  graphic 
movies.  But.  he  continued, 
"there  is  a big  difference 
...  A porno  movie  has  aot 
better  music.**  6 * 

Spector  was  being  ore- 
sented  with  the  inspiration  j 


JJjJ.  Spector  ...  ‘Porno 
movie  has  better  music* 

award,  which  he  won  with 
art  rocker  Patti  Smith, 

She  received  the  loudest 
applause,  fora  speech  ques- 
tioning the  need  for 
awards.  She  had  attended 
‘‘to  see  what  Pve  inspired, 
and  I’m  quite  disappointed! 
I don’t  need  no  little 
award." 

There  was  another  stiCkv 
moment  when  Virgin  Radio 
DJ  Chris  Evans  was  told  to 


“fuck  off”  by  the  Prodigy’s 
Jaam  Howlett.  EvamHSas 
Presenting  the  group  with 
an  award,  but  ^tettlSS 

tram  Braintree,  Essex,  are 

iSStfln?*  h®J°«  not  play 

humbled,  Evans  said:  “Til 

Twhole  album 
tomorrow,  I promise.” 

Comedian  Spike  MUtigan 
J**8  applauded  when  ho 
Panted  Best  SomnJriter 

to  Sir 

award  means  a lot  to 
me  because  there  is  a Iof 
competition  out  aSiS** 

Be*  Producer  Nellee  Hoc  oar 

Era1** 

Bwt  Album:  RadioSad. 
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Praise  for  her  work  for  Aids  and  landmine  victims 

Prince  in  tribute  to 
Diana’s  public  role 


BRITAIN  5 


LuK*  Harding  In  Cap*  Town 


PRpJCE  Charles  last 
night  paid  his  first 
public  tribute  to  Di- 
®na*  Princess  of 
.He  Praised  her  work 
for  Aids  charities,  poverty 
and  against  landmines. 

He  spoke  of  her  tragic  death 
at  a state  banquet  in  Cape 
Town  hosted  by  President 
Mandela. 

last  night’s  speech, 
listened  to  by  the  Princess  of 
Wales  s brother,  Earl  Spen- 
cer, he  had  not  alluded  to  her 
public  role. 

He  said:  “Over  the  last  few 
days  I have  been  made  very 
aware  of  the  special  impor- 
tance to  Africans  of  Diana’s 
work  to  combat  such  things 
as  Aids,  poverty  ar>ri  the  use 
of  landmines,  and  her  efforts. 

I know,  in  these  areas  have 
brought  a real  difference  to 
the  Lives  of  very  many  people 
on  this  continent  and  indeed 
elsewhere. 

"The  bonds  between  our 
peoples  of  which  1 have 
spoken  were  demonstrated 
most  clearly  after  the  tragic 
and  untimely  death  of  Diana. 

**I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  convey  my  sons’  and 
my  gratitude  to  all  those 
South  Africans  who  took  the 


time  and  trouble  to  express 
their  condolences." 

Earl  Spencer,  who  lives  In  a 
wealthy  suburb  of  Cape 
Town,  applauded  the  speech. 
He  said  later:  ”1  have  an 
understanding  relationship 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales.  My 
fhmily  is  united  in  doing 
everything  we  can  to  help  in 
the  raising  of  William  and 
Harry." 

Prince  Charles  shook  hands 
with  Earl  Spencer  as  he  left 


We  will  do  all  we 
can  to  help  in  the 
raising  of  William 
and  Hany 


Earl  Spencer  introduced  his 
girlfriend,  Josie  Berra ine,  to 
the  prince  and  they  chatted 
briefly. 

Last  night’s  banquet  was 
the  first  time  Prince  Charles 
and  Earl  Spencer  had  met 
since  the  Princess  of  Wales's 
funeral. 

The  banquet  came  at  the 
end  of  the  prince’s  nine  day 
tour  of  southern  Africa.  He 
flies  borne  later  today. 

Earlier,  he  visited  a police 
station  at  Nyanga,  near  Cape 


Tbwn,  in  the  heart  of  impov- 
erished squatter  settlements. 

He  was  given  an  enthsiastlc 
welcome  by  residents  who 
live  in  makeshift  homes  made 
from  corrugated  metaL 

The  area  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  struggle  against 
apartheid. 

He  was  taken  to  an  environ 
mental  project  in  the  black 
township  of  Langa  where  he 
took  up  an  Invitation  to  ac- 
company a band  on  an  Afri- 
can drum.  Nicholas  Madlebe, 
aged  22,  handed  him  the  drum 
sticks. 

•‘What  should  I play?” 
Charles  then  asked.  There 
was  no  answer  but  the  prince 
beat  the  drum  for  several 
minutes  anyway  while  the 
group  played  tambourines 
and  gyrated  gently. 

He  also  revealed  himself  to 
be  a fan  of  the  BBC  World  Ser- 
vice and  appeared  to  criticise 
the  controversial  reforms 
pushed  through  by  the  BBC 
director  general.  John  Blrt. 

Opening  a new  office  or  the 
British  Council  in  Cape  Town 
he  complained  of  the  "inter- 
minable reviews"  the  council 
bad  endured  In  recent  years. 

"You  would  think  people 
would  have  learned  to  trea- 
sure it  as  a priceless  asset 
rather  like  the  World  Service 
of  the  BBC.” 


PHOTOGRAPH'  CHRISTOPHER  THOMOND 


Hackney  challenges 
education  hit  squad 


Leeds  crematorium  and  cemetery,  one  of  the  listings  in  the  Directory  of  Cemeteries  and  Crematoria  In  the  OK 

Users’  guide  to  dignified  exits 


Martin  Wafnwright 


Rebecca  Smith m 
Education  Correspondent 


THE  chief  executive  of 
Hackney  borough  coun- 
cil, in  east  London,  yes- 
terday defied  ministers  by 
condemning  the  first  recom- 
mendations of  a government- 
appointed  education  “bit 
squad”. 

TOny  Elliston  dismissed  the 
structural  shake-up  proposed 
by  the  improvement  team  last 
week  as  "a  totally  unrecon- 
structed piece  of  fifth-rate 
management  opportunism”, 
urged  the  complex  coalition 
of  councillors  ruling  Hackney 
to  reject  it  as  inadequate,  and 
questioned  its  legality. 

Richard  Painter,  chairman 
of  the  improvement  team,  last 
week  urged  the  council  to 
throw  out  the  “trendy"  man- 
agement structure  drawn  up 
by  Mr  Elliston  and  replace  it 
with  an  old  style  local  educa- 
tion authority  structure 
headed  by  a director  of  educa- 
tion, on  a salary  of  £85,000. 

The  council  was  given  two 
weeks  to  agree  to  the  plan  so 
the  director  could  be  ap- 
pointed before  Christmas. 
The  first  challenge  will  come 
at  tonight’s  meeting  of  its 
education  committee,  to  be 


followed  by  a fill!  council 
meeting  next  Wednesday 
when  the  decision  will  be 
taken. 

But  yesterday  Mr  Elliston, 
in  a written  response  to  the 
inspection  team’s  report 
being  circulated  to  council- 
lors, said  it  was  a totally  unre- 
constructed piece  of  fifth-rate 
management  opportunism, 
which  could  cost  Hackney  as 
much  as  £200,000.  He  agreed 
that  the  director  of  schools 
should  be  upgraded  to  direc- 
tor of  education  at  a higher 
salary. 

"The  Government  improve- 
ment team's  recommenda- 
tions will  do  nothing  to  help 
Children  in  Hackney,  and  will 
divert  the  authority  from  the 
real  work  of  raising 
standards.” 

Yesterday  Mr  Painter 
warned  that  Mr  EHiston’s  at- 
titude could  undermine  the 
work  of  the  improvement 
team,  and  that  if  the  council 
rejected  his  recommenda- 
tions he  would  have  no  option 
but  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Education  Secretary.  “I  am 
very  disappointed  by  his  res- 
ponse and  the  tone  of  it,”  Mr 
Painter  said,  “particularly  as 
our  recommendations  have 
the  full  backing  of  teachers 
and  governors  in  Hackney.” 


With  no  powers  to  inter- 
vene under  existing  law, 
school  standards  minister 
Stephen  Byers  yesterday 
launched  a personal  appeal  to 
councillors. 

"The  time  has  come  for  the 
children  of  Hackney  to  be  put 
first  The  improvement  hwm 
confirms  a lack  of  leadership. 
It  is  for  Hackney  councillors 
to  get  behind  the  need  for 
proper  leadership  in  the 
borough's  education  service.” 

Brian  Sedgemore,  Labour 
MP  fin:  Hackney  South  and 
Shoreditch,  whose  constitu- 
ency includes  many  of  Hack- 
ney’s schools,  called  for  Mr 
Effiston's  resignation  as  his 
position  was  “untenable”. 

‘T  do  not  understand  why 
Mr  Elliston  is  encouraging 
the  council  to  go  to  war  with 
one  of  the  most  popular  gov- 
ernments in  history,”  he  said. 
"He  has  crossed  foe  line  be- 
tween politics  and  adminis- 


BRJTAIN'S  first  good 
cemetery  guide  is 
published  today  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  cus- 
tomer power  to  the  world  of 
marble  inscriptions,  trimmed 
lawns  and  funeral  urns. 

More  than  220  crematoria 
and  2,000  cemeteries  are 
listed  in  the  directory,  which 
also  advises  on  foe  where- 
abouts of  burial  "specials”. 
Grom  green  cemeteries  to  foe 


grandeur  of  a mausoleum  or 
crypt 

The  £17  guide,  aimed  pri- 
marily at  public  libraries  and 
advice  bureaux,  is  designed  to 
overcome  a national  nervous- 
ness about  contacting  direct 
the  expert  world  of  cremation 
and  burial. 

“There  is  so  much  help  we 
can  give  people,  and  yet  I 
reckon  to  get  only  seven  calls 
a year,  at  most”  said  Robert 
Coates,  head  of  Mortlake  cre- 
matorium in  London,  one  of 
the  busiest  in  the  capital.  “It's 


such  a shame  when  they  only 
discover  afterwards  that  they 
could  have  done  things  differ- 
ently, bad  a bit  more  choice 
or  avoided  some  aspect  of  the 
ceremony  which  they'd 
rather  have  done  without” 
The  guide,  the  Directory  of 
Cemeteries  and  Crematoria 
In  the  UK,  lists  the  country’s 
full  range  of  sites,  varying 
from  busy  but  rundown  ur- 
ban crematoria  to  elegant  pri- 
vate cemeteries  where  per- 
sonalised memorials,  ranging 
from  a stone  car  to  a chimney 


for  a former  sweep,  are  wel- 
comed. The  database,  which 
will  be  updated  annually,  was 
prepared  by  the  Cemetery 
Research  Group  at  York  uni- 
versity, which  monitors  cem- 
etery numbers,  use  and 
history. 

The  guide,  which  has  yet  to 
follow  the  Good  Food  formula 
of  adding  users’  views,  deals 
with  burial  law,  restrictions 
on  headstones  and  ceremo- 
nial options  within 
crematoria. 

The  guide  is  also  seen  as  a 


potent  consumer  defence 
against  the  monopolising  of 
arrangements  by  undertak- 
ers. particularly  at  a time  of 
wholesale  acqnlsitions  in 
Britain  by  American  “funeral 
parlor”  chains. 

Mr  Coates  said:  “It  is  tempt- 
ing for  the  bereaved  to  think: 
let  the  professionals  handle  it, 
1 know  nothing  about  funer- 
als. But  by  contacting  us  first, 
they  can  discover  the  range  of 
choices  available  and  then 
give  their  own  instructions  to 
a funeral  director.1' 


£3m  legal  bill  for 
police  union 


Puntaan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


THE  POLICE  Federation 
spent  £3  million  with  one 
Law  firm  last  year  on  be- 
half of  officers  involved  in 
disciplinary,  criminal  and 
civil  cases,  it  emerged  yester- 
day. They  denied  giving  legal 
support  to  officers  they  knew 
to  be  guilty. 

Giving  evidence  to  the 
borne  affairs  select  committee 
on  police  disciplinary  and 
complaints  procedures,  Fred 
Broughton,  chairman  of  the 
federation,  which  represents 
126,000  rank-and-file  officers, 
said  they  were  keen  to 
remove  corruption.  He  ac- 
cepted there  were  were  a "mi- 
nuscule’’ number  of  corrupt 
officers  serving. 

Police  officers  were  unique 
in  the  challenges  and  dangers 
they  faced,  Mr  Broughton  told 

the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, Chris  Muffin  MP.  They 
were  subject  to  frequent  mali- 
cious complaints.  For  that 
reason,  it  was  important  that 
a against  them  should  be 
“beyond  reasonable  doubt” 
rather  than  on  foe  "balance  or 
probabilities”. 

The  committee  is  discuss- 
ing whether  disciplinary  pro- 
ceedings are  adequate  to 
remove  officers  who  are  dis- 
honest The  Association  of 


Chief  Police  Officers  has  com- 
plained in  its  evidence  to  foe 
committee  that  some  officers 
use  delaying  tactics  or  make 
improper  use  of  sick  leave  to 
avoid  proceedings. 

Mr  Broughton  warned  offi- 
cers might  decide  not  to  carry 
out  arrests  for  fear  of  foe  (Ms 
ciplinary  consequences.  "I 
think  it  [a  change  in  disciplin- 
ary proceedings]  will  aflfecrt 
foe  way  police  officers  go 
about  their  business.” 

Mr  Muffin  asked  the  federa- 
tion to  comment  on  a sugges- 
tion in  Police  Review  maga- 
zine by  former  officer  Brian 
Hilliard  that  '“in  their  wish  to 
promote  the  welfare  and  effi- 
ciency of  their  members,  they 
[foe  Federation]  provide,  in 
my  opinion,  legal  aid  to  men 
and  women  they  know  to  be 
guilty.”  Federation  vice  chair- 
man, Ian  Westwood,  said  that 
at  the  an  early  stage  of  an  in- 
quiry it  was  not  possible  to  tell 
who  was  guilty  or  not  guilty. 
The  officers  were  entitled  to 
legal  advice. 

Mr  Broughton  said  that  £3 
minion  last  year  had  been  paid 
to  the  solicitors  Russell,  Jones 
and  Walker.  This  was  for  a va- 
riety of  legal  services,  includ- 
ing escalating  costs  of  indus- 
trial tribunals  on  race  or  sex 
discrimination  cases.  The  fed- 
eration should  support  officers 
facing  serious  allegations,  said 
Mr  Broughton. 


Asking  Douglas  Hurd  to 

present  a television  series 
on  diplomacy  is  like  seeking 

advice  on  cosmetic  dentistry 

from  Mad  Frankie  Fraser. 

Wheeh’s  world 
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tration  and  has  lost  all  con- 
tact with  reality”. 

Marie  Lushington  of  Hack- 
ney Teachers  Assocation, 
said  it  was  in  the  interests  of 
the  Hackney  community  for 
the  Improvement  team's 
recommendations  to  be  ac- 
cepted, although  central  gov- 
ernment should  help  meet  the 
costs. 


Dutch  send 
home  United 
fans  after 
fight  on  ferry 


MckVarley 
Sports  Correspondent 


TEN  Manchester  United 
ferns  arrested  on  a ferry  en 
route  to  a European  game 
were  involved  in  a mass  fight, 
the  vessel’s  operators  claimed 
last  night. 

The  supporters  had  pro- 
tested their  Innocence  when 
they  arrived  back  in  Britain 
yesterday  morning  after 
being  escorted  home  by  Dutch 
police  who  had  refused  to 
allow  them  to  enter  the 
country. 

They  accused  foe  police  of 
over-reacting  to  a minor  inci- 
dent aboard  the  Hull  to  Rot- 
terdam ferry  which  involved 
only  a couple  of  ferns  head  ing 
for  tonight’s  Champions’ 
League  fixture  with  the  Dutch 
side,  Feyenoord- 

A United  season  ticket 
holder,  Ian  Powell,  of  Sale, 
Manchester,  said  about  30 
fans,  travelling  in  small 
groups,  were  sitti  ng  In  the 
bar  of  the  Norsun  when  one 
man  punched  another. 

"We  were  just  sitting  there 
minding  our  own  business. 
The  next  thing  we  knew  we 
were  pulled  by  police,  but  we 
weren’t  accused  of  anything 
and  we  weren’t  involved  in 
the  trouble.  We  go  to  every 
game  and  we  have  never  been 
sent  home.” 

But  Azmebefo  Wierenga,  of 
ferry  operators  North  Sea 
Ferries,  said  yesterday:  “AH 
the  10  were  identified  as  hav- 
ing thrown  punches.  They 

were  all  Manchester  fens.  The 
ship's  entertainment  officer 
and  other  officers  tried  to 
break  it  np  and  some  of  them 
were  hit,  but  not  seriously 
hurt." 

Police,  who  met  the  vessel 
when  it  docked,  said  some 
damage  had  been  done  to  the 
boat  Chief  Inspector  Paul 
Verhaeen  said:  "There  was 
trouble  with  about  40  football 
fens." 


View  to  a MU . . . the  bill  would  outlaw  all  hunting  with  dogs,  and  owning  dogs  used  for  hunting 

Bill  puts  hunters’  assets  at  risk 
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Countryside: 

MP  confident 
hounds  ban  is 
on  the  way 


Anne  ParUrts 
Pofiifeal  Correspondent 


HUNT  supporters  who 
persistently  break  foe 
proposed  bunting  ban 
will  face  confiscation  of  their 
assets,  the  lawyer  who 
drafted  MP  Michael  Foster’s 
private  member’s  bDl  warned 
last  night 

Anthony  Scrivener  QC, 
said:  “The  effectiveness  of 
any  law  depends  on  enforce- 
ment Ultimately  its  success 
depends  on  support  in  the 
countryside  and  that  is  there. 

“If  there's  evidence  of  per- 
sistent offending,  it  would  be 


possible  to  get  an  injunction 
— and  that  could  lead  to  con- 
tempt of  court  proceedings, 
culminating  in  the  seizure  of 
assets.” 

The  draft  of  the  Wild  Mam- 
mals (Hunting  with  Dogs)  Bill 
was  published  yesterday  as  a 
poll  showed  majority  support 
for  foe  ban  — even  among 
country-dwellers.  The  bill  in- 
cludes maximum  penalties  of 
£5,000  fines  and  up  to  six 
months  imprisonment  for 
huntsmen  who  flout  the  law, 
or  those  who  allow  hunting  to 
takp  place  on  their  land. 

Some  of  foe  bill’s  Liberal 
Democrat  and  Conservative 
supporters  accused  the  Gov- 
ernment of  treachery,  claiming 


that  before  the  election  Labour 
had  indicated  that  it  would,  if 
necessary,  allow  extra  debate 
to  help  the  bill’s  passap' 

The  Government  now  Insists 
it  has  "enough  on  Its  plate" 
and  will  not  be  able  to  find 
extra  time  for  the  measure, 


leading  some  to  fear  it  has  no 
chance  of  reaching  foe  statute 
book. 

But  Mr  Foster  said:  *1  know 
bunting  with  dogs  will  be 
stopped.  I have  every  confi- 
dence that  will  happen." 

Roger  Gale,  Tbry  MP  for 
North  Thanet,  said:  “This  is  a 
bill  whose  time  has  come. 
Whether  it  gets  through  now 
or  in  a year's  time  is  almost 

irrelevant" 

There  was  criticism  from 
the  pro-hunting  lobby.  The 
Countryside  Alliance  spokes- 
person, Janet  George,  said: 
"Mike  (foster’s  bill  is  draco- 
nian and  unworkable.  This 
would  affect  totally  innocent 
dog  owners  and  makes  the 
Dangerous  Dogs  Act  look 
sensible.” 

Conservative  MP  Nicholas 
Soames  added:  ’This  is  a 
thoroughly  bad  bill  and  it  must 
not  reach  foe  statute  book.  It 
would  make  criminals  out  of 
law  abiding  people.” 


But  Mr  Scrivener  claimed 
that  it  would  not  stop  people 
hunting  altogether.  He  said 
draghunting  (following  an  arti- 
ficial scent)  would  stiQ  be  per- 
mitted. “If  pleasure  is  in  the 
pursuit,  then  they'll  still  have 
it”  he  said.  ‘But  if  it’s  in  kill- 
ing and  tearing  apart  of  an  ani- 
mal, then  they  won't,  and  quite 
rightly." 

The  bill  defines  hunting  as 
intentionally  "to  search  for. 
chase,  pursue,  harry,  bait, 
attack,  injure  or  kill  any  wild 
mammal”. 


But  ratting  and  rabbiting 
are  both  exempted.  One  hunt 
supporter  said:  “This  bill  is 
just  about  outlawing  the  hunt- 
ing of  cuddly  animals.” 
“Hushing”  — using  dogs  to 
flush  out  a fox  so  it  can  be  shot 
in  the  interests  of  pest  control 
— widely  practised  in  Wales  — 
is  alro  exempted. 

The  next  critical  step  is  the 
bill's  second  reading  in  three 
weeks'  time,  when  Mr  Foster 


hopes  for  a majority  of  at  least 
100  — not  always  easy  on  a 
Friday  when  many  MPs  are  in 
their  constituencies. 

Mr  Foster  also  spoke  yester- 
day about  the  scale  of  abuse 
faced  since  be  agreed  to  spon- 
sor foe  ML.  “In  foe  summer, 
we  were  subjected  to  death 
threats  and  abuse,  which  were 
aimed  at  me  and  my  family." 
he  said. 

The  threats  stopped  after  col- 
leagues In  the  Commons 
referred  to  them  publicly. 
“Clearly  people  in  the  hunting 
community  knew  It  did  them 
no  good  to  have  this  level  of 
intimidation  against  me,”  he 
said. 

A poll  conducted  by  MORI 
by  telephone,  showed  support 
for  the  bill  finning  up,  with  57 
per  cent  of  those  questioned 
backing  ft,  compared  with  54 
per  cent  in  July. 

Those  opposing  foe  bill  have 
fallen  from  36  per  cent  to  32  per 
cent  over  the  same  period. 


Scouts  come  under  fire  as  they  stick  to  their  guns 


Stuart  IHRar 


TK.  Scout  Association 
was  yesterday  accused 
of  encouraging  children 
to  take  up  guns  when  it 
emerged  that  it  had  decided 
not  to  drop  shooting  from  its 


activities.  The  movement’s 
Committee  of  Council  voted 
to  retain  shooting  after  a 
mass  consultation  carried  out 
following  foe  Dunblane  mas- 
sacre found  that  members 
a “id  parents  overwhelmingly 
btr..  .ed  it  should  remain  as 
an  optional  activity. 


GUI  Mars  hall- Andrews,  of 
the  Gun  Control  Network, 
said  yesterday.  “The  scouting 
movement  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  send  a strong  anti-gun 
message  around  foe  world 
and  they  have  felled.  We  are 
dismayed  that  they  have 
taken  this  decision. 


“Children  have  no  business 
with  guns  and  it  is  a great 
sadness  that  the  Scouts  have 
allied  themselves  with  foe 
shooting  lobby  in  this  way. 
Gum  are  not  toys  and  young 
people  should  not  be  encour- 
aged to  learn  how  to  use 
them.” 


But  the  Scout  Association 
leadership  said  shooting 
played  a small  part  in  foe 
movement’s  activities. 

It  agreed  to  tighten  the 
rules  so  that  Scouts  under  18 
could  take  part  only  with  the 
written  permission  of  their 
parents. 


6 WORLD  NEWS 

EU  gets  tough  over  French  blockade 


Martin  Walker  In  Brussels 


THE  French  lorry 
drivers'  strike  ex- 
ploded into  a Euro- 
pean financial  and 
political  crisis  yes- 
terday. as  Britain,  Spain  and 
Germany  demanded  action  to 
clear  the  roads  and  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  in  Brussels 
threatened  legal  action 
against  Paris  to  enforce  the 
single  market’s  freedom  to 


In  France  local  authorities 
commandeered  petrol  supplies 
as  lorry  drivers  mounted  141 
blockades  at  main  roads  and 
fuel  depots  and  tightened  the 
siege  of  Calais,  believing 
they  had  found  the  jugular 
vein  of  Europe's  trade-depen- 
dent economy. 

Tony  Blair  telephoned  the 
French  prime  minister.  Lio- 
nel Jospin,  yesterday  to  ap- 
peal to  Mm  to  open  the  roads. 
He  was  reported  to  have 
“raged"  at  Mr  Jospin  during 
their  15-minute  conversation, 
and  aides  said  he  made  his 
frustration  plain.  Yet  the  Gov- 


ernment says  It  Is  not  getting 
involved  In  another  country's 
industrial  relations. 

Tbe  Dutch  and  Irish  govern- 
ments, meanwhile,  demanded 
an  emergency  session  of  the 
European  CouncE- 

The  Union  of  Transport 
Federations,  France’s  main 
transport  employers*  group, 
which  represents  80  per  cent 
of  road  haulage  companies, 
said  it  would  return  to  the 
table  today,  after  talks  broke 
down  at  the  weekend.  But  it 
insisted  that  it  would  not  ac- 
cept the  weekend  compromise 
deal  of  an  annual  5 per  cent 
pay  rise  for  the  next  three 
years. 

The  fear  of  a repeat  of  Mon- 
day's pitched  battle,  when  400 
German  and  Spanish  lorries 
broke  through  a blockade  at 
Vlllefranche-sur-Sadne,  added 
pressure  on  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  clear  enough 
through  routes  to  keep  a 
national  strike  from  becom- 
ing an  international  Incident. 

Outside  the  French  port  of 
Boulogne  yesterday,  strikers 
clambered  over  the  cabs  of  six 
British  lorry  drivers  who 


Strike  costs  mount 


□ EU  Transport  commis- 
sioner Nell  Klnnock  said 
the  strike’s  cost  to  France 
and  other  countries  could 
reach  100  million  ecus 
(£68  million). 

□ Up  to  8.000  Spanish  lor- 
ries carrying  fruit  and  veg- 
etables have  been  stranded, 
delayed  or  forced  off  nor- 
mal routes,  prompting 
Spanish  farmers  facing 
losses  of  £110  million  a 
week  to  threaten  a boycott 
of  French  goods. 

□ Ten  of  France’s  13  oil 
refineries  were  blocked  off 
by  hundreds  of  heavy 
lorries. 


□ British  police  closed  a 
four-mile  stretch  of  the 
M20  Grom  London  to  Dover 
and  Folkestone  to  create 
parking  for  stranded  lor- 
ries. Kent  police  said  lor- 
ries heading  for  the  two 
Channel  ports  could  expect 
10-hour  delays. 

□ Germany's  main  road 
hanlage  federation  esti- 
mated that  fewer  than  200 
of  the  usual  figure  of  7,000 
German  trucks  were  still  in 
France. 

□ As  production  of  General 
Motors  cars  In  Belgium  was 
hit,  a company  spokesman 
warned  of  layoffs. 


Lorries  fill  parking  areas  near  Dover  yesterday 


tried  to  break  through  a 
blockade  by  driving  round 
nails  in  the  N42  highway. 

The  European  Union  trans- 
port commissioner.  Neil  Kin- 
nock,  said  yesterday  that  the 
strike  could  cost  Europe 
100  million  ecus  (£68  million) 
In  trade.  But  with  intra-Euro- 


pean trade  now  running  at 
£2  billion  a day,  Commission 
officials  said  the  cost  to 
Europe  by  the  end  of  the  week 
could  be  “in  foe  billions”. 

For  the  first  time,  the  EU 
Commission,  which  normally 
ducks  questioning  the  right  to 
strike,  "deplored"  .foe  block- 


ade of  Calais' arid  wrote  to  the 
French  unions  urging  them  to 
lift  it. 

Although  the  lorry  drivers 
responded  to  European  pleas 
by  allowing  Spanish  lorries  to 
cross  the  Pyrenees  and  some 
German  lorries  to  cross  the 
"Bridge  of  Europe"  at  Stras- 


bourg. foe  closure  of  the 
Channel  at  Calais  provoked 
outrage  in  usually  pro-Euro- 
pean Ireland,  which  claimed 
that  more  than  1,000  Irish  lor- 
ries were  blocked. 

Legal  action  by  the  Com- 
mission against  a member 
state  is  a rare  and  controver- 


sial measure,  and  would 
require  the  endorsement  of 
the  fun  commission  atzo 
members.  It  would  akoneed 
it  to  be  proved  that  BYang 
had  not  done  “all its 
power”  to  fulfil  lts  Ariide  V 
obligation  to  keep  ^ sta*le 
market  open. 

While  commission  officials 
tried  to  dismiss  as  alarmist 
questions  about  the  use i (tf 
bulldozers  or  tanks  to  clear 
the  blockades.  Brussels  was 
forced  to  act  yesterday  by  the 
demands  of  member  states 
ami  industrialists. 

“The  phones  have  been  red 
hot,"  the  Commission  spokes- 
woman Sarah  Lambert  said, 
as  Mr  Klnnock  grappled  wi  th 
his  first  big  crisis  since  arriv- 
ing in  Brussels.  Last  year,  foe 
EU  backed  away  from  a simi- 
lar strike,  calling  it  an  “inter- 
nal matter*'.  . . 

In  France,  public  opinion 
was  far  from  hostile  to  foe 
strikers,  who  are  seen  as 
underpaid  and  over-worked, 
apd  whose  blockades  have 
been  designed  to  allow  pri- 
vate cars  to  filter  through. 

That  did  not  help  the  Bnt- 
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tunnels,  most  of  Mjj* 
SSSSo  for  lack  of  spare 

parts.  The  General  Motare 
plant  in  Belgium,  which  gets 
20oer  cent  of  its  components 
SjWfrom  Spain  Por- 
tugal, warned  that  layoffs 
'were  Imminent. 


Militant 
Brits 
lead 
fight  to 
save  a 
French  i 
haven 


Jon  Henley  In  Montcuq 


Dawn  lyiacDONALD 
stands  in  the  morning 
sunshine  outside  her 
hillside  barn.  Behind  her 
the  frilled  chalk  white  fields 
are  interrupted'  only  by 
small  clumps  of  trees  and 
scattered  farmhouses  in  the 
same  dazzling  pale  stone. 

A couple  of  miles  away 
Alan  Douglas-Dufresne, 
back  from  20  years  In  Ke- 
nya, leans  on  his  stick, 
puffs  his  pipe  and  surveys 
much  the  same  scene.  On  a 
good  clear  day,  he  says,  you 
can  see  the  Pyrenees. 

And  down  the  road  in  an 
old  hilltop  formhouse  filled 
with  dogs,  a blue-eyed  cat, 
and  an  awful  lot  of  maps 
and  posters,  Tim  Abady 
smokes  his  umpteenth  ciga- 
rette of  the  day  and  plots 
their  next  move. 

If  you  want  to  drain  the 
marsh,  a former  French 
minister  once  said,  do  not 
consult  the  frogs. 

But  when  EDF,  the 
national  electricity  monop- 
oly, decided  that  this  un- 
touched valley  was  the 
right  place  for  a 225,000- 
volt  overhead  power  cable 
carried  by  100  steel  pylons 
up  to  200  feet  high,  it 
reckoned  without  the  Brits. 

“Thank  heavens,  frankly, 
for  the  English,"  said  Guy 
Dauvois,  a dapper  French 
pensioner  who  is  vice-presi- 
dent or  the  Quercy  Blanc 
Environnement  campaign. 

“When  this  project  was 
announced,  a lot  of  French 
people  said  to  me.  Took, 
it’s  the  EDF  — it’s  a state 
within  a state,  it's  a hope- 
less fight,  we  might  as  well 
give  np  now.’  The  English 
wouldn't  let  them.” 

The  Brits  have  come  to 
the  Quercy,  a small  and 
wildly  beautiful  corner  of 
south-west  France  between 
Cahors  and  Agen,  for  any 
number  of  reasons.  Alan 
and  his  partner  Laila  have 
retired  there;  Jamie  Tam- 


lyn,  aged  36.  Is  an  artist 
and  bolsters  his  income  by 
gardening;  Dawn  runs  her 
converted  barn  as  a gite; 
Tim  used  to  have  a restau- 
rant In  nearby  Lauzerte. 

There  are  many  more  of 
them  — - Sainte-Croix, 
Alan's  small  hamlet,  has 
four  British  families  among 
its  52  inhabitants. 

“What  they  have  in  com- 
mon," said  Mr  Dauvois,  “is 
that  they  came  here  be- 
cause it  Is  spectacularly 
beautiful,  almost  empty, 
and  completely  unspoilt. 
They've  invested  some- 
times all  they  have  In  their 
homes,  and  they’ll  fight  to 
defend  not  just  them  but 
everyone  else's  too." 

They  are  fighting  a devi- 
ous opponent.  EDF  claims 
that  it  wants  to  ran  the 
cable  from  a nuclear  power 
station  at  Golfecta.  to  Ca- 
hors because  the  town 
needs  at  least  105  mega- 
watts of  electricity  in  win- 
ter, and  will  need  more. 
But  the  three  existing  lines 
that  supply  Cahors  have  a 
winter  capacity  of  1 66 MW. 
An  independent  study 
“shows  they  could  renovate 
the  existing  lines  at  a frac- 
tion of  the  cost and 

guarantee  double  the  sup- 
ply they  say  they  need”,  Mr 
Abady  said.  “The  line 


Spain  dealt  ace  on  Gibraltar 
through  ‘misunderstanding’ 


Michael  White  and  Ian  Black 


THE  Foreign  Secretary, 
Robin  Cook,  admitted  yes- 
terday that  “a  misunderstand- 
ing" at  foe  European  Union 
summit  In  Amsterdam  gave 
Spain  a veto  that  it  could  use 
as  leverage  In  negotiations  on 
Gibraltar. 

He  confirmed  to  the  Com- 
mons Foreign  Affairs  commit- 
tee  that,  thanks  to  a Spanish 
amendment  passed  in  the 
June  summit’s  final  session. 
British  or  Irish  entry  to  the 
Schengen  dub  of  passport- 
free  EU  countries  could  be 
blocked  by  any  one  of  the 
other  13  states. 

The  admission,  on  the  eve  of 
today's  evidence  to  the  com- 


mittee by  Gibraltar's  chief 
minister,  Peter  Caruana.  and  a 
week  before  the  Conservatives 
divide  the  Commons  against 
the  Amsterdam  ratification 
BQ1.  is  an  awkward  one  far 
Whitehall 

Albert  Poggio.  a Gibraltar 
government  representative, 
said:  “This  is  a potential  prob- 
lem for  us.  We  see  it  as  tanta- 
mount to  allowing  Spain  a 
veto  over  Britain’s  inclusion 
into  Schengen  — and  there- 
fore as  providing  leverage  for 
them  to  keep  Gibraltar  out.” 

Earlier  Mr  Cook  admitted 
that  Britain's  interpretation 
of  the  protocol  governing  late 
entrants  to  the  Schengen  pro- 
cess was  “not  the  same  as 
Spain’s"  and  that  “there  was 
a misunderstanding". 


they’re  planning  will  de- 
liver 300MW  — that’s  far 
more  than  Cahors  would 
ever  need.  There's  got  to  be 
a hidden  agenda.” 

EDF  declined  to  com- 
ment But  in  Quercy  people 
think  the  planned  line  is 
about  letting  EDF  sell  its 
excess  power  elsewhere. 

The  company  has  been 
less  than  scrupulous.  It 
issued  consultative  maps  to 
the  123  affected  communi- 
ties late  and  to  the  wrong 
scale,  withdrew  its  adver- 
tising fi*om  any  local  publi- 
cation that  reported  the 
campaign,  claims  in  its 
public  documents  that  al- 
ternatives would  cost  for 
more  than  they  actually 
would,  and  has  offered 
handsome  compensation  to 
the  handful  of  local  mayors 
who  support  the  project. 

And  politics  have  played 
their  part:  the  only  local 
newspaper,  the  Depbche  dn 
Midi,  is  owned  by  a cousin 
of  the  EDF  chairman. 

At  one  meeting  with  EDF 
officials,  Mr  Abady  was 
bluntly  told  that  the  cam- 
paign was  lost.  “EDF  is  too 
powerful,"  they  said.  ‘'Vous 
ties  tous  des  petits  cons. " 

Pascale  Duler,  a French- 
woman who  runs  La  Petite 
Auberge  In  the  village  of 
Lasca  banes.  said:  “[EDF]  is 


The  valley  in  the 
Quercy  in  south-west 
France  which  is 
threatened  by  a plan  for 
100  electricity  pylons, 
each  200ft  high. 

The  scheme  is 
'catastrophic*  says 
Briton  Tim  Abady, 
right,  whose  plywood 
pylon  effigies  are  being 
used  in  protests 
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like  God  round  here.  But 
they’ve  underestimated  the 
passion  of  the  English.” 

What  the  British  brought 
to  the  campaign,  the 
French  say.  was  a hit  of 
media  savvy  and  some 
downright  militancy.  They 
have  devised  late-night 
road-daubing  expeditions 
and  built  half-scale  wooden 
pylons  and  white  plywood 
effigies,  smuggling  them 
past  police  checkpoints  for 
a big  demonstration. 

Max  and  Janet  Carter, 
who  own  a printing  busi- 
ness in  Nottingham  and  a 
holiday  home  in  the 
Quercy,  printed  10,000  free 
posters. 


The  prefect  of  Lot  depart- 
ment, who  has  backed  the 
EDF  project.  Is  now  begin- 
ning to  think  again.  “Alter- 
natives are  being  seriously 
considered,"  said  an  offi- 
cial at  the  prefecture  hi 
Cahors. 

“And  they’ll  be  meeting 
the  environment  minister 
[Dominique  Voynet]  when 
she  visits  later  this  month. 
Bnt  really,  what  a fuss.” 

Mr  Abady  thinks  the  tide 
may  finally  be  turning  the 
campaigners'  way. 

“The  point  is.”  he  said, 
“we're  really  not  just  a 
bunch  of  militant  little  En- 
glanders. This  project  is 
catastrophic,  a disaster  for 


tourism  and  for  local 
businesses." 

Sitting  outside  a ram- 
shackle cottage,  Jamie 
Tamlyn  glories  in  the 
silence  and  the  butterflies, 
birds  and  flowers  you  no 
longer  get  in  England  — the 
large  blue,  the  large  tor- 
toiseshell, the  red  kites,  the 
snakeshead  fri  Hilaries. 

He  is  holding  off  trying  to 
buy  his  rented  cottage  until 
a decision  is  made. 

“They're  brilliant,  the 
French,”  he  said.  “So  sensi- 
tive about  some  things,  and 
so  artistic.  And  yet  they  can 
Just  ruin  it  alL  This  plan  is 
a crying  tragedy,  and  some- 
body has  to  tell  them  so.” 


Priest  held  for  aiding  Mafia  souls 


John  Hooper  In  Romo 


A ROMAN  Catholic  priest 
was  behind  bars  in  Pa- 
lermo last  night,  accused 
of  aiding  and  abetting  the 
Mafia. 

FSather  Mario  Frittitta.  a 
Carmelite  monk,  was  thought 

to  be  the  first  clergyman  to  be 
detained  on  organised  crime 
charges  for  more  than  20 
years.  His  arrest  has  reig- 
nited  the  debate  over  bow  for 
a priest  may  go  to  save  souls. 

Fr  Mario  was  among  seven 
people  accused  of  helping  Pie- 
tro Aglieri,  Casa  Nostra’s 
reputed  second-in-command. 
After  being  charged,  the 
priest  was  led  from  a police 
station  in  Palermo  wearing 


the  brown  robes  of  his  order 
and  holding  his  arrest  war- 
rant in  a handcuffed  fist 
When  Aglieri  was  arrested 
in  June,  police  discovered  a 
chapel  and  hundreds  of  reli- 
gious texts  at  his  hide-out  Ac- 
cording to  leaks  in  the  media, 
Aglieri  has  since  told  interro- 
gators he  underwent  a spiri- 
tual crisis  while  on  the  run. 

The  authorities  revealed  for 
the  first  time  yesterday  that 
they  believed  there  bad  been 
a rift  In  the  Mafia's  hierarchy 
caused  by  Aglieri 's  scruples. 

What  part  was  played  by  Fr 
Mario,  parish  priest  of  the 
Mafia-ridden  Palermo  fishing 
district  of  Kalsa,  will  be  for 
the  courts  to  decide. 

He  is  also  accused  of  marry- 
ing another  Cosa  Nostra  fugi- 


tive in  a pre-dawn  ceremony 
last  year,  and  obstructing 
the  course  of  justice  by 
concealing  evidence  from 
investigators. 

The  Archdiocese  of  Pa- 
lermo expressed  ‘‘disappoint- 
ment and  distress'1  at  the  ar- 
rest in  a statement  last  night 
It  reiterated  foe  "incompati- 
bility of  the  Mafia  with  the 
Gospels  and  true  Christian 
living". 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Sicily  has  been  in  the  news 
of  late  for  the  courageous 
stand  taken  by  Individual 
pastors  against  Cosa  Nostra. 
Historically,  however,  its 
relationship  with  the  Mafia 
has  been  close. 

In  the  late  lSSOs,  four  Capu- 
chin friars  ran  an  extortion 


racket  from  their  monastery 
in  central  Sicily. 

Fr  Mario  is  charged  with 
marrying  the  fugitive  Gio- 
vanni Garofolo,  a bodyguard 
of  one  of  Palermo’s  top  god- 
fathers, in  his  Parish  church 
of  Saint  Teresa,  in  Kalsa,  in 
December. 

Garofolo  has  since  been  ar- 
rested and  turned  state's 
evidence. 

The  warrant  accuses  Fr 
Mario  of  travelling  to  Ag- 
lieri's  hideout  to  say  mass 
last  Christmas  and  at  Easter. 

he  was  reported  to  have 
told  Investigators  that  he 
agreed  "because  I am  con- 
vinced that  the  task  of  foe 
Church  Is  to  redeem  and  con- 
vert, and  I am  not  allowed  to 
deny  the  comfort  of  the  faith”. 


News  In  brief 


Clinton  holds  talks 
on  fate  of  S-For 

foe  future  of  the  Nato-led  peacekeeping  mission,  the  White 

H WaShtogton has  been  giving  signs  that  it  is  adpimv^i111 
plane  to  withdraw  US  troops  from  Bosnia  when  foe  stabilisa- 
tion force  CS-For)  mission  ends  next  J une.  

Mr  Clinton  said  in  March  that  he  expected  US  troops  to  leave 
Bosnia  on  schedule  but  also  said  that  an  international  seriiruy 
presence  would  probably  remain  for  some  time.  He  has  resisted 
efforts  by  Congress  to  block  funding  for  US  troops  in  Bosnia 
after  the  S-For  mandate  ends. 

The  White  House  spokesman,  Mike  McCurry,  said  Mr  Clin- 
ton wanted  to  consult  Congress  on  what  the  US  should  do. 
Asked  if  the  president  would  request  an  extension  of  foe  US 
presence,  he  said:  “He's  not  in  a position  to  ask  them  for 
anything  specific.” 

Meanwhile  Albania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  Macedonia.  Romania, 
Turkey  and  the  rump  Yugoslavia  agreed  to  set  up  a framework 
for  co-operation  yesterday  after  a two-day  summit  in  Crete.  A 
Bosnian  official  also  attended  as  an  observer.  The  Balkan 
leaders  said  the  formation  of  the  new  regional  group  should  not 
lead  to  their  exclusion  from  the  European  Union.  — Reuters, 
Washington,  and  Chris  Morris,  Crete. 


Russian  ban  on  mines  backed 

RUSSIA'S  defence  minister,  Egor  Sergeyev,  reaffirmed  his  coun- 
try's readiness  to  work  towards  a worldwide  ban  on  anti-person- 
nd  landmines,  a move  signalled  unexpectedly  last  month  by 
President  Boris  Yeltsin. 

Speaking  at  a meeting  in  Moscow  with  Britain's  Defence 
Secretary,  George  Robertson,  General  Sergeyev  said  that  “of 
course"  his  ministry  supported  foe  position  taken  by  Mr  Yeltsin 
at  the  Council  of  Europe  in  Strasbourg. 

On  that  occasion  Mr  Yeltsin  made  an  off-the-cuff  remark  sug- 
gesting that  Russia  would  eventually  sign  the  proposed  Ottawa 
convention  banning  foe  production  and  use  of  anti-personnel 
mines.  His  comment  seemed  to  surprise  the  Russian  military 
establishment  Although  Moscow  will  not  be  ready  to  sign  the 
convention  next  month,  Gen  Sergeyev's  public  endorsement  does 
at  least  suggest  that  his  ministry  is  prepared  to  take  a fresh  look  at 
foe  issue.  — David  FmrtiaU.  Moscow. 


Tehran  stages  anti-US  rally 

DEMONSTRATORS  in  Tehran  burnt  US  and  Israeli  flags  yester- 
day as  anti-American  chants  echoed  across  the  country,  marking 
the  18fo  anniversary  of  the  US  embassy's  seizure. 

Conservatives,  including  the  parliamentary  Speaker  Ali  Akbar 
Nateq-Nouri  and  several  national  assembly  deputies,  joined  an 
anti-American  rally  by  thousands  of  schoolchildren  and  universi- 
ty students  outside  the  former  embassy. 

President  Mohammed  Khatami,  a relative  moderate,  address- 
ing students  at  a boy's  secondary  school  in  Tehran,  “Ameri- 

ca's politicians  owe  an  apology  not  only  to  foe  Iranian  people  but 
also  to  the  American  people." 

Iran’s  media  and  state-affiliated  bodies  had  repeatedly  ration  on 
people  to  attend  the  Tehran  rally  to  mark  foe  National  Day  of 
Struggle  Against  Global  Arrogance  — a term  applied  to  the 
United  States  and  the  West  — Reuters,  Tehran. 


Menem  to  visit  Britain 

TOH-Amhas  invited  President  Carlos  Menem  to  pay  foe  Gist 
wit  toUmdcm  by  an  Argentine  head  of  state  sincethe  1982 
FaUtiands  war.  The  invitation  was  given  during  a meeting  in 
London  yesterday  between  the  Foreign  SecSy, “SccSk. 
and  foe  Argentine  foreign  min  ister.  Guido  di  Te&. 

A Foreign  Office  spokesman  said  Mr  Menem's  visit  next  war 

S&,S5!SS,-^®5 

Despite  the  warming  relations.  Argentina  stm  claims; 


Union  membership  ‘falling’ 

MEMBERSHIP  of  labour  unions  dropped  in  , 

countries  in  the  10  years  to  1995. 


stdl  had  influence,  particularly^ m EuSS?'  that  nmons 

2i.a  mimon  in  las  touSon  £ 

biXre  influential  a 

muchrfeastera  Europe. 


Rugby  boss  avoids 


annual  general  meeting  in  at  1116  “nktfs 

seven  for  Mluleki  33  votes  against 

A second  challenger,  Keith  Parki 
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Iraq  delays 
expulsions 
for  UN  talks 
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anti'USraSj 


l ip  visit  Britain 
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armaments,"  al-Jumhouriya 
! J<l^S  ^?5r,..»_  quotes  a spokesman  for  the 

^ wayn  iww  Iraqi  Monitoring  Directorate 

in  watmngion  as  savine. 

The  US  remained  publicly 

IRAQ  agreed  last  night  to  willing  to  allow  the  UN  strat- 
give  negotiations  a chance  egy  to  take  its  course  yester- 
by  postponing  its  threat-  day  but  the  Defence  Secre- 
med  expulsion  of  Axneri-  tary,  William  Cohen,  warned 
cans  in  the  United  Nations  yesterday  that  any  moves  by 
weapons  inspection  team.  Iraq  to  attack  or  endanger  Its 
Three  UN  envoys  are  due  to  U2  flights  would  be  followed 
start  talks  with  officials  in  by  "serious  consequences". 
Baghdad  this  morning,  know-  The  state  department  spokes- 
ing that  it  could  be  the  UN's  man  James  Rubin  said:  “I 
last  chance  of  avoiding  a con-  think,  in  the  case  of  an  Iraqi 


Erontation  between  Iraq  and 
US-led  forces. 

For  the  second  time  in  two 
! days.  Iraqi  Officials  barred 


attack  on  the  US,  that  would 
be  a very  serious  mistake  on 
Saddam  Hussein's  part.” 

The  White  House  said  ear- 


American  members  of  UN  in-  Her  that  the  president.  Bill 
spec  tion  teams  from  visiting  Clinton,  had  discussed  “a 
suspected  weapons-produc-  wide  range  of  scenarios  that 
tion  sites  yesterday  morning,  might  play  themselves  over 


The  UN  called  off  the  in- 
spections in  protest  but  kept 


the  nest  several  weeks"  at  a 
meeting  with  the  secretary  of 


up  surveillance  flights  by  state,  Madeleine  Albright, 
American  U2  spy-planes,  de-  and  other  advisers. 


and  forcibly  given  an  Islamic  haircut  by  a Taliban  militant  In  the  Afghan  capital  Kabul  yesterday.  According  to  Abdul  Rahim  dar  Khasti,  a senior 
sorer  in  the  area  who  heads  a barber-checkpoint,  hair  covering  the  forehead  allows  Satan  to  nest  there  and  is  banned  under  Islamic  law  photograph:  stefan  smith 


Bitter  divisions  haunt  Rabin  in  the  grave 


David  Shanvck  in  Jerusalem 


GOVERNMENT  calls  vane  of  public  opinion  In 
for  an  inquiry  into  this  increasingly  polarised 
rightwing  consplr-  country.  While  family  and 

acy  theories  about  supporters  lit  candles  at  his 
the  murder  of  Yitzhak  grave,  political  opponents 
Rabin  set  the  prevailing  traded  insults, 
tone  of  bitterness  and  div-  “The  nation  Is  divided, 
ision  yesterday  as  Israel  the  truth  must  be  told,” 
marked  the  second  anniver-  said  Shimon  Peres,  who 
sary  of  his  assassination.  succeeded  Rabin  as  prime 


iag  of  Robin,  co-architect  of  general  election  to  Blnya- 
the  Middle  East  peace  pro-  min  Netanyahu  of  the  right- 
cess,  has  become  a weather-  wing  Likud  party.  “But  1 


think  we  must  move 
towards  peace  for  the  sake 
of  the  country's  future.” 
Earlier  he  described  a 


Blnya-  fat,  paid  tribute  to  the  man 
: right-  with  whom  he  shared  a 
*But  1 Nobel  peace  prize,  calling 
move  Rabin  a “man  of  peace,  not 


Israel  plans  to  sell  land  at 
Har  Homa  within  months 


only  for  the  Palestinians 
bat  for  the  Israelis,  for  the 
Arabs,  for  the  whole  inter- 


spite  a thinly  veiled  Iraqi  The  US  and  British  govern- 
threat  to  shoot  them  down.  ments  have  refused  to  rule 

About  50,000  Iraqis  gatta-  

ered  at  a state-sponsored  rally 

in  Baghdad  yesterday  to  shig  ‘An  attack  On  a U2 
the  praises  of  President  Sad- 
dam Hussein  and  chant  anti-  SDV- Oleine  WOllfd 
American  slogans.  “ 

Despite  the  build-up  of  ten-  fog  a VeTV  SeHOUS 

Sion,  the  UN  secretary-gen-  ” 

eral,  Kofi  Annan,  said  he  was  mistake  On 
confident  the  three  envoys 

(an  Algerian,  an  Argentinian  Saddam’s  Dart’ 
and  a Swede)  would  be  able  to  >jaj 

persuade  Iraq  to  back  down. 

”1  don't  think  ] would  have  out  military  action  against 
put  together  the  team,  nor  President  Saddam's  regime  if 


‘An  attack  on  a U2 
spy-plane  would 
be  a very  serious 
mistake  on 
Saddam’s  part’ 

out  military  action  against 


David  Sharroek  ki  Jerusalem 


reported.  The  plan  provides 


sent  the  tram,  if  I did  not  ex- 
pect that  they  will  succeed." 


for  1,000  houses  next  year  and  he  said, 
conspiracy  theory  implicat-  national  community'*.  300  more  in  1999.  In  total  6,500  The  government  newspaper 

ing  the  security  services  A week  of  comxnemora-  THE  Israeli  government  housing  units  are  planned  for  al-Jumhouriya  said  Iraq 

and  himself  in  the  murder  tions  began  yesterday  with  I plans  an  early  sale  of  land  Har  Homa.  would  use  the  visit  to  extract 

as  a “blood  libel  against  the  a protest  outside  Mr  Netan-  for  1,000  houses  at  Har  Homa,  The  proposal  is  bound  to  a timetable  for  the  rapid  lift- 


state  and  Its  institutions‘,. 
The  theory,  9pun  by 


yahu’s  Jerusalem  home.  An 
opposition  MP  was  arrested 


■ plans  an  early  sale  of  land  Har  Homa. 
for  1,000  houses  at  Har  Homa,  The  proi 


would  use  the  visit  to  extract 


The  reaction  to  the  kill- 1 minister  but  lost  the  1996  rightwingers,  suggests  that  as  he  and  others  attempted 

Rabin's  government  was  to  deposit  a seven-ton 


forewarned  of  the  inten- 
tions of  his  killer  Yigal 


' ; AV:';.r 

mis* 

msm  siiisi 


isters,  Yaakov  Ne'eman, 
giving  it  credibility  by  call- 
ing for  an  official  Inquiry. 


fitting  monument. 

The  organisers  expect 
100,000  people  to  gather  at 


Rabin’s  sister  Rachel  the  site  of  Rabin’s  murder 
summed  up  most  people’s  in  Tel  Aviv  this  weekend, 
reaction  to  the  theory  when  Opposition  parties  are  try- 
she  told  Army  Radio: 'T  feel  ing  to  block  Mr  Netanya- 
1 aim  living  in  an  insane  hu’s  appearance  and  speech 
country.”  at  the  official  state  remem- 

A more  credible  charge  — brance  next  week, 
that  Rabin's  assassination  Meanwhile,  more  anger 
was  precipitated  by  a right-  was  provoked  by  the  news 
wing  campaign  of  incite-  that  an  Israeli  court  has  ac- 


ment  — was  rejected  by  the 
prime  minister  yesterday. 
He  Is  accused  by  Rabin’s 
widow.  Leah.  ottbeUtogthe 
atmosphere  of  hate. 

Mr  Netanyahu  wrote  In 
the  Jerusalem  Post:  **I  . . . 


quitted  a Jewish  extremist 
who  welcomed  Rabin’s  as- 
sassination with  the  words 
“every  dog  has  its  day" 
then  toasted  the  killer. 

The  American-born 
David  Axelrod,  a resident 


doubt  that  he  — no  slouch  the  militant  Jewish  West 
when  it  came  to  Invective — Bank  settlement  of  KJEar  Ta- 
would  agree  with  the  no-  puah  and  a member  of  the 


tion  that  his  murder  was 
caused  by  incitement  and 
campaign  rhetoric.” 


He  said  the  claims  were  I of  violence. 


outlawed  anti-Arab  group 
Kahane  Lives,  had  been 
charged  with  praising  acts 


an  attempt  to  brand  “more 
than  half  the  population” 
— that  is,  rightwingers  — 
with  “the  marie  of  Cain". 

Mrs  Rabin,  responding  to 
complaints  by  the  prime 


In  an  interview  several 
days  after  Rabin's  assassi- 
nation on  November  4 1995, 
Mr  Axelrod  said:  “It  wasn’t 
a Jew  who  was  murdered. 
It  was  a traitor  who  was  ex- 


minister’s  wife  Sara  that  ecu  ted.”  He  told  Israel  TV 
the  left  was  running  an  in-  that  he  and  his  friends  cele- 
citement  campaign  against  bra  ted  the  killing, 
her  husband,  said:  “People  The  state  prosecutor  has 
In  glass  houses  shouldn’t  not  yet  decided  whether  to  j 


An  Israeli  man  deep  in  thought  on  the  site  where  Yitzhak 
Rabin  was  killed  in  1995  photograph;  eyal  warshavskv 


Low  polling  as  elections 
test  Jordanian  democracy 

- — — have  voted  by  late  afternoon. 

Julian  Borger  At  some  polling  stations  in 

Middle  East  Correspondent  capital  Amman  only  a 

— “ . handful  turned  up.  The  turn- 
TURNOUT  was  reported  to  out  was  higher  in  Bedouin 
I be  low  across  the  country  constituencies,  where  tribal 
In  Jordanian  elections  yester-  politics  dominate, 
day  which  were  expected  to  Opposition  groups  say  the 
test  the  credibility  of  the  electoral  laws  disadvantage 
kingdom’s  democratic  national  parties  and  exagger- 
experimenL  . ate  the  importance  of  tribal 

A boycott  called  by  the  Is-  leaders  and  local  issues.  Cam- 
lamic  Action  Front  and  eight  paignlng  on  controversial 
other  opposition  parties  ap-  issues,  such  as  relations  with 
peared  to  combine  with  poor  Israel  was  prohibited, 
weather  to  discourage  voters.  Press  laws  forced  13  week- 
Fewer  than  go  per  cent  in  ur-  lies  to  close  down  during  the 
han  areas  were  reported  to  campaign. 


throw  stones.” 

The  Palestinian  Author- 
ity president,  Yasser  Ara- 


appeal  against  Sunday's 
ruling,  a justice  ministry 
spokeswoman  said. 


Jazz  trumpets 
Azeri  boom 
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Tom  Whitettoosa  In  Baku 

IN  THE  Black  Jack  Cafe 
players  In  the  new  Great 
Game  for  the  2ist  cen- 
tury’s biggest  oil  reserves 
are  temporarily  in  har- 
mony. An  Iranian  puts 
down  his  tea  and  applauds 
as  his  Norwegian  colleague 
brings  out  Ms  trumpet  and 
joins  the  jazz  band  on  stage. 
Azerbaijanis,  Turks,  Amer- 
icans arid  a few  Britons  are 
'deep  in  conversation. 

A previous  generation  of 
international  Ml  prospec- 
tors brought  Jazz  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Asia  during  the 
I stunted  oil  boom  of  the 
1920s  and  1930s.  Their  suc- 
cessors are  grateful. 

“Baku  is  a great  jazz 
city,”  said  Ina  Berg,  the 
trumpet-playing  Norwe- 
gian PR  man  for  the  BP-Sta- 
toil  alliance.  “Oil  money  is 
sponsoring  concerts.  The 
quality  of  the  music  we 
hear  is  world  class.” 
Azerbaijan’s  disastrous 
war  with  neighbouring  Ar- 
menia provoked  an  exodus 
from  Baku  and  the  tempo- 
rary death  of  the  city’s  cul- 
ture. Three  years  later  a 
measure  of  cosmopolitan- 
ism has  returned. 

“The  new  foreign  commu- 
nity has  been  good,  because 
otherwise  Jazz  could  have 
died  here.”  said  saxophon- 
ist Rain  Sultanov,  whose 
trio  plays  at  the  cafe. 

Azerbaijan’s  affinity  with 
jazz  can  be  explained  by  its 
similarity  to  the  local  folk 
music,  Mugam.  “They  both 


require  improvisation,”  Mr 
Sultanov  said. 

Jazz  had  a complicated 
relationship  with  the  for- 
mer Soviet  authorities:  as 
the  music  of  black  workers 
exploited  by  American  cap- 
italists it  was  applauded, 
but  as  the  soundtrack  to 
Western  decadence  it  was 
frowned  upon. 

The  music  flourished , 
underground  in  Baku, 
whose  musicians  rarely 
travelled  abroad.  But  in  the  , 
chaotic  aftermath  of  Azer- 
baijan’s independence  from  i 
the  Soviet  Union,  Mr  Sul- 
tanov took  his  saxophone 
to  Germany  and  is  stUL  toy- 
ing with  permanent  exile. 

“Xu  Baku  you  only  win 
recognition  when  you’re 
dead,”  he  said.  “But  if  the 
oil  wealth  really  does  filter 
down,  the  music  scene  here 
could  takeoff." 

In  neighbouring  Georgia 
a retreat  from  the  economic 
precipice  — driven  partly 
by  a new  pipeline  carrying 
Azerbaijani  oil  to  Georgia’s 
I Black  Sea  coast  — is  also 
having  a cultural  impact 

Last  month’s  Interna- 
tional Arts  Festival  in  Tbi- 
lisi brought  together  per- 
formers from  Georgia, 
Armenia,  Azerbaijan  and 
Russia  — countries  still  at 
odds,  but  no  longer  at  war. 

New  hostilities  could  end 
Azerbaijan’s  oil  boom  and 
put  the  Caucasus  back  to 
square  one.  For  now,  Mr 
Sultanov  said,  “it’s  a place 
of  confrontation  and  differ- 
ent traditions.  In  such 
places  jazz  can  flourish”. 


the  controversial  Jewish  create  further  problems  for 
settlement  in  Arab  East  Jeru-  Mr  Netanyahu  in  the  United 


boulder  in  the  city's  Zion 
Square  in  a symbolic 


salem,  it  was  disclosed 
yesterday. 


The  proposal  is  bound  to  a timetable  for  the  rapid  lift- 
c reate  further  problems  for  ing  of  the  UN  sanctions  im- 
Mr  Netanyahu  in  the  United  posed  after  Baghdad's  1990  in- 
states. where  Israeli  and  Pal-  va&ion  of  Kuwait  UN  officials 


estinlan  negotiators  finally  insist  that  the  sanctions  can 


Iraq  refuses  to  co-operate 
with  the  inspections,  insti- 
gated after  the  Gulf  war  in 
1991  to  uncover  and  eliminate 
suspected  Iraqi  projects  to  de- 
velop chemical,  biological 
and  nuclear  weapons. 

In  the  UN  Security  Council 
Russia  and  France  have  op- 
posed the  use  of  force,  but 
they  issued  a joint  communi- 


The  ministry  of  building  started  work  yesterday  on  only  be  lifted  when  its  inspec-  que  from  Paris  yesterday  urg- 


Amir  and  did  nothing.  Most  renaming  ceremony  and  in 
Israelis  have  discounted  It,  protest  at  the  failure  of  the 
but  that  has  not  prevented  rightwing-con trolled  cotm- 
one  of  Mr  Netanyahu's  min-  cti  to  honour  Rabin  with  a 


and  construction  only  needs 
the  approval  of  the  prime 
minister.  Bin  yam  in  Netan- 


reviving  the  peace  process. 

Central  to  the  success  of  the 
talks  is  the  proposal  by  the 


yahu.  who  is  also  head  of  the  US  secretary  of  state,  Made- 
department  leine  Albright,  for  a tempo- 

ft  was  Mr  Netanyahu's  deci-  rary  halt  in  settlement  build- 


tors  have  verified  that  Iraq 
has  no  weapons  of  mass 
destruction. 

The  Iraqi  government  has 


leine  Albright,  for  a tempo-  accused  American  inspectors 
rary  halt  in  settlement  build-  of  espionage,  and  yesterday 


sion  in  March  to  start  build-  ing  in  the  West  Rank  and  offered  to  co-operate  with  the 
ing  at  Har  Homa  which  Arab  East  Jerusalem.  UN  Special  Commission  (Uns- 

plunged  the  Middle  East  The  Israelis  say  they  are  com)  if  US  inspectors  and  U2 
peace  process  into  crisis.  Sul-  prepared  to  slow  down  work  at  planes  were  withdrawn.  It  de- 
cide bombings  by  Islamic  mil-  existing  sites  and  freeze  plans  nied  a report  in  the  Observer 


offered  to  co-operate  with  the 
UN  Special  Commission  (Uns- 
com)  if  US  inspectors  and  U2 


itants  have  since  claimed  24  tor  new  ones  if  the  Pal 
Israeli  lives.  ians  will  let  them  postpo 

The  first  stage  ofinfrastruc-  ready  agreed  troop  ' 

tune  work  at  Har  Homa  was  drawals.  The  Palestii 

recently  completed  and  hous-  insist  on  the  Israelis  respect- 
ing land  sales  are  expected  to  ing  the  Oslo  accords  in  full 
start  within  months.  Mr  Netanyahu  leaves  for 

It  is  the  only  area  of  Jerusa-  the  US  next  week  but  has 
lem  the  minikry  will  put  up  been  snubbed  by  Pres 
for  sale  in  the  next  two  years.  Clinton,  who  has  been  u 
the  dally  newspaper  Ha'aretz  to  find  time  to  meet  him. 


ing  Baghdad  to  comply  with 
the  inspections. 

Few  observers  believe  they 
could  stand  in  the  way  of  mili- 
tary retaliation  if  Iraqi  forces 
bring  down  one  of  the  U2  spy- 
planes.  An  Unscom  spokes- 
man said  yesterday  that  the 
flights  were  continuing 
“without  interruption”. 

The  US  has  recently  rein- 


tor  new  ones  if  the  Palestin-  on  Sunday  that  it  had  blocked  forced  its  presence  in  the 
ians  will  let  them  postpone  al-  the  inspections  because  Uns~  region,  which  includes  20,000 
ready  agreed  troop  with-,  com  officials  had  been  close  troops,  200  warplanes . and 
drawals.  The  Palestinians'  to  uncovering  stockpiles  of  a dozens  of  ships.  Last  month 
insist  on  the  Israelis  respect-  Lethal  liquid  nerve-agent  the  aircraft  carrier  Nimitz  ar- 
ing  the  Oslo  accords  in  foil  called  VX.  rived  in  , the:'Gulf  ’hhead  of 

Mr  Netanyahu  leaves  for  “Iraq  has  announced  that  it  schedule,  and  the  US  air  force 
the  US  next  week  but  has  had  success  in  laboratory  sent  four  additional  F-16 


been  snubbed  by  President  preparation  of  the  VX  mate- 
Clinton,  who  has  been  unable  rial  but  it  foiled  to  produce 
to  fmd  time  to  meet  him.  it  and  it  has  not  used  it  in 


schedule,'  and  the  US  air  force 
sent  four  additional  F-16 
planes  to  Turkey  to  support 
the  enforcetoenrofibe  “no-fly 
zone”  over  nortiieoxlraq. 


NOW  YOU  CAN  KEEP  YOUR  NETWORKS,  SYSTEMS  AND  APPLICATIONS  ON  TRACK.  If  you're  looking 
to  gain  control  of  your  computing  environment  look  to  Tivoli.  Our  open  enterprise  management  software  extends  your 
control  across  platforms,  giving  you  the  power  to  manage  all  your  systems,  applications  and  databases  - now  and  down 
the  line.  And  with  TM  E 10  NetView,  Tivoli  puts  you  in  complete  command  of  your  networks  of  all  types  and  sizes.  Backed 
by  hundreds  of  hardware  and  software  vendors,  Tivoli's  open  technology  enables  you  to  roll  out  applications  on  a large 
scale.  And  keep  service  levels  high.  All  from  a central  view.  And  as  an  IBM  company,  we  give  you  the  added  benefit  of 
worldwide  service  and  support.  To  find  out  more,  visit  www.tlvoli.com  and  put  your  network  on  the  right  track  with  TivolL 
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Opera’s  timeshare  option 

But  it  can’t  flourish  in  the  capital  in  one  garden 


TWO  OPERA  companies  into  one  opera 
house  won't  go.  That  is  the  common' 
sense  reaction  to  Chris  Smith's  new 
proposal  for  Covent  Garden,  unless 
bricks  and  mortar  are  regarded  as  more 
important  as  arias  and  ensemble.  Set 
ting  up  an  operatic  Railtrack  to  run  the 

— renamed  — Royal  Opera  House  could 
have  similar  results  to  rail  privatisa- 
tion. There  would  be  fewer  operas  com- 
ing  through  the  station,  and  the  less 
popular  items  could  stop  running  alto- 
gether. The  Culture  Secretary  is  right 
to  tnTir  of  the  “shambles’'  which  opera 
management  in  the  capital  has  become. 
He  may  be  right  to  upstage  the  Arts 
Council,  which  has  seemed  over- 
whelmed by  the  size  of  the  problem,  in 
m airing  his  un trailed  announcement. 
But  if  his  “proposal”  is  — as  many 
suspect  — really  a decision  in  disguise, 
it  is  one  which  is  likely  only  to  com- 
pound further  the  confusion. 

If  the  Royal  Opera  (plus  the  Royal 
Ballet)  have  to  share  Covent  Garden 
with  the  English  National  Opera,  there 
are  no  prizes  for  guessing  who  will  get 
the  plum  dates.  Come  the  busy  autumn 
or  spring  seasons,  and  the  ENO  will  be 
packed  off  to  play  in  draughty  provin- 
cial theatres,  on  sound  economic 
grounds.  For  ENO,  the  English-singtng 
company  with  homegrown  stars  and  a 
more  experimental  repertoire,  cannot 
charge  as  much  as  the  Royal  Opera 
which  will  continue  to  hit  the  high 
notes  with  the  big  continental  stars.  It 
will  be  a simple  equation  based  on 
pounds  per  bum  on  seat 

The  result  will  be  a perverse  one:  the 
company  judged  by  many  to  be  elitist 
and  conservative  in  its  musical  values 

— and  which  has  mishandled  its  affairs 
so  badly  in  recent  years  — will  domi- 
nate the  new  arrangement  The  other 
company  which  (though  not  exactly 
brilliant  at  managing  itself  either)  has  a 
better  track  record  and  offers  a much 
more  interesting  programme  mix  — in 


a language  which  everyone  can  under- 
stand — will  become  the  Junior  team. 

So  what  is  the  solution?  There  is  no 
escaping  the  unfortunate  facts  that  both 
die  Royal  Opera  House  and  the  Coli- 
seum — current  home  of  ENO  — 
require  modernisation,  and  that  nei- 
ther company  will  survive  without 
some  form  of  continued  subsidy.  Opera 
is  a minority  enthusiasm,  but  the  6.5 
per  cent  of  the  adult  population  who  go 
to  the  opera  are  still  a sizeable  number. 
And  though  the  provincial  companies 
do  excellent  work  with  less  money,  the 
loss  or  demotion  of  a national  company 
will  have  a knock-on  effect  upon  the 
whole  profession.  One  partial  solution, 
already  aired  in  this  paper,  would  be 
for  the  Royal  Opera  to  throw  itself 
entirely  on  the  private  sector.  Though 
its  financial  problems  are  the  ones  most 
often  discussed,  its  high-profile  produc- 
tions offer  more  to  the  corporate  spon- 
sor. Indeed  the  Royal  Opera  has  already 
raised  £65  million  towards  the  cost  of 
the  new  House  from  private  benefac- 
tors. ENO  (and  the  provincial  compa- 
nies) arguably  have  a greater  claim  on 
public  funds  for  their  more  adventur- 
ous work  in  rather  less  glamorous 
surroundings. 

As  for  the  bricks  and  mortar,  there  is 
a way  out  just  up  the  road  from  the 
Guardian.  Sadlers  Wells  — itself  now 
being  modernised  — was  the  home  of 
ENO  in  its  original  form  and  will  be 
open  again  within  a year.  It  offers  a 
reasonable  capacity  and  also  a "shut- 
down” version  for  smaller  productions. 
Let  the  Royal  Opera — which  is  already 
contracted  for  Sadlers  Wells  while  Co- 
vent Garden  is  being  modernised  — 
rotate  both  houses  with  the  ENO  on 
equal  terms.  With  same  of  the  money 
saved,  it  could  offer  more  affordable 
prices  in  the  original  spirit  of  Lilian 
Baylis.  And,  who  knows,  it  might  even 
manage  to  sing  the  occasional  Tosca, 
without  an  Italian  tenor,  in  English. 


Drug  culture  does  not  exist 

Instead,  there  are  local  problems  needing  local  answers 


YESTERDAY’S  report  on  young  people 
and  drugs  will  shock  many  people. 
Which  report  on  drug  abuse  doesn’t? 
But  yesterday’s  was  different  The 
people  whom  it  will  shock  are  tabloid 
journalists  and  rightwing  MPs  who  pre- 
fer to  deal  with  stereotypes  rather  than 
reality.  The  report  based  on  a survey  of 
854  young  people  and  in-depth  inter- 
views with  110,  concludes  that  most 
young  people  who  use  illicit  drugs  are 
sociable,  sensible  and  have  strong  ties 
of  trust  and  respect  with  their  families. 
Contrary  to  the  conventional  image, 
they  are  not  reckless,  alienated  losers, 
lacking  self-esteem  and  unable  to  resist 
peer  pressure.  Far  from  requiring 
social  skills  training,  the  researchers 
found  them  less  introverted  than  those 
who  do  not  use  drugs,  leading  active 
lives  in  which  drug-taking  was  an  inte- 
grated part  of  certain  social  events. 
Stand  by  for  howls  of  protest  from  the 
Right  but  a murmuring  of  assent  from  a 
large  cross  section  of  parents  who  are 
in  touch  with  their  teenage  children. 

There  was  an  even  more  controver- 
sial assertion  in  the  Joseph  Rowntree 
Foundation  report  the  denial  of  the 
Right’s  favourite  bogey,  the  emergence 
of  a national  “drugs  culture”.  The  team, 
all  based  with  the  independent  think- 
tank  Demos,  declares:  “There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a ’drug  culture’,  nor  even 
‘drug  cultures’.  Rather,  drugs  play  dif- 
ferent roles  in  different  youth  cultures 
and  sub-cultures.”  This  is  not  a seman- 
tic argument  It  has  profound  policy 
implications.  The  interviews  in  four 


different  areas  in  Britain  reveal  impor- 
tant differences:  on  Manchester’s 
sprawling  Wythenshawe  estate  with 
daunting  unemployment  drugs  were 
used  to  fill  the  vacuum  and  find  stimu- 
lation, but  further  south  in  Kingston 
and  Brighton,  they  were  seen  as  a form 
of  relaxation,  alongside  alcohol,  for 
people  with  full  and  active  lives.  Only  if 
these  local  differences  are  recognised, 
will  harm-reduction  policies  succeed. 

This  is  far  more  fundamental  than 
the  debate  over  the  legalisation  of  can- 
nabis. Whatever  happens  on  the  de- 
criminalisation  front  policy-makers 
will  still  want  to  pursue  harm-reduc- 
tion programmes.  How  should  the  mes- 
sages be  relayed?  The  research  contains 
some  important  lessons  about  making 
more  use  of  informal  avenues  like 
clubs,  local  radios  and  families.  Some 
local  authorities,  like  Cambridge,  have 
pioneered  drug  education  programmes 
with  parents.  Given  the  strong  ties 
between  users  and  their  families,  this 
makes  sense.  More  use  could  be  made  of 
users  themselves,  for  most  disapprove 
of  people  who  lose  control  The  report 
does  not  deny  there  are  problem-users, 
who  need  special  programmes,  but  em- 
phasises there  are  far  bigger  numbers 
of  recreational-users  (defined  as  using 
drugs  at  least  once  every  two  weeks). 
Many  different  agencies  expressed  sup- 
port yesterday  but  the  most  important 
welcome  came  from  the  new  Drugs 
Csar,  Keith  Hellawell,  who  accepted  the 
need  for  ‘local  responses  to  local  drugs 
problems”.  Good  for  him. 


The  decline  and  fall  of  the  cartoon 

This  is  an  opportunity  rather  than  a symptom  of  national  decline 


FEW  ACnvmES  are  more  in  need  of 
resuscitation  than  the  humble  cartoon. 
This  once-proud  form  of  expression 
sank  to  a new  low  yesterday  when  the 
Broadcasting  Standards  Commission 
reported  that  cartoons  accounted  for 
two-thirds  of  all  terrestrial,  satellite 
and  cable  television  for  children  and 
that  as  a result  “the  diversity  of  broad- 
casting was  declining”.  They  have 
reached  the  nadir  of  their  history:  mass 
popularity.  Da  Vinci  and  Raphael,  who 
drew  some  of  the  earliest  and  most 
Illustrious  cartoons,  must  be  turning  in 
their  graves  at  what  posterity  has  done 
to  their  art  form.  Luther,  who  deliber- 
ately used  cartoon  images  as  a down- 
market medium  to  convert  the  masses, 
would  have  been  more  understanding, 
if  a bit  shocked  at  the  vacuity  of  the  ( 
content 

But  the  high  illiteracy  rate  that  gave 
rise  to  cartoons  in  those  days  does  not 
alas,  seem  to  have  been  cured.  Cartoons 


— with  notable  exceptions  like  Animal 
Farm  — - have  become  associated  with 
dumbing  down.  Immobile  cartoons  con- 
tinue to  irritate  and  subtly  change  soci- 
ety as  they  always  have  done.  The 
trouble  started  when  cartoon  charac- 
ters began  to  move.  Animation  has  not 
yet  led  to  a feeling  of  being  animated 
It  is  time,  surely,  for  New  Labour  to 
have  a cartoons  policy  (they  have  one 
for  everything  else).  Just  as  the  British 
film  industry  hag  been  miraculously 
revived,  so  the  popularity  of  cartoons 
could  be  used  to  inform  and  enlighten 
the  younger  generation.  This  doesn’t 
mean  that  the  influence  of  Disney 
should  give  way  to  that  of  Mandelson, 
merely  that  educators  should  make  full 
use  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  media 
around.  Where  will  the  money  come 
from?  It  is  tempting  to  look  to  the 
bottomless  pockets  of  the  lottery.  But 
that  would  lead  to  one  certain  result  a 
field  day  for  cartoonists. 


The  Nanny  State  -. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Blair’s  battle 
over  councils 

IT  IS  encouraging  to  see 
Tony  Blair’s  name  attached 
to  a pledge  to  clean  up  our 
local  councils  and  restore 
faith  in  politics  (Nest  on  the 
list  clean  up  the  councils,  No- 
vember 3).  Having  endured  al- 
most 25  unlovely  years  as  sub- 
jects of  Sefton.  the  90,000 
residents  of  Southport  are,  for 
the  third  time,  trying  to 
achieve  self-government  in 
place  of  a council  which  was 
recently  responsible  for  three 
catastrophic  failures  in  social 
services  administration. 

As  a result  of  this  triple 
public  relations  disaster 
(which  took  place  just  after 
the  Local  Government  Com- 
mission had  closed  consulta- 
tion on  the  future  of  South- 
port  within  Sefton),  a 
delegation  of  officers  and 
councillors  were  summoned 
to  meet  Paul  Boateng, 

Far  from  accepting  chas- 
tisement from  the  Minister, 
they  asked  for  more  money 
and  were  surprised  at  the  sug- 
gestion that  they  should  put 
their  own  house  in  order.  Al- 
though Southport  has  a very 
high  elderly  population,  this 
council  was  operating,  in 
qjectacular  defiance  of  gov- 
ernment policy,  a means  test 
which  left  home  residents 
with  barely  enough  for  a de- 
cent burial;  a policy  which 
they  alone  applied  until  just 
before  their  meeting  with  Mr 
Boateng. 

The  council  has  been  politi- 
cally hung  for  as  long  as  any- 
body can  remember  and  “the 
officer  party"  has  become  a 
sad  local  joke,  which  is  now 
costing  council  tax-payers 
dear.  The  last  time  the 
borough  was  reviewed,  more 
letters  in  support  of  indepen- 
dence were  received  than  the 
numbers  who  voted  in  the 
local  elections,  yet  the  views 
of  officers  and  persons  out- 
side the  town  were  allowed  to 
overturn  an  initial  recom- 
mendation for  self  govern- 
ment Were  the  English  con- 
sulted about  Scotland  or 
Wales? 

Shortly,  Mr  Blair  and  his 
colleagues  win  be  presented 

with  the  findings  of  the  Local 
Government  Review  of  Sefton 
and  will  thus  be  in  a position 
to  demonstrate  to  citizens  and 
officers  what  happens  to 
foiled  councils  which  have 
totally  last  the  confidence  of 
their  citizens. 

Name  and  address  supplied. 

OKAY,  so  Tony  Blair  prob- 
ably had  no  more  than  800 
or  so  words  for  his  piece  on 
cleaning  up  local  govern- 
ment But  he  will  need  to  do 
better  than  introducing  “Best 
Value"  and  a “new  ethical 
framework’’  if  he  is  to  suc- 
ceed in  overcoming  the  deep 
sense  of  cynicism  in  which 
local  political  processes  are 
held  by  those  whose  lives  are 
affected  by  their  decisions. 
Yes,  it  is  easy  to  be  cynical.  It 
is  also  fully  justified  In  my 
view. 

The  public  face  of  local  de- 
mocracy is  to  be  seen  at  coun- 
cil meetings.  In  Leicester,  a 
Labour  stronghold  (and  a new 
unitary  authority),  council- 
lors use  the  forum  as  an  op- 
portunity for  trading  mind- 
less insults  and  evading  the 
issues.  Real  debate  is  rare. 
Others  just  sleep  through  the 
proceedings,  knowing  that 
anything  of  importance  has 
already  been  decided  some- 
where else. 

Decisions  are  made  by  an 
inner  circle  of  political  trust- 
ees, often  on  a whim  or  to 
serve  sectional  interests, 
whilst  the  principled  are  mar- 
ginalised by  their  refusal  to 
play  the  game.  If  they  are  not 
incorporated  they  frequently 
become  thoroughly 

disheartened 

Local  democracy  is  not  well 
sraved  by  this  Charade  and 
modernisation  is  long  over- 
due. But  Tony  Blair  is  under- 
estimating the  depth  of  the 
problem. 

Malcolm  Payne. 

422  Nar  bo  rough  Road, 
Leicester  LE3  2FR. 


Woodward:  some  small  doubts 


UCB  has  been  printed 
recently  of  the  deplor- 
able treatment  of  Brit- 
ish au  pairs  in  America  (New 
trial  sought  for  nanny, 
November  4).  We  should  not 
be  smug.  As  a teacher  of 
English  as  a foreign  language, 
I am  constantly  made  aware  of 
the  daunting  responsibilities 
entrusted  to  young  girls  with 
little  or  no  experience  of  child- 
care and  whose  understand- 
ing of  English  is  often  basic. 

To  many  ihmtuws,  the  term 
"light  housework  and  occa- 
sional babysitting”  has  come 
to  mean  a working  week  in 
excess  of  40  hours  in  exchange 
for  pocket  money.  Au  pairs 
primarily  come  here  to  im- 
prove their  English. 

This  is  too  frequently  ig- 
nored by  families  who  readily 
prevent  students  from  attend- 
ing college  if  It  proves  incon- 
venient Many  au  pairs  have 
to  attend  evening  courses 
when  they  are  exhausted  after 
a nine-hour  day’s  work.  Some 
of  my  students  have  been 
dose  to  tears  when  explaining 
why  they  have  been  unable  to 
do  their  homework. 

I too  condemn  the  exploita- 
tion of  British  au  pairs  work- 
ing abroad.  But  our  moral  in- 
dignation should  not  blind  us 
to  what  is  happening  behind 
for  too  many  affluent  front 
doors  In  this  country. 

Deborah  Koder. 

Barnet  College, 

Wood  Street, 

Barnet,  Herts. 

AMERICAN  attitudes  to  In- 
house  child-carers  can  be 
deeply  ambivalent,  as  demon- 
strated in  the  Louise  Wood- 
ward case.  The  Eappens 
apparently  expected  an  un- 


trained teenager  to  have  sole 
daytime  responsibility  for 
their  baby,  paid  her  less  than 
a daily  house-cleansr,  and 
treated  her  like  a child  by  try- 
ing to  impose  a night-tune 
curfew. 

We  lived  in  the  eastern  US 
for  five  years.  During  that 
time  two  British  NNEB  nan- 
nies in  succession  looked  after 
our  two  amaTi  children  while 
we  worked  outside  our  home. 
These  highly-trained  and 
capable  young  women  were 
faced  with  contempt  among 
their  American  contemporar- 
ies for  being  “in-house  work- 
ers”. The  same  snobbish  atti- 
tude prevailed  among  parents 
of  our  children’s  American 
friends.  This  made  their  social 
lives  very  difficult,  and  loneli- 
ness was  a real  problem.  Not 
for  nothing  Is  there  such  a 
dearth  of  American  au  pairs, 
let  alone  American-trained 


There  was  also  much  disap- 
proval among  local  parents  for 
the  saiariflK  that  we  paid. 
Though  mere  (foliar-transla- 
tions of  UK  rates,  they  were 
seen  as  dangerously  generous 
compared  to  the  poverty 
wages  paid  to  local  childcare 
workers,  including  nursery 
school  teachers.  The  mixture 
of  contempt  and  meanness 
which  characterises  some 
Americans’  attitudes  is  some- 
thing that  too  few  non-Ameri- 
cans are  prepared  for. 

Unless  both  prospective 
American  parent-employers 
and  their  foreign  au  pairs  are 
given  thorough  preliminary 
briefings,  there  will  be  no  end 
to  the  disappointments  — and 
the  accidents. 

Caroline  Doggart 
London  SW3. 


mmgBY  is  everyone  assum- 
W log  the  young  woman  is 
innocent?  A child  died,  the 
rhiid  was  in  her  care,  and  she 
must  bear  some  responsi- 
bility. Her  complete  denial  of 
any  wrong-doing  was  to  me 
the  clearest  iwdi«»tinn  of  her 
attitude.  Anyone  who  has 
looked  after  «nan  children 
will  know  they  do  have  acci- 
dents, small  children  can 
wriggle  quickly  and  bang 
their  heads  accidentally,  for 
example. 

Whenever  a child  In  my 
care  hurt  itself,  fell  over  say.  I 
would  always  inform  the 
parents.  I find  Ms  Woodward's 
rlfllm  that  nothing  of  this  na- 
ture ever  happened  while  she 
worked  for  the  Eappens  be- 
yond belief,  i am  glad  the  jury 
felt  the  same  way.  If  she  had  at 
least  admitted  the  stress  she 
was  under,  her  own  inexperi- 
ence — - the  very  things  people 
are  now  using  as  explanations 
for  her  supposed  innocence  — 
then  maybe  the  more  appro- 
priate conviction  of  man- 
slaughter would  have  been 
made. 

Name  and  address  supplied. 

ALL  parents  and  carers 
rmknow  the  frustration  of  a 
screaming,  inconsolable 
child.  One  of  the  best  pieces  of 
child-rearing  advice  I 
received  was  that  a baby 
safely  in  his  cot  will  come  to 
no  harm  for  lo  minutes  even 
if  they  are  crying.  Knowing 
that  a parent  has  a problem 
can  enable  others  to  do  some- 
thing to  assist 

It  seems  likely  that  at  least 
one  of  the  key  players  in 
court  inflicted  these  injuries, 
and  they  may  in  the  future  be 
in  a position  of  caring  for  an- 


other baby.  Does  it  not  serve 
the  memory  of  Matthew  and 
the  safety  of  other  children 
better  to  identify  who  rather 
fhan  engage  in  xenophobic 
discussions  about  the  basis  of 
American  justice? 

(Dr)  Sharon  Blnyon. 
Warwickshire. 

YOU  persist  in  calling 
Louise  Woodward  a 
“nanny”,  she  is  not  a trained, 
qualified  and  experienced 
nanny,  she  is  a totally  un- 
trained, unqualified  and  inex- 
perienced teenager,  and  that 
feet  may  perhaps  be  the  most 
significant  of  all  the  issues, 
emotive  and  factual,  sur- 
rounding the  case. 

Janet  Fraser. 

School  of  Languages. 
University  of  Westminster. 

IS  IT  not  time  to  initiate 
some  preventative  mea- 
sures to  reduce  Incidents  of 
Shaken  Baby  Syndrome  in 
the  UK?  The  fatality  rate 
with  shaken  babies  is  25  per 
cent  whereas  a drop  from  the 
third  floor  of  a budding  has  a 
fatality  rate  of  l per  cent.  Fur- 
thermore. In  a recent  study  of 
SBS,  11  of  12  babies  who  suf- 
fered from  a single  incident  erf 
violent  shaking  in  their  first 
six  months  were  found  to 
later  develop  symptoms  in- 
cluding hemiparesis.  mental 
retardation,  psycho-motor 
disorders,  severe  anxiety  dis- 
orders, development  disabil- 
ity, behavioural  problems 
and  byper-kinesia. 

It  only  takes  one  violent 
shake  to  cause  massive  brain 
damage. 

Nasim  Bahar. 

7 Ashleigb  Road, 

London  SW14  8PY. 
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A voice  from  the  terraces 


I WOULD  just  like  to  say  that 
I hope  to  eqjoy  the  “thwack- 
ing of  police  batons”  on  femi- 
nists the  next  time  they  have 
reason  to  demonstrate  (The 
age  of  dissent  November  3).  If 
Michelle  Hanson  Is  referring 
to  the  English  supporters  who 
were  provoked  and  attacked 
by  Italian  riot  police,  then 
perhaps  she  would  care  to 
read  the  English  FA'S  report 
on  the  Italian  police's  tactics 
rather  than  presenting  a mis- 
informed, ignorant  view  that 
football  fans  are  dull  men  and 
boys  (who,  interestingly,  she 
woald  prefer  to  be  having 
under  age-sex  and  taking 
drugs). 

I personally  am  proud  to  be 
a fen  of  Southampton  Football 
Club,  a great  team  which  in- 
cludes the  most  talented  and. 
dare  I say,  artistic,  player  In 


England  — Matthew  le  Tis~ 
sier  (and  I state  this  without 
any  irony).  And  yes,  this 
weekend  1 too  felt  my  eyes  fill 
with  tears,  those  of  joy  as 
Saints  managed  an  away  win 
at  Everton. 

Whilst  I do  not  wear  a vel- 
vet jacket  and  talk  about 
Leary  and  Baudelaire,  I do 
live  in  Paris  and  spend  my 
time  in  the  Flore  discussing 
Camus  and  Sartre:  I wrote  my 
Masters  thesis  on  the  former. 
Most  days  I manage  to  con- 
verse and  move  about,  often 
achieving  both  feats  at  the 
same  time.  Football  is  just 
one  of  my  interests  and  I see 
no  reason  why  I should  be 
ashamed  oflt 
Steven  Robson. 

18  Ave  Bosquet, 

75007  Paris, 

France. 


A word  or  two  on  dictionaries 


I A fITH  reference  to  Delia 
V V Summers'  remark  (Anal- 
ysis, November  4)  about  the 
possible  demise  of  Chambers, 
may  1 just  say  that,  in  the 
words  of  Samuel  Johnson,  we 
remain  “unmoved  though 
witlings  sneer  and  rivals 
rail”.  Confident  of  our 
respected  and  long-held  posi- 
tion in  the  dictionary  market, 
we  are  not  about  to  fade  away 
and  for  Della  Summers  to  sug- 
gest this  shows  her  misunder- 
standing of  the  complexity  of 
the  situation. 

Elaine  Higgleton. 

Publishing  Manager, 
Chambers  Harrap  Publishers, 
7 Hopetoun  Crescent 
Edinburgh  EH7  4AY, 


STAR  WARS  (OUF.  1883)  is 
not  a new  word,  it  is  two 
words.  Likewise  World  Wide 
Web  (OUP:  1994)  Is  not  a new 
word.  It  is  three  words. 

Or  am  I dating  the  period  of 
schooling  whan  a word  had  to 
be  a word,  not  a phrase? 
Hilary  Brazier. 

64  Oxford  Avenue, 

Wimbledon  Chase, 

London  SW2Q  8LT. 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  Is 
supplied;  please  Include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear.  We  regret  we 
cannot  acknowledge  those  we 
do  not  use. 


Richard  Eyre’s  strange  new  role 


“THERE  is  an  Intriguing 
I irony  in  Chris  Smith's  deci- 
sion to  appoint  Richard  Eyre 
to  explore  proposals  for  the 
reform  of  London’s  belea- 
guered opera  companies  (Min- 
ister tries  to  Impose  order  on 
Opera  shambles,  November  4). 

The  plan  to  turn  the  existing 
Royal  Opera  House  and 
English  National  Opera  insti- 
tutions into  production  compa- 
nies that  would  sell  their  prod- 
ucts to  a discrete  presenting 
house  called  "Coven t Garden" 
takes  opera  down  the  road 
recently  taken  by  the  BBC.  In 
television  drama,  the  purpose 
of  separating  broadcasting 
from  production  was  to  trim 
the  wings  of  supposedly  elitist 
producers  and  directors,  and 
the  effect  has  been  to  concen- 
trate the  BBC’s  drama  output 
on  police  shows,  hospital 
dramas  and  classic  serials.  The 
consequence  of  putting  the 
marketing  men  and  accoun- 


A Country  Diary 


tants  in  charge  of  the  prog 
ming  of  a single  opera 
seiter  in  London  would  1 
the  benefit  of  the  lovers  o 
better-known  Puccinis, 
sinis  and  Verdis,  but  to  the 
advantage  of  the  distinc 
diversity  and  ambition  oJ 
opera  work  available. 

The  best  argument  ag? 
this  approach  is  provide) 
the  theatre  of  the  last  40  y 
The  great  programmers 
presenters  have  been  art 
directors  in  direct  charg 
single  companies  based 
building.  The  phenomenal 
cess  of  Richard  Eyre’s 
regime  at  the  National  The 
— in  a period  when  so  n 
theatre  companies  were  fl 
denng  under  the  yoke  of 
Council- imposed  execu 
producers  — is  the  best  j 
ible  argument  against  the 
rent  proposals. 

David  Edgar. 

University  of  Birmingham 


JHE  WREK3N:  Dawn  scram- 
bles over  the  industrial  east 
filling  hollows  with  a misty 
white  glow.  All  the  signs  of 
human  settlement  and  indus- 
try are  smudged  under  a hazy 
brilliance  and  plumes  of 
smoke  and  steam  rise  above  it 
as  if  from  vents  in  a new 
earth.  As  the  sun  climbs,  the 
light  strikes  the  Wrekln  and  is 
refracted  through  birch  and 
tak  foliage  leaving  shimmer- 
tog  gold-green  pools  in  the 
woods.  After  the  coldest  Octo- 
ber night  on  record,  minus 
seven  centigrade,  nothing 

sIlent  erections 
of  Dead  Man  s Cocks  — stink- 
horn  fungus  — from  their  leaf- 
mould  graves.  What’s  the 
story,  morning  glory?  Green, 
spiny,  hedgehog  capsules  of 
sweet  chestnuts  litter  the 
path,  even  the  squirrels  are 
52  SJ4  about  yet  Over 
me  Wrekin  s summit  on  the 
dawn  side  a gang  of  rooks, 

SSJ  dance  hi 

bluest  Sky  imag- 
inable. Their  mad,  wing-flic£ 

ermg  dives  and 


spirals  celebrate 
just-for-the-heil-d 

Despite  the  cole 
though  the  sun  h 
it  certainly  ha> 
anything  yet  — i 
little  frost  Away 
side  of  the  Seve 
silver  ribbon  l 
□elds  and  in  dar 
shade  there  are  ■ 
otherwise  the  gi 
and  the  air  is  si 
Wrekto’s  north* 

toe  purpiy-sepia 
away,  not  yet  si 
sunburst  Hills  of 
south  are  still 

Marches  fog  and 

ages,  it’s  as  if  tc 
has  visited  the  i 
and  the  rest  of  tl 
wait  Last  nightI 
toat  I encounter 
these  woods.  An 
seems,  I felt  1 had 
see  if  it  was  true, 
the  fierce  golden  i 

« toe  sun.  the  sik 
toe  east  which 
mountain 
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THERE  arc*  talas  of  be- 
headings. bloodstained 
mouths  and  the  whim- 
perings of  a long,  slow 
death.  Allegations  fly  of  chil- 
dren subjected  to  <*mn«lnnal 
abuse,  followed  by  swift 
counter-charges  of  slander. 
One  side  is  cruel,  the  other 
consumed  with  ignorance  and 
envy  — and  all  before  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  producers  of  yester- 
days Radio  s Live  phone-in 
on  fox-hunting  picked  their 
topic  wisely:  there  are  few 
richer  patches  of  talk-show 
terrain.  Both  sides  are  quick 
to  anger,  each  convinced  it  is 
defending  some  essential 
human  quality  — either  com- 
passion for  our  fellow  crea- 
tures or  man's  basic  freedom. 

Yesterday  it  was  the  ene- 
mies of  the  hunt  whose  blood 
ran  hottest.  Their  fury  was 
provoked  by  the  force  they 
once  called  friend.'  the  Labour 
government.  Downing  Street 
let  it  be  known  it  would  make 
no  extra  time  for  the  private 
member's  bill  banning  the 
bloodsport.  Mike  Foster's 
Wild  Mammals  (Hunting  with 
Dogs)  Bill  will  get  its  flee  vote 
on  November  28  as  promised, 
but  then  it  will  be  left  in  a 
parliamentary  bole  where  it 
might  struggle  and  squeal  for 
a while  — but  where  it  will 
most  certainly  die. 

Hunters  have  raised  a quiet 
cheer,  as  their  opponents 
either  weep  or  vow  to  fight 
on.  But  those  with  no  stake  in 
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VIEWERS  to  BBC2'$ 
Newsnight  on  Monday 
f “Plated  by 
r-t£?rf?«iaace  of  New 
Labour  MP  Mike  Foster. 

mfroin  being  furious  with 
“e  government  for  Wiling 
h»s  Bill  to  ban  rox-huntlng 
by  denying  jt  parliamen- 
tary time,  Mr  Foster  con- 
nived a display  of  almost 
Brintonian  loyalty.  “What 
is  important  is  that  we  show 
the  British  people  that  the 
elected  House  of  Commons 
is  reflecting  the  massive 
show  of  support  for  the  abo- 
lition ofhuntlng  with 

dogs,*'  he  told  Kirsty  War  It. 

Bni  that's  brilliant.  A show 
of  support  is  so  much  more 
important  than  trivial 
things,  such  as  silly  old  leg- 
islation.  And  besides* 
where's  the  challenge  in 
passing  legislation  sup- 
ported by  a huge  majority  of 
MPs?  It’s  much  too  easy  t 
Mike's  phone  was  diverted 
back  to  the  switchboard  yes- 
terday, so  we  must  remove 
oar  hats  to  him  publicly  in- 
stead.  A Job  on  the  outskirts 
of  government  is  the  very 
least  this  remarkably  well 
behaved  chap  deserves. 

HAD  the  Diary  not 
been  warming  to  Mr 
Foster's  fearlessness, 
it  would  have  been  at  a glit- 
tering party  held  by  Howell 
James,  once  John  Major’s 
press  secretary  but  now 
promoted  to  being  one  of 
Lord  Andrew  Lloyd-Web- 
ber1s trio  ofPR  consultants. 
When  we  rang  Howell’s 
partner  Sir  Nick  Lloyd,  who  . 
invited  ns,  to  apologise,  he 
was  grace  itself.  ‘Tm  very 
sorry  you  missed  it,”  said 
Sir  Nick.  “We  had  lots  and 
lots  of  guests.  from  John 
Birt  to  Cilia  Black.”  Ah,  had 
we  only  known,  had  we  only 
but  known  . . . As  for  Lord 
Andrew’s  health,  the  news 
is  marvellous.  The  tropical 
amoeba  is  not  in  residence 
presently,  and  Nick  de- 
scribes Lord  A as  “tip  top”. 

Exercising  us  right 

as  Chief  Whip  to  see  in 
advance  lists  of  for- 
eign^VIPs  about  to  visit 
Blighty,  Chief  Whip  Nick 
Brown  has  found  a name 
that  intrigues  him.  Mr 
Brown  is  tempted  to  invite 
the  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe  to  Downing  Street  on 
the  single  ground  that  his 
name  is  Matthew  Storrin. 
Mattie  Storrln  was,  of 
course,  the  political  hack 
who  fell  in  love,  fatally, 
with  Chief  Whip  Francis  Ur- 
qnhart  in  House  off Cards. 
Whether  MrBrown  will 
permit  the  editor  to  call  him 
“Daddy”,  before  throwing 
him  off  a Westminster  roof, 
it  is  too  soon  to  predict. 


Labour  perfects  the 
not-me  manoeuvre 


the  hunting  debate  should 
also  pay  attention.  For  there 
Is  bad  news  here  for  all  of  us. 

Putting  aside  the  merits  or 
faults  of  the  Foster  bill, 

! you've  got  to  wonder  what’s 
going  on  when  a government 
with  a staggeringly  large  ma- 
jority abandons  a proposal 
with  at  least  60  per  cent  of 
public  support  and  enough 
Westminster  backers  to  sail 
through  the  Commons.  Gov- 
ernment managers  say  there 
just  isn't  time,  a laughable 
claim  six  months  into  a par- 
liament — and  absurd  after 
MPs  have  Just  returned  from 
a three- month  summer  break, 
one  of  their  longest  ever. 

The  other  official  excuse  is 
opposition  in  the  Lords, 
where  Tory  backwoodsmen 
could  use  a hunting  bill  to 
dog  up  more  valued  legisla- 
tion. like  the  self-rnle  plans 
for  Scotland  and  Wales.  But 
this  argument  soon  unravels. 
John  Prescott  is  said  to  have 
relished  the  prospect  of  a 
People  vs  Lords  battle,  with 
the  double-barrelled  heredl- 
taries  lining  up  for  the  right 
to  take  a draught  of  port,  gal- 
lop across  the  countryside 
and  chase  a fox  to  its  death. 
Relocating  the  contest  to  the 
Upper  House  might  even  have 
been  a neat  strategy  for  the 
bill's  success. 

Perhaps  none  of  this  would 
matter  If  It  was  a one-off  a 
mere  hobby  horse  shoved  to 
the  sidelines  by  the  brutal- 
ities of  the  Westminster  time- 


table. But  there  is  a pattern 
here:  the  Labour  Government 
i seems  determined  to  dodge 
i the  difficult  decisions.  In  its 
anxious  wish  to  make  no  ene- 
mies, to  keep  every  part  or  its 
ever-expanding  all-Britain  co- 
alition on  board.  Labour  has 
made  a habit  of  delaying  or 
delegating  away  the  most 
troublesome  questions.  When 
the  Blairites  see  a hard 
choice,  they  run. 

Of  course  this  is  often 
smart  politics.  A model  of  the 
form  came  last  week  with 
Gordon  Brown's  Commons 
statement  on  the  single  cur- 
rency. Politically  it  was  mas- 
terful, perching  on  that 
golden  knife-edge  which 
could  win  positive  headlines 
in  the  Eurosceptic  Sun  and 
Times,  and  still  skewer  the 
Conservatives  down  the 
middle.  But  Brown’s  prepare- 
and -decide  formula  did  not 
amount  to  much  more  than 
wait-and-see  plus,  a finely- 
crafted  lump  of  reheated  Ma- 
jorite  fudge.  It  was  left  to 
Messrs  Clarke  and  Heseltine, 
not  Labour,  to  make  the  posi- 
tive case  for  monetary  union 

— and  to  take  the  flak. 

In  fact,  the  Chancellor  is 
rather  adroit  at  anns-length 
politics.  In  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment's earliest  actions,  he 
ceded  control  over  interest 
rates  to  the  Bank  of  England 

— ensuring  no  Chancellor 
would  ever  again  take  direct 
blame  far  monetary  policy. 
The  Labour  penchant  far  pol- 


icy reviews  is  part  of  the 
■amp  habit  By  asking  Profes- 
sor George  Bain  to  suggest 
the  right  figure  far  the  mini- 
mum wage.  Brown  will  be 
free  to  look  employers  in  the 
eye  and  utter  the  words 
which  could  serve  as  this 
Government's  motto:  "It 
wasn't  me.  Guv." 

A less  obvious  example  has 
surfaced  in  the  running  de- 
bate over  a privacy  law, 
aimed  at  restraining  press  in- 
trusion. Tony  Blair  knows  the 
Murdoch  and  Rothermere 
press  foam  with  fury  at  the 
mere  prospect  of  legislation, 
so  be  will  not  table  a bill.  But 
he  also  knows  there  is  a pub- 
lic desire  to  tame  the  press. 
How  to  bridge  these  two  oppo- 
site positions?  The  not-me 
maneouvre.  of  course.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  has  told  the 
judges  they  can  make  a pri- 
vacy law,  based  on  Article  8 of 
the  European  Convention  on 
Human  Rights.  That  way  the 
PM  can  still  sup  with  Rupert 
and  the  Viscount  — whose  ire 

Any  twitch  of 
opposition,  any 
hint  the  consensus 
is  about  to 
fracture,  puts 
Labour  to  flight 

win  focus  on  the  judiciary  — 
and  get  the  press  restrictions 
he  wants.  The  promised  free- 
dom cf  information  act,  like 
the  commitment  to  strip  he- 
reditary peers  of  their  voting 
rights,  has  also  been  delayed 
— a victim  of  Labour’s  allergy 
to  conflict  Any  twitch  of  op- 
position, any  hint  that  the 
consensus  is  about  to  frac- 
ture, puts  Labour  to  flight  — 
unless  that  opposition  comes 
from  their  own  supporters. 
The  anti-hunters  may  have 
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worked  hard  for  a Labour  vie- 

tory;  Mike  Foster's  bin  may  W W* 

have  had  the  backing  of  all  ■■■  ^ 

but  one  Labour  MP.  including  m 

Lt"—  avrations  over 

of  thousands  erf  signatures  for 
their  cause;  the  League 

Against  Cruel  Sports  may  HAllfAl* 

have  mortgaged  its  London  ■ ■ I V 

offices  to  fight  for  the  Poster  gjp*"  ■ 

bill,  sincerely  believing  that 
it  had  a good  chance  of  be- 
coming law;  Labour’s  own 
manifesto  might  have  prom- 
ised to  "ensure  greater  pro- 
tection for  wildlife”.  AD  of 
thqt  may  be  true,  but  it  does 
not  matter.  For  Labour 
smelled  trouble,  and  ordered 
a retreat- 

Most  observers  think  they 
know  why  the  Government  is 
behaving  this  way.  Tony 
Blair  is  all  politician,  they 
say.  His  determination  to  be 

SHBKFb  Maureen  Freely 

ZlTA  should  be  very  scared  that 

than  hasten  the  exit  of  any  of  p%OOR  MEN.  After  losing  they  are  so  close  now  to  toe 
Se  new  allies  who  gave  him  ^#so  many  privileges  and  levers  of  power,  as  they  have 
Ks  T79-seat  muTorlryTHe  win  enduring  three  decades  marxlst  roots  and  so  do  not 

do  nothfag  Straight  offend  of  feminist  finger-pointing,  permit  debate.  Never  mind 
th»  rteht-wine  Dress.  now  they  face  the  ultimate  in-  the  many  feminists  who  have 

That  much  we  know.  But  dignity.  Observer  columnist  used  democratic  channels  to 
what  if  something  else  ranch  Melanie  Phillips  has  decided  express  doubts  about  Har- 
worse  is  at  work?  Some  New  they’re  so  weak  they  can't  man's  work-to- welfare  plans 
Labourites,  once  committed  stand  up  for  themselves  any-  for  single  mothers  — raclud- 
advocates  of  the  Project,  are  more,  and  so  she  has  come  to  mg  Yvonne  Roberts,  R as  Cow- 
beeinning to  have  a horrible  their  rescue.  In  a pamphlet  ard,  and  Melissa  Berm  in  this 
thought  Could  it  be  that  the  published  by  the  Social  Mar-  paper.  She  still  insists  that  fe- 
have  gone  native?  ket  Foundation,  she  claims  it  male  supremacism  "has  be- 
Might  they  have  been  seduced  is  no  longer  possible  for  men  come  a secular  faith  which 
by  an  establishment  they  to  be  masculine  in  a society  permits  no  deviation.  The 
once  reviled  but  which  has  that  does  not  allow  them  to  keepers  of  that  faith  are  the 
suddenly  invited  them  in?  become  proper  breadwinners.  Savonarolas  of  our  day.  ready 
After  the  death  of  Diana.  They  are  expendable  and  only  to  falsely  denounce  heretics 
when  the  monarch v was  on  valued  to  the  extent  that  they  and  bum  them  at  the  media 
the  floor.  Labour  did  not  kids  are  wining  to  perform  menial  stake  in  flames  of  ridicule  and 
it.  but  helped  it  to  its  feet  The  childcare  and  this  demotion  contempt*'. 

Lords,  the  huntsmen,  the  is  hitting  them  hard.  Has  she  lost  her  mind?  rm 

judges  the  City  — they  have  In  earlier  times,  a man  who  afraid  the  answer  is  no.  She  is 
all  found  succour  from  this  turned  a woman  into  a simply  touting  a party  line 
government.  Whether  it  mother  would  have  been  ex-  that  still  looks  slightly  exotic 
reveals  a new  cravenness  be-  pected  to  marry  her.  The  job  in  a left-of-centre  paper.  Like 
fore  the  elite,  or  a timidity  in  of  earning  his  new  family  a Francis  Fukiyama.  Amitai  Et- 
the  face  of  conflict  the  sorry  living  wage  would  have  pro-  zioni  and  Patricia  Morgan, 
tale  of  Mike  Foster's  bill  is  vided  a useful  channel  for  his  she  is  a born-again  social  con- 
cheerless  news  indeed  — and  natural  aggression.  Now  that  servative.  or  should  I say  fun- 
not  just  for  the  fox.  we  have  relieved  him  of  this  damentalist  The  one  way  to 


High  streets  from  hell 


As  Marks  & 
Spencer 
reveals  huge 
expansion 
plans,  Tony 
Brignull 
raises  a howl 
of  protest 


THE  first  nomination 
for  the  November  PC 
Brains  Award  (a  title 
open  to  all  serving  officers, 
and  groups  thereof)  goes  to 
Gloucestershire  Constabn- 
larly.  which  has  had  a . 
brainwave.  Under  a new 
scheme,  motorists  nicked 
for  not  wearing  seatbelts 
have  been  offered  an  alter- 
native to  the  nsoal  £20  fixed 
penalty ...  taking  a ride  on 
a sled.  Of  31  motorists 
caught  last  week  in  Chel- 
tenham, Police  Review  mag- 
azine reports  that  17  chose 
the  fairground  amusement: 
once  they  were  belted  in, 
the  sled  was  released,  and 
reached  the  dizzying  speed 
of  7 mph  before  coming  to  a 
sudden  halt.  A master- 
stroke of  a version  therapy. 
Suggestions  that  Glouces- 
tershire Police  now  plan  to 
punish  road  rage  suspects 
by  compelling  them  to  en- 
dure 20  minutes  in  a Dod- 
gem have  yet  to  be  denied. 


MY  old  friend  Fatty 

"Nicholas”  Soames, 
the  former  armed 
forces  minister  (a  job  in- 
variably given  to  intellectu- 
als, by  the  way;  Sir  Archie 
Hamilton  once  held  it,  too), 
is  back  In  the  wars:  this 
time,  he  has  been  chastised 
by  Betty  Boothroyd  for 
chatting  up  a female  civil 
servant  during  a debate.  I 
am  sure  he  hasn’t  been 
using  the  aphrodisiac  Alan 
Clark  alluded  to  in  his  Dia- 
rles,  which  the  lard-bucket 
kept  in  his  Bridge.  But  if  he 
has  my  advice  to  him  is  very 
simple:  for  Heaven’s  sake. 
Fatty,  take  more  water  with 
it. 

NEWS  of  another  ap- 
parent miscarriage  of 
justice  comes  from 
America/ where  Rosie  Hill, 
a resident  ot' Florida,  has 
been  anrested  simply  for  fil- 
ing a complaint  to  the 
police.  Miss  HIU  called  offi- 
cers in  Pensecola,  the  For- 

tean  Times  reports,  to  point 

out  that  the  two  rocks  of 
crack  cocaine  she  had  just 
bought  from  a dealer  tasted 
like  hairing  soda. 


ON  THE  FACE  of 
it,  the  higi  street 
is  our  most  demo- 
cratic institution. 
We  vote  there  at 
least  mice  a week  and  not  just 
with  our  feet  but  with  our 
purses.  Those  shops  which 
supply  our  needs  thrive, 
those  that  don't  get  boarded 
over.  Cruel  but  fair. 

But  it  occurred  to  me  the 
other  day  that  in  the  whole  of 
a prosperous  county  like 
Buckinghamshire,  there  is  i 
not  a single  high  street  I look 
forward  to  visiting,  to  spend  a 
Saturday  morning  just  rub- 
ber-necking around.  When  I 
go  to  a new  town  1 fed  the 
same  disappointment.  Even 
in  Dublin  last  month,  walking 
down  Grafton  Street,  anxious 
to  show  it  off  at  its  best  to 
Greek  relations,  I sensed  that  i 
they  were  underwhelmed. 

It  was  as  if  I was  wheeling 
them  round  another  super- 
market whose  gondolas  were  j 
fiill  of  the  same  old  products. 
There,  as  in  our  high  streets, 
were  Body  Shop,  Next,  Marks 
and  Spencer,  Boots,  Dixons; 
Benneton,  McDonalds,  the 
full  set,  all  with  their  recog- 
nisable fascias,  logos  and  win- 
dow displays.  Grafton  Street 
only  needed  a handful  of  es- 
tate agents  and  budding  soci- 
eties to  replicate  any  high 
street  in  any  British  town. 

But  Is  this  not  good  market- 
ing? Yes  it  is.  Are  these  not 
the  very  criteria  I recom- 
mended to  clients  throughout 
my  career?  Yes,  they  are:  con- 
sistency. familiarity,  toe  rec- 
ognisable voice  of  a trusted 
friend.  I have  to  admit  the  big 


run  over.”  I have  a feeling 
this  is  what  M&S  mean  by 
clothes  to  die  for. 

Stroll  on  to  Courts  or  even 
John  Lewis.  Do  you  see  one 
item  of  furniture  designed  by 
a person  who  has  ever 
thrilled  at  a line  of  bills  or  a 
swallow’s  flight?  Here  again, 
all  is  predictable,  safe,  cot- 
tagey,  British  y and  ever  so 
comfV.  To  Bravingtons:  is 
there  a piece  of  jewellery  in 
the  window  that  could  com- 
pete in  any  sense  of  delight  or 
beauty  with  those  found  in 
the  tombs  of  Philip  of  Macedo- 
nia or  Tutankhamen? 


TRY  buying  sports- 
wear without  some- 
one’s logo  or  even 
their  slogan.  Who's 
paying  you  to  be  a 
walking  advertisement  for 
them?  By  now  you  will  be 
feeling  peckish.  What  do  you 
mean  you  don't  fancy  ham- 
burgers or  pizzas?  Sod  off  to 
Cafe  Rouge  you  ingrate.  And 
what,  pray,  is  a chain  of  imi- 
tation French  watering  holes 
doing  in  our  high  streets? 

Do  not  look  for  a restaurant 
run  by  people  who  love  food 
more  than  money  and  to 
which  you  can  take  your  fam- 
ily for  good,  imaginative 
meals  at  prices  not  so  very 
much  higher  than  you  could 
cook  them  yourself;  as  you 
can  in  France  and  Italy. 

As  for  a really  great  cup  of 
coffee  or  tea  and  cakes,  those 
shops  long  ago  went  the  way 
of  the  fishmonger  and  baker, 
the  remaining  few  are  so 
crowded  ("wait  here  to  be 
seated")  that  toe  hassle  of 
queuing  dissipates  the  point 
of  going  there  in  the  first 
place.  The  high  street  is 
among  our  biggest  cultural 
Influences,  far  more  influen- 
tial than  toe  theatre  or  litera- 
ture. But  It  has  changed  — 
and  without  a referendum. 

It  is  time  for  councils  and 

planning  officers  to  positively 
discriminate  in  favour  of  the 
high  street,  to  give  rate  holi- 
days to  shops  we  need  and  to 
load  those  we  don’t. 

Tony  Brignull  is  a copywriter 
and  advertising  consultant 


boys  have  now  got  their 
ducks  is  a line  Yet  somehow 
it’s  gone  too  far.  Our  high 
streets  lack  a vital  ingredient 
surprise.  I win  put  it  higher 
wonder.  In  a market  where 
the  most  valuable  word  Is 
"new",  the  nh»in«  seem  old 
and  unimaginative.  We  know 
what  we're  going  to  find  be- 
fore we  go  there. 

What,  though,  of  the  prod- 
ucts? Here  again,  cm  the  sur- 
face at  least,  we  are  spoilt  for 
choice.  We  walk  among  profu- 
sion, the  golden  horn  itself 
could  not  have  overflowed 
with  such  abundance. 


When  foreigners  pack 
Oxford  Street,  especially 
those  poor,  deprived  souls 
from  eastern  Europe,  aren’t 
we  just  a little  proud?  “Go  on, 
my  son,  have  another  cash- 
mere sweater,”  we  say  to  our- 
selves, “stuff  those  thermals 
i in  your  basket  You  suffered 
, too  long  under  communism. 

! Here,  have  a whole  box  of 
soap.” 

We  consume  the  fruits  of 
capitalism.  But  at  a price. 
Once  a chain  completes  its  en- 
circling, the  click  of  a lock  is 
audible;  now  you  will  go  to 
their  shops,  buy  their  prod- 


ucts at  their  prices,  which  are 
suspiciously  similar  to  their 
competitors’.  And  the  goods 
themselves?  Too  many  of 
them  are  dull  beyond  words. 

Wafa  into  any  Marks  and 
Spencer’s  and  you  will  find 
clothes  of  unimpeachable 
quality,  but  crushirtgly  unin- 
spired, frightened  to  stand 
out,  to  make  a difference.  You 
demur?  Well,  answer  me  this: 
when  did  you  last  see  some- 
thing in  M&S  you  simply 
must  have?  Or  do  you  always 
find  yourself  saying:  “No  one 
(alas)  is  going  to  see  these 
pants/bra/socks  unless  Tm 


POOR  MEN.  After  losing 
so  many  privileges  and 
enduring  three  decades 
of  feminist  finger-pointing, 
now  they  face  toe  ultimate  in- 
dignity. Observer  columnist 
Mrfanie  Phillips  has  decided 
they’re  so  weak  they  can't 
stand  up  for  themselves  any- 
more, and  so  she  has  come  to 
their  rescue.  In  a pamphlet 
published  by  the  Social  Mar- 
ket Foundation,  she  claims  it 
is  no  longer  possible  for  men 
to  be  masculine  in  a society 
that  does  not  allow  them  to 
become  proper  breadwinners. 
They  are  expendable  and  only 
valued  to  toe  extent  that  they 
are  qffning  to  perform  menial 
childcare  and  this  demotion 
is  hitting  them  hard. 

In  earlier  times,  a man  who 
turned  a woman  into  a 
mother  would  have  been  ex- 
pected to  marry  her.  The  job 
of  earning  his  new  family  a 
living  wage  would  have  pro- 
vided a useful  channel  for  his 
natural  aggression.  Now  that 
we  have  relieved  him  of  this 
obligation,  we  have  lost  oar 
best  way  of  turning  yobs  into 
sober  citizens.  New  Labour's 
plan  to  get  single  mothers 
back  into  paid  work  will 
undermine  men's  position 
even  further,  as  it  “may  well 
push  hundreds  of  thousands" 
of  them  out  of  the  labour  mar- 
ket, farther  reducing  toe  pool 
of  “marriageable  prospects”. 

Mel  P’s  most  dramatic 
soundbite  is  also  the  title  of 
her  pamphlet:  the  “sex- 
change  state”.  It  is  not  based 
on  research,  but  on  another, 
older  soundbite.  Under  the 
old  government  people  used 
to  complain  that  single  moth- 
ers on  income  support  were 
in  effect  “married  to  the 
state”.  If  that  turned  the  state 
into  the  “proxy  bread  winning 
father",  toe  new  plans  to  pro- 
vide childcare  to  free  these 
women  to  work  mean  it  is 
undergoing  a sex  change  to 
become  the  “stand-in  child- 
rearing  mother”. 

Who  stands  to  suffer  most 
under  the  new  order?  As  al- 
ways in  the  world  according 
to  Phillips,  it  is  the  children. 
They  will  suffer  not  just  be- 
cause they  need  to  be  at  home 
with  their  mothers,  but  bi- 
zarrely,  because  they  also 
need  breadwinning  fathers 
who  are  NOT  at  home.  There 
is  a world  of  difference,  she 
says,  between  a father  who  is 
absent  all  day  because  he’s 
making  a living,  and  a father 
who  is  absent  because  he's 
living  somewhere  else  — even 
if  he’s  also  making  a living, 
and  even  if  he’s  paying  main- 
tenance. She  doesn’t  say  why 
— beyond  observing  darkly 
that  the  breadwinning  father 


acts  as  a child's  window  to 
the  world  and  does  a wonder- 
ful job  of  socialising  his  sons 
simply  by  virtue  of  almost 
never  befog  there. 

But  she  is  very  clear  about 
the  architects  of  our  new  evil 
empire.  They  are  second-rate 
feminist  theorists  whose  man- 
hating  policies  show  them  to 
be  “female  supremacists”  — 
Harriet  Harman.  Anna  Coote 
and  Patricia  Hewitt.  We 
should  be  very  scared  that 
they  are  so  close  now  to  the 
levers  of  power,  as  they  have 
marxlst  roots  and  so  do  not 
permit  debate.  Never  mind 
the  many  feminists  who  have 
used  democratic  channels  to 
express  doubts  about  Har- 
man's work-to- welfare  plans 
for  single  mothers  — includ- 
ing Yvonne  Roberts,  Ros  Cow- 
ard, and  Melissa  Benn  in  this 
paper.  She  still  insists  that  fe- 
male supremacism  "has  be- 
come a secular  faith  which 
permits  no  deviation.  The 
keepers  of  that  faith  are  the 
Savonarolas  of  our  day.  ready 
to  falsely  denounce  heretics 
and  bum  them  at  the  media 
stake  in  flames  of  ridicule  and 
contempt". 

Has  she  lost  her  mind?  I'm 
afraid  the  answer  is  no.  She  is 
simply  touting  a party  line 
that  still  looks  slightly  exotic 
in  a left-of-centre  paper.  Like 
Francis  Fukiyama.  Amitai  Et- 
zioni  and  Patricia  Morgan, 
she  is  a born-again  social  con- 
servative. or  should  I say  fun- 
damentalist The  one  way  to 
bring  up  children  Is  how  we 
pretended  to  do  it  during  the 
fifties.  She  wants  policies  that 
privilege  marriage  (her 
words)  and  enforce  1950s-style 
gender  roles.  She  offers  the 
usual  specious  mix  of  biologi- 
cal determinism,  skewed  sta- 
tistics. out  of  context  research 
findings  and  wild  statements 
about  what  all  men  are  and 
most  women  want 

Mothers  who  want  to  work, 
she  says,  “win  have  to  devise 
solutions  to  childcare  which 
do  not  require  men  to  destroy 
universal  patterns  of  mascu- 
line identity  and 
socialization". 

NOTE  the  word  “they”. 
Melanie  Phillips  is  not 
writing  about  herself — 

I even  though  she  is,  in  fact,  a 
working  mother.  I would 
Imagine  that  like  most 
middle-class  men  I know,  her 
husband  has  found  a way  of 
being  a father  figure  his  chil- 
dren need  and  respedt.  even 
though  his  authority  does  not 
depend  on  his  being  the  sole 
breadwinner.  How  has  he 
managed  this  and  - why- is  it 
the  preserve  of  the  great' and 
toe  good  to  reinvent  them- 
selves? The  point  of  social 
fundamentalism  is  to  support 
a neo-paternalist  top-down 
form  of  social  policy  and  sup- 
press any  effort  to  replace  it 
with  something  more  demo- 
cratic. 

Phillips's  Savonarolan 
faith  in  toe  heaven  that  was 
the  ideal  fifties  family 
couldn't  be  more  sincere.  But 
deep  down  she  most  know 
that  she  is  justifying  her  ends 
by  means  of  twisted  facts. 


Gotterdammerung  for  Mr  Smith 


Andrew  Clements 


THE  continuing  lack 
of  direction  and  the 
increasing  financial 
distress  of  the  Royal 
Opera  House  have  finally 
provoked  the  Minister  of 
Culture,  Chris  Smith,  into 
direct  intervention.  But  in 
bypassing  the  Arts  Council 
and  traducing'  the  whole 
principle  of  arras-length 
tending  of  the  arts,  he  has 
produced  a shock  and  a 
miscalculation. 

His  proposal  that  the 
Royal  opera,  the  Royal  Bal- 
let and  English  National 
Opera  be  forced  to  share 
the  refurbished  Opera 


House  to  Covent  Garden 
when  it  reopens  in  1999,  as 
well  as  touring  more  and 
playing  seasons  to  other 
London  theatres,  seem 
ideas  dreamed  up  in  haste. 

Something  did  have  to  be 
done  to  sort  oat  the  mess 
the  ROH  had  brought  upon 
itself.  It  d06ed  for  two  sea- 
sons for  redevelopment 
(funded  by  the  National 
Lottery  to  the  tune  of 
£78-5m)  in  plans  dogged  by 
disaster.  It  was  forced  into 
a peripatetic  existence, 
playing  short  seasons 
around  London  theatres. 
The  abrupt  departure  of  the 
new  general  director.  Gen- 
ista Macintosh,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate appointment  of 
Mary  Allen  from  the  Arts 
Council  in  her  place, 
hardly  encouraged  confi- 
dence to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors under  Lord  Chadling- 
ton,  and  suggested  that 
dttjan  and  autocracy  were 
their  watchwords. 

Chris  Smith  was  dragged 
j into  the  ftarore  of  Mary 
! Allen's  appointment  within 


a few  days  of  taking  office 
in  May  and  since  then  the 
ROH  nan  scarcely  have  dis- 
appeared firon  bis  in-tray; 
the  announcement  of  its 
huge  deficit  provided  the 
chance  he  needed  to  step  in. 
But  in  all  of  this,  the  ENO 
become  the  almost  in- 
nocent victim,  sacrificed  to 
Smith’s  urge  to  shake  up 
the  Opera  House. 

ENO  has  bad  its  difficul- 
ties to  recent  seasons  — 
raining  up  With  Tnpdiocre 
productions  and  acquiring 
a hefty  operating  deficit  — 
but  those  problems  (partly 
tiie  result  of  inadequate 
funding  from  the  Arts 
Council)  have  been  of  a dif- 
ferent order  of  magnitude 
from  the  autocratic  mis- 
management at  the  ROH. 

Certainly  ENO  and  its 
recently  departed  general 
director,  Dennis  Marks,  did 
not  help  themselves  last 
season  by  announcing 
plans  to  forsake  the  London 
Coliseum  for  a new  pur- 
pose-built house  when  the 
possibilities  of  large  sums 


of  lottery  money  going  to 
another  London  opera  pro- 
ject, so  soon  after  the  tab- 
loid outcry  over  the  ROH*s 
grant,  were  negligible.  But 
with  ftmds  provided  by  the 
Arts  Connell  only  two 
weeks  ago  to  balance  ENO’s 
books,  a first-rate  music  di- 
rector in  Paul  Daniel  now 
Installed,  and  a definite  up- 
turn in  its  musical  and  dra- 
matic standards  this  sea- 
son, ENO  should  have  been 
looking  forward  to  period 
of  steady  advancement. 


NOW  overnight  the 

company's  future 
has  become  uncer- 
tain. It  faces  the 
prospect  of  becoming  an 
uneasy  lodger  at  the  newly 
styled  Covent  Garden 
Theatre. 

An  extra  layer  of  admin- 
istration will  be  needed  and 
it  is  highly  debatable 
whether  the  necessary  pri- 
vate funding  for  the  theatre 
redevelopment  will  be 
forthcoming:  the  great  and 
good  who  have  promised 


support  to  the  ROH  appeal, 
pledged  their  money  specif- 
ically to  the  Royal  Opera 
and  the  Royal  Ballet,  not  to 
a theatre  that  will  be  used 
as  a convenient  venue  for 
ENO  as  welL 
Smith  should  have  sug- 
gested that  the  London  Col- 
iseum become  a dance 
house  — a permanent  home 
for  the  Royal  ballet, 
English  National  Ballet  and 
visiting  companies  — and 
that  ENO  and  the  Royal 
Opera  share  not  only  the 
Covent  Garden  site,  but 
also  the  smaller  house  cur- 
rently being  rebuilt  at 
Sadlers  Wells.  Different  op- 
eratic repertories  could 
then  have  been  presented 
In  theatres  tailored  to  their 
scale.  Such  an  idea  would 
have  had  real  artistic 
merit,  not  just  financial 
and  popnlist  expediency 
and,  importantly.  It  would 
have  maintained  London's 
operatic  life  at  something 
like  its  present  level,  rather 
than  drastically  reducing 
it 


No  Money  To  Feed  The  Children 
No  Money  To  Heat  The  Orphanages 

Bulgaria  is  a country  in  the  midst  of  a serious  economic 
crisis.  Unless  urgent  help  is  sent,  thousands  of  children  will 
suffer  terribly  this  winter. 

There  is  little  money  to  beat  the  orphanages. 
Orphanage  Directors  are  having  to  beg  for  food  from  local 
villages  and  rarely  know  where  the  next  meal  is  coming 
from.  In  some  areas  children,  like  Yordan,  are  going  hungry 
and  die  cold  could  prove  fatal  for  many  children  this  winter. 
'Without  aid  this  could  be  catastrophic  for  Bulgaria's 
orphanage  children. 

The  European  Children's  Trust,  sister  charity  of  The 
Romanian  Orphanage  Trust  is  ready  to  distribute  emergency 
food  packs,  clothes  and  fuel  to  the  orphanages  in  most  need. 
Your  gift  today  will  save  lives  and  bring  hope. 

• £2S  could  boy  enough  emergency  food  packs  to 
feedifl  oipfcaittg£  chiilttn  fee  a week;  or  baai  an . • 
orpbanaee  fbr  3 days.  - 


I’lciisf  sc  ml  whaK'M't'  ymi  can  to  help  children 
Niir\ive  I Ik*  winter  nr  call  <*1273  2t>(>3‘)(>  NOW 


Toe  European  Qriklren  s Trust.  Or  debit  my  AccessP/Ka/CAF  card 


| Signature 


IWephooe  no. 

Raurn  kc  T^nyi  Barron,  (Git.  Bulgaria  Emgeacy 
'Anm,  The  Cnmpeau  Children's  Trust.  FREEPOST 
KES3S9, 64d  Queen  Sam.  LONDON,  EC4B  4AR  or  all 
01273  299399  NOW.  teamed  Chrty  No.  HK8737 


Please  act  NOW  - winter  is  cominu 
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Margaret  Potter 

Art  of 

human 

comedy 


ARGARET  Pot- 
ter, wbo  has 
died  aged  81, 
was  an  illustra- 
tor who  from 
the  1940s  opened  up  new  non- 
fiction vistas  for  children. 
She  began  with  the  books  she 
and  her  husband  produced  for 
Allen  Lane's  Puffin  Picture 
Books. 

All  her  work  appeared  as 
by  "Margaret  and  Alick  Pot- 
ter", but  Alick  implied  that 
the  inspiration  and  perspira- 
tion were  mostly  Margaret’s. 
Their  lives  might  be  summa- 
rised by  the  tandem  bicycle 
on  which  they  visited  the 
often  crumbling  stately 
homes  in  the  late  1940s  for 
their  hook  Houses. 

Margaret  began  her  work- 
ing life  in  commercial  art,  but 
decided  to  train  in  domestic 
science.  She  became  a travel- 
ling demonstrator,  working 
out  and  testing  recipes,  and 
ranking  meals  before  an  audi- 
ence, while  providing  a run- 
ning commentary  supple- 
mented with  lightning 
sketches. 

After  three  years,  and  just 
before  the  war,  she  married 
Alick  Potter,  a young  archi- 
tect who  lectured  at  Liverpool 
University.  Alick  was  a con- 
scientious objector.  Margaret 
had  been  working  in  forestry, 
and  together  they  ran  hostel 
for  Irish  agricultural  workers 
in  mid-Wales.  Feeding  and 
looking  after  30  young  mm, 
writing  letters  for  the  illiter- 
ates and  sorting  out  personal 
problems  was  a 14-hour-a-day 
job.  One  day  while  clearing 
out  the  hostel's  gutters  she 
exclaimed  that  they  mustn't 
spend  all  their  lives  doing 
this  sort  of  thing  and  soon 
after  showed  Alick  the 
dummy  of  her  first  children's 
book,  Mary  Learns  to  Cook. 
Although  never  submitted  for 
publication  It  encouraged 
them  to  embark  on  The  His- 
tory of  the  Countryside. 

The  dummy  arrived  on 
Allen  Lane's  desk,  and  the 
publisher  sent  a phone  mes- 
sage that  he  would  meet  them 
at  6pm  under  the  Paddington 
station  clock.  Before  his  train 
steamed  out  half  an  hour 
later,  Margaret  bad  agreed  to 
start  on  the  lithographs  — 
never  having  made  one. 

The  National  Book  League 
made  The  History  of  the  Coun- 
tryside one  of  the  50  best 
books  of  1944.  Their  next  Puf- 
fin was  The  Building  of  Lon- 
don — a natural  choice  for  the 
former  Margaret  Whitting- 
ton, a descendant  of  London's 
most  famous  Lord  Mayor  — 
and  the  pair  spent  many 
hours  tramping  around  the 
blitzed  city. 

Then  began  years  of  visit- 
ing great  and  lesser  houses  of 
England,  accumulating 


knowledge  and  drawings 
which  were  boiled  down  into 
the  48  pages  of  Houses  (1948) 
which  was  listed  as  one  of  the 
"50  best  books"  and  included, 
in  a 1951  Festival  of  Britain 
display  of  book  design. 

In  Bouses  and  in  Interiors 
(1957),  the  people  in  her 
period  drawings  were  there 
as  actors  in  the  unending 
human  comedy.  In  Interiors, 
for  Instance,  a I930S  “mini- 
malist" room  featured  not 
only  its  sandalled  pair  of 
owners,  but  also  a visiting 
mother-ln-iaw  presenting  her 
unwelcome  gift  of  stream- 
lined china  bunnies. 

Interiors  was  the  Potters' 
last  book  until  Everything  is 
Possible  (1984).  The  flow  of  the 
Potters’  information  books 
dried  up  principally  because 
in  1957  Margaret  discovered  a 
new  job  for  Alick  — which 
inevitably  meant  a new  job 
for  her,  too  — the  establish- 
ment of  a university  school  of 
architecture  in  the  newly-in- 
de  pendent  Sudan. 

Everything  Is  Possible  tells 
of  the  Potters'  years  there.  Its 
illustrations  are  evidence 
that  Margaret  practised  and 
perfected  her  drawing  in  this 
period,  developing  the  use  of 
an  amazingly  refined  and  con- 
trolled stipple  technique. 
From  the  text  it  becomes 
clear  what  invaluable  support 
she  gave  to  Alick.  She  became 
warden  of  the  women’s  hos- 
tel; provided  hospitality  to 
students  and  such  VIPs  as 
could  be  enticed  to  visit  this 
remote  quarter  — including 
architects  Basil  Spence  and 
Sir  Leslie  Martin  and  writers 
Alan  Moorehead  and  Osbert 
Lancaster  — and  buDt  up  a 
comprehensive  «nri  closely- 
indexed  slide  library  of  Is- 
lamic architecture  for  dona- 
tion to  the  university  library. 

AT  TIMES.  Marga- 
ret’s participation 
was  crucial. 
When  Alick  co-de- 
sign ed  a new  ex- 
amination hall,  Margaret 
produced  a scale  model  of  its 
revolutionary  design  on 
which  they  laboured  all  night 
to  finish  in  time  for  the  deci- 
sive meeting  of  the  canny  but 
conservative  buildings  com- 
mittee. At  the  last  minute  she 
added  a calligraphic  design 
saying  “God  is  the  giver  of 
success",  inspired  by  the  Pot- 
ter’s visit  to  the  great  Bursa 
mosque  In  Turkey,  to  deco- 
rate the  interior.  It  clinched 
the  commission. 

After  eight  years  the  Pot- 
ters moved  to  Queen’s  Uni- 
versity, Belfast,  where  once 
again  Alick’s  task  was  to  set 
up  a school  of  architecture 
and  where  she  repeated  her 
role  as  partner.  She  also  reno- 
vated the  splendid  customs 


Puffin  people . . . Potter  and  (right)  an  18th  century  farmhouse  kitchen  from  Interiors 


officer’s  18th  century  resi- 
dence in  which  they  lived. 

The  superb  drawings  she 
made  over  a period  of  years 
were  published  in  Everything 
Is  Possible.  That  book  showed 
how  the  Patters’  life  was 
powered  by  an  alternating 
current,  a force  for  greater 
than  the  sum  of  their  ener- 
gies, which  enabled  some- 
times the  one  and  sometimes 
the  other  to  take  the 
initiative. 

After  Alick’s  retirement 
they  moved  to  Gors&ch  in 
north  Wales.  Those  who  have 
seen  Gorsfach  are  unanimous 
in  their  praise  of  its  original- 
ity and  beauty.  But  if  the 
question  is  asked,  which  of 
the  Potters  is  the  architect  of 
this  place?  Only  one  answer 
can  be  given:  both.  Much  of 
the  detail  as  well  as  the  main 
structure  is  a monument  to 
Margaret  Beautifully  dis- 
played near  its  entrance  are 
the  farmyard  models  which 
were  her  childhood  play- 
things. In  pictures  and  text, 
that  childhood  Is  described  in 
the  final  chapter  of  Every- 
thing is  Possible:  how  Marga- 
ret lived  in  a Tudor  form 
house.  Perry  Oaks  Farm,  in 


an  orchard-embowered  ham- 
let called  Heathrow  (the  site 
of  the  airport),  driving  her 
own  pony  and  trap  to  school 
along  the  Bath  Road,  now  bet- 
ter known  as  the  A4. 

Her  final  five  years  were 
spent  in  hospital,  with  Alick 
spending  the  marrow  of  every 
day  with  her  and  constantly 
renewing  his  conviction  that 
whatever  the  experts'  might 
say,  he  and  she  were  still  able 
to  ramnninicata  with  each 
other.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
even  in  her  final  bedridden 
days  he  was  able  to  provoke 
her  into  laughter  or  the  utter- 
ance of  a word  or  two. 

Margaret’s  proud  words  as 
they  stood  in  the  Gran’  Place 
at  Bruges,  on  their  wedding 
tour  in  1939,  remained  true  to 
the  end:  “Alick,  Tm  not  a 
Whittington  now,  I'm  a Pot- 
ter”. Neither  of  them  could 
have  foreseen  how  creatively 
the  rest  of  her  active  life 
would  be  given  to  translating 
that  principle  into  fact 


Kenneth  Hnnock 


Margaret  Potter,  illustrator,  born 
June  12.  1916;  died  October  24, 
1997 


Mary  Jane  Latsis 


From  Harvard  student  to  a partner  in  crime 


I ARY  Jane  Latsis,  who 
has  died  aged  70,  was 

I half  of  Enrniq  T athen, 
America's  most  popular 
crime-fiction  writing  duo  of 
the  past  30  years.  For  some 
time  after  La  then’s  first  book. 
Banking  on  Death,  appeared 
in  1961.  it  was  not  known  that 
there  were  two  women.  Latsis 
and  Martha  Henissart,  behind 
the  pseudonym. 

The  two  met  as  Harvard 
graduate  students  in  the  eariy 
1950s.  Henissart  was  studying 
law  while  Latsis  was  training 
to  become  an  economist  She 
then  worked  for  the  CIA  be- 
fore Joining  the  UN’s  Food 
and  Agricultural  Organisa- 
tion in  Rome. 


Jackdaw 


Class  act 

SOCIAL  class  in  England  ha* 
always  been  one  of  the 
favourite  subjects  if  the 
English  novel.  Now  it  has  be- 
come one  of  the  favourite 
subjects  of  the  English  televi- 
sion documentary:  it  offers 
the  entrancing  sight  of  other 
people’s  stupidity  and,  with 
it,  the  satisfying  thought  that 
we’re  not  as  stupid  as  they 
are.  A couple  in  Essex  pose 
beside  their  stupid  four- 
wheel  drive:  a Newcastle  man 
poses  beside  his  stupidly 
large  leek;  a young  arista 
talks  stupidly  about  his  role 
as  master  of  foxhounds;  six 
girls  in  stupid  hats  go  to  As- 
cot; later  they  are  seen  getting 


The  women  shared  a pas- 
sion for  mystery  fiction  and 
when  they  met  again  in  i960 
they  realised  that  there  was  a 
dearth  of  good  writers  in  the 
genre  and  decided  to  combine 
their  talents  to  write  a crime 
noveL  They  would  work  out 
the  basic  structure  and  major 
characters  of  each  book 
together  and  then,  separately, 
write  alternate  chapters:  Lat- 
sis wrote  with  a pen  on  yellow 
legal  pads,  while  Henissart 

used  a manual  typewriter. 

Banking  on  Death  estab- 
lished the  character  of  John 
Putnam  Thatcher,  vice-presi- 
dent of  Sloan  Guaranty  Trust, 
the  world’s  third  largest  com- 
mercial bank.  He  appeared  In 


stupidly  drunk.  Class,  these 
films  seem  to  say.  is  a curios- 
ity, a fun  thing,  an  interest- 
ing anthropological  experi- 
ence. We  are  all  Nancy 
Mitfiordsnow. 

What  people  will  do  or  say 
in  front  of  a television  camera 
remains  endlessly  fascinat- 
ing — we  are  all  voyeurs  now, 
also — but  this  erotic isation 
of  die  remnants  of  the  old 
social  differences  and  pur- 
suits tend  to  promote  the  be- 
lief that  class  is  a serious 
problem  and  argument  has 
vanished;  that  we’re  all  much 
the  same  apart  from  some 
strange  recreational  behav- 
iour on  the  periphery;  that 
there  are  many  more  ofus" 
than  there  are  of' ‘them.” 

Ian  Jack,  editor  of  Grantai  in 
New  Statesman. 

Sharing  Sinatra 

THE  actor  Cbazz  Palminteri 
was  invited  to  a dinner  party 
at  the  Sinatra  Malibu  beach 
house.  He  stood  with  other 
guests  out  on  the  patio.  “Sud- 
denly, everybody  else  walked 
inside  to  get  something  to 
eat,"  Palminteri  would  recalL 
“And  I was  alone  with  Frank. 


nearly  every  one  of  their  sub- 
sequent books.  In  a series 
which  has  stretched  over  37 
years.  Latsis  and  Henissart 
knew  the  world  of  corporate 
business  and  Wall  Street  well, 
and  were  able  to  transfer  this 
knowledge  to  the  reader  in 
ways  which  always  remained 
entertaining,  even  to  those 
who  knew  nothing  of  the 
workings  of  that  culture. 

At  first  it  was  essential  for 
"Emma  La  then”  to  remain 
pseudonymous  because  the 
real  authors  worked  within 
corporate  finance,  a world 
where  client  confidentiality 
could  take  on  an  aspect  of 
litigious  paranoia  if  a breach 
of  trust  were  perceived.  Sub- 


looking out  at  the  water.  He 
asked  me  to  get  him  a martini 
and  then  he  asked  me  to 
share  his  olive.  I didn't  know 
what  he  meant.  He  said, 
“Come  on,  Chazz,  share  my 
olive,"  and  he  held  up  the 
martini.  He  tookout  the 
toothpick  with  two  olives  on 
it  and  he  gave  it  tome.  Sol 
took  one  of  the  olives  out  and 
he  took  the  other,  and  he 
tapped  me  on  the  back  and 
said:  “Let’s  go  inside/ 

“I  found  out  later  that 
that’s  a sign  of  friendship.  I 
will  never  forget  taking  an 
olive  fTOm  Frank  Sinatra.” 
From  Bill  Zehme's  The  Way 
You  Wear  Your  Hat:  Secrets  of 
a Swinging  TAfe  From  Frank 
Sinatra,  extracted  at  Details. 

Sick  note 

ARTHUR  Kleinman  has  de- 
fined disease  as  the  problem 

as  seen  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  doctor,  and  illness  as 
the  problem  as  seen  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  person 
who  is  sick.  In  The  Illness 
Narratives:  Suffering.  Healing 
and  the  Human  Condition,  his 
important  work  that  appeared 
in  1988,  Kleinman  wrote  that 


sequently.  even  though  their 
books  sold  in  their  thousands, 
they  were  never  able  to  ex- 
ploit that  Interest  by  appear- 
ing at  conventions  or  giving 
interviews. 

Later,  when  their  books 
bad  become  established  best- 
sellers, the  fact  that  Emma 
Lathen  was  a writing  duo 
gradually  leaked  out  but  the 
two  women  continued  to 
maintain  a secrecy  about 
their  private  lives  not  always 
apparent  in  some  current 
practitioners  of  the  American 
crime  noveL  They  had  bought 
a house  together  in  New 
Hampshire  where  they  spent 
time  each  year,  talking  over 
their  work  during  hikes 


“in  the  narrow  biological 
terms  of  the  medical  model, 
this  means  that  disease  is  re- 
configured only  as  an  alter- 
ation in  biological  structure 
or  functioning.’’  On  the  other 
hand,  "By  invoking  the  term 
illness.  1 mean  to  conjure  up 
the  innately  human  experi- 
ence of  symptoms  and  suffer- 
ing: Illness  refers  to  how  the 
sick  person  and  the  members 
of  the  family  or  wider  social 
network  perceive,  live  with, 


Details:  an  olive  with  Frank 


through  the  White  Moun- 
tains. According  to  the  New 
York  Times.  Latsis,  who  was 
averse  to  marriage,  had  a 40- 
year  romance  with  an  invest- 
ment consultant 
On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
Emma  Lathen  was  published 
by  Victor  Gollancz  who  had 
picked  up  the  first  novel  on 
one  of  his  regular  annual 
trips  to  the  States.  Blessed 
with  a keen  eye  for  tecs  (as 
they  were  known  in-house) 
Gollancz  had  already  estab- 
lished a crime  fiction  list 
second  to  none  in  the  UK 
market.  Lathen  Joined  lumi- 
naries as  accomplished  and 
diverse  as  Michael  Innes  and 
Ellery  Queen:  Sara  Paretsky 


and  respond  to  symptoms  as 
disability . . . And  when  we 
speak  of  illness,  we  must  In- 
clude the  patient’s  judgments 
about  bow  best  to  cope  with 
the  distress  and  with  the  prac- 
tical problems  in  daily  living 
it  creates."  Essentially,  then,  a 
disease  consists  of  the  micro- 
scopically or  chemically  de- 
monstrable manifestations  of 
a pathological  process  so  simi- 
lar in  all  people  afflicted  with 
it  that  it  can  be  recognised 
from  a detailed  description  in 
a textbook.  The  evidence  of  its 
existence  is  objective,  verifi- 
able by  others.  An  illness,  by 
contrast  Is  the  total  of  the  psy- 
chological, social  and  cultural 
ways  to  which  the  sick  person 
experiences  the  bodily 
changes  caused  by  the  dis- 
ease. By  its  nature  every  ill- 
ness is  subjective,  distinct  to 
the  individual  in  whom  it 
makes  its  presence  known. 

But  no  sick  man  is  an  island 
unto  himself.  The  illness  of  an 
individual  is  experienced  and 
interpreted  in  terms  that  he 
has  inherited,  and  shares  with 
others  wbo  are  not  ill  but  are 
like  him. 

Are  you  sick  or  III?  New 
Republic. 


and  Val  McDermJd  were  to 
join  the  list  in  later  years. 

The  death  of  Latsis  may 
also  be  seen  as  the  death  of 
"Emma  Lathen";  like  that 
other  Famous  writing  duo.  El- 
lery Queen,  the  books  written 
by  the  surviving  partner  will 
perhaps  not  have  the  same 
authority.  There  are  two 
more  books  to  come:  the  com- 
pleted Shark  Out  of  Water,  to 
be  published  shortly,  and  an- 
other which  Is,  according  to 
Henissart.  80  per  cent 
finished. 


Ralph  Sponrfe 


Mary  Jane  Latsis,  crime  writer, 
bom  1927;  died  October  24.  1997 


Dali  diary 

IF  one  goal  of  modem  biogra- 
phy is  to  lay  bare  secrets  and 
perversions,  then  Salvador 
Dali  must  necessarily  make  a 
disappointing  subject,  for  he 
spent  a lucrative  lifetime  lay- 
ing them  all  bare  himself. 
Few  are  the  Dali  paintings 
that  make  no  reference  to 
masturbation,  castration  or 
father-hatred.  As  for  vanity, 
which  biographers  usually 
pounce  on,  one  of  Dali’s  earli- 
est diary  entries  reads:  "I  am 
madly  in  love  with  myself." 

Dali  was  able  to  meet  Sig- 
mund Freud  briefly,  at  Prim- 
rose HiU,  a year  before  his 
hero's  death.  Freud  found 

him  peculiar.  “That  boy 
looks  like  a fanatic."  he  mur- 
mured. “Small  wonder  that 
they  have  a civil  war  in  Spain 
if  they  all  look  like  that” 
Literary  Review. 

Jackdaw  uxmts  jewels.  Email 
jackdausuguardian.co.uk.; fax 

oi  7 1-713  -1366;  icrite  Jackdaw 
The  Guardian.  lI9Farringdon 
Road.  London  ECW  3ER. 


Hannah  Pool 


Jacques  Derogy  


helped  toppl© 

a president 


THE  day  after  tiie  investi- 
gative journalist  Jac- 
ques  Derogy  died  aged 
72,  his  name  appeared  under 
a letter  to  Le  BdODde,  protest- 
ing at  the  policies  of  the  Is- 
raeli government  He  was  a 
fierce  critic  of  Its  recent  ex- 
pansionist programmes. 

ms  integrity  and  indepen- 
dence of  spirit  owed  much  to 
his  family's  wartime  experi- 
ences during  Vichy  Fiance’s 
anti-Semitic  persecution.  He 
had  been  a dedicated  sup- 
porter of  Jewish  settlement 
a lucky  escape  from  a 
round-up  by  French  police 
with  his  father,  Henri  Weitz- 
mann;  a proof-reader. 

After  working  for  the  Resis- 
tance press  from  the  age  of  19, 
one  of  Derogy’s  early  postwar 
reporting  assignments  was 
for  the  French  newspaper. 
Franc  Tireur,  In  1947  to  cover 
the  Exodus  saga. 

His  lifrlnpg  admiration  for 
Israel  was  shaken  by  recent 
Jewish  tyiinaisatinn  which  he 
said  put  peace  and  democracy 
at  peril.  But  even  his  posthu- 
mously published  letter  was 
as  much  a news  story  as  a 
protest  because  it  revealed 
divisions  among  the  650.000- 
strong  French  Jewish  com- 
munity, and  the  disputed 
leadership  of  the  Council  rep- 
resenting Jewish  institutions, 
CRIF,  which  Derogy  accused 
of  backing  extremism. 

From  1959  to  1987,  as  a 
"grand  reporter’*  for  the 
weekly  I/Express,  he  pro- 
duced or  developed  an  im- 
pressive number  of  scoops 
which  continued  after  he 
formed  a highly  productive 
partnership  in  1973  with  his 
much  younger  colleague. 
Jean-Marie  PontauL  Most  of 
the  successes  expanded  into 
around  30  books. 

Derogy  was  one  of  the  few 
journalists  who  dared  to  chal- 
lenge heads  of  state;  as  Valery 
Giscard  d’Estaing  discovered 
to  his  cost  when  forced  to 
explain  gifts  of  diamonds 
from  the  Central  African  dic- 
tator. Jean-Bedel  Bokassa. 
This  affair  helped  unseat  the 
French  president  in  1981. 

Derogy  also  took  on  the  late 
socialist  president  Francois 
Mitterrand,  over  the  1984 
sinking  of  the  Greenpeace 
flagship,  the  Rainbow  War- 
rior. This  scandal  coincided 
with  the  Elysee’s  cover  up 
over  the  framing  of  three  sup- 
posed Irish  terrorists  by  the 
president's  gendarmerie  pro- 
tection squad. 

But  the  most  satisfying 
high-level  Inquiry  was  Der- 
ogy’s revelation  that  Presi- 
dent Georges  Pompidou,  who 
died  In  1974,  had  secretly  par- 
doned the  anti-semitic  Lyons 
wartime  Milice  leader.  Paul 
Touvter.  hidden  since  1945  by 
Catholic  priests  after  being 


Birthdays 


Bryan  Adams,  rock  singer. 
38;  John  Berger,  author  and 
art  critic,  71;  Art  GarfhnkeL 
singer  and  composer,  56;  Dr 
Marianne  Hester,  sociolo- 
gist 42;  Caroline  Jackson, 
Conservative  MEP.  51;  Dr 
Paul  Knapman.  Westminster 
coroner.  53;  Sir  David 
Mason,  president  General 
Dental  Council,  69;  Nicholas 
Maw,  composer.  62;  Steve 
Miller,  founder,  the  Steve 
Miller  band,  54;  John  Morris 
QC.  MP,  Attorney  General.  66; 
Peter  Noone.  rock  musician 
and  singer.  50;  Tatum  O'Neal, 
actress,  34;  Lester  Piggott 
jockey,  62;  Roy  Rogers,  actor, 
85;  Sam  Shephard,  actor,  54; 
Paul  Simon,  songwriter,  pro- 
ducer, 55;  Elke  Sommer,  ac- 
tress, 57;  Ned  Temko,  editor, 
Jewish  Chronicle,  45;  Sir 
Anthony  Tennant,  chair- 
man, Christie’s,  67. 


Derogy ...  an  impressive 
number  of  scoops 

condemned  to  death  In  bis 
absence  in  two  war  crimes 

trials.  . 

This  scoop  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a long  hunt  which 
ended  with  Touvier  being  dis- 
covered hiding  in  a monas- 
tery in  Nice.  In  1994  he  was 
sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment for  crimes  against  hu- 
manity and  later  died  in  jail. 

The  many  Derogy-Pontaut 
inquiries  were  eventually 
summed  up  in  their  1993  book 
Investigation  Passion.  The 
most  sensational  cases 
showed  that  the  line  between 
crime  and  politics  was  often 
ill  drawn.  The  most  striking 
example  was  the  kidnapping 
in  1965  of  the  Moroccan  oppo- 
sition leader,  Ben  Barka,  in  a 
case  that  again  threw  a 
shadow  over  the  reputation  of 
a head  of  state  — this  time 
Charles  de  Gaulle. 

Barka’s  tote  was  never  fully 
explained,  but  Derogy  proved 
that  Gaullist  "barbouzes".  the 
movement’s  parallel  police 
force,  which  recruited  con- 
victed criminals  was  involved 
and  probably  acted  after  con- 
tacts with  King  Hassan  of 
Morocco. 

Derogy  is  survived  by  a 
daughter  and  two  sons. 


Paul  Webster 


Jacques  Derogy  (Weitzmann), 
journalist,  born  July  24.  1925; 
died  October  30. 1997 


Death  Notices 


BaiETER.  John.  8RV57-29S10U97.  cyclist, 
environmental isL  music  lover  and  dancer 
d/«d  tragically  wtrfttl  cycling.  Funeral  aar- 
vtea  at  St  Joaeirti'9.  Hlghgate  Hill.  London 


Nt9  on  11/11/87  at  iZJOpm.  followed  by  a 
senlca  at  Islington  Crematorium.  High 
Road  N2  at  2pm.  Donations  » the  London 
Cycling  Campaign  0171  828  7220  Flowers 
to  Cooperative  Funeral  Service.  187 
Holloway  Road.  London  N7  0171  607  2829. 

BOLOMG.  Michael  Lee.  aged  SB  years, 
term ady  d Walthamstow.  London.  On 
I'k-vemOof  7 ST  1887.  at  Bungay.  SuRolk. 
aJIrr  a shod  Hines*  borne  with  great  cour- 
age. Much  loved  partner,  son.  brother  6 
tr rend.  Funeral  Ceremony  at  The  City  ol 
London  Crematorium.  Aloersbrook  Road. 
Manor  Park.  London  E12.  on  Tuesday 
November  nth  at  12.15p.m.  Donations  in 
lieu  ot  Nowers  |l  desired  to  Amnesty  Jniar- 
neuonal.  98  Rosebery  Avenue,  London  EC1 
ot  ACTION  AID  Freepost  BF«868.  Chord. 
Somerset  TA30  1BR 

CONDON.  WTOam  HeynoWs,  suddenly  on 
October  8th  1997.  We  live  on  In  the  naara 
and  minds  of  those  whom  we  loved  and 
who  loved  us. 

CWmOJ-  Edo  B.  in  Scotland,  loved  sis- 
ter ol  Eileen  Hozelaar.  aunt  of  Jill  Roze- 

«nd  fltoaL  great  aum  ol  MI- 
S''-'®* 1 Ball,  an  ot  Me) bourne,  Australia. 
Sadly  missed 

In  Memoriam 

al1  our  tow  daa r Susie 
dj»  your  birthday,  as  ever.  Mum.  Rosie  and 
family,  and  Robed. 

Craftsmen.  pectosJ  and 

m Twit  £*"""* 

Memorial  Services 

extraordinaire*.  0la0  g ” 

Mernoda.  to  be’  new 

details  phone  Diane  on  0lfl25  7)3652  To 

those  who  dW  nor  know,  we^  Cer/Sny 

Birthdays 
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CORRECTIONS  AND  CLARIFICATIONS 


AN  ARTICLE  on  page  9 on 
November  3 Incorrectly 
stated  that  the  BBC  had 
"pulled  the  0891  number”  pro- 
vided for  viewers  of  the  BBCl 
consumer  affeirs  programme 
Weekend  Watchdog.  A BBC 
spokeswoman  says  the  num- 
ber has  not  been  withdrawn 
and  will  continue  to  be  avail- 
able for  viewers’  telephone 
votes  on  compensation  for 
ruined  holidays. 

A REPORT  on  page  4 yester- 
day. about  the  gypsy  refugees 
in  Dover,  said  ferry  compa- 
nies were  liable  for  the  cost  of 
their  repatriation  and  could 
be  fined  up  to  £2,000  if  they 
carried  passengers  “who  do 
have  valid  travel  documents  " 
rt  should  have  read,  "who  do 
not  have  valid  travel 
documents". 

ANCHOR  Books,  of  1-2  Wain- 
man  Road,  Woods  ton,  Peter- 
borough PE2  7BU.  wish  to 
point  out  that  they  are  not  the 
publishers  of  The  End  of 
Alice  by  AM  Homes,  which 
was  the  subject  of  an  article 


on  the  Won 
on  October 
published  b 

ision  of  Trs 
ers  Ltd,  as 
article  mac 
happy  to  ofl 

clarification 
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Mr  Crime  Buster  cleans  up 


Zero  tolerance’  has  helped  Rudy  Giuliani 
>’•  to  re-election  as  New  York’s  mayor.  But  his 
■ ^ hardline  approach  also  has  its  victims. 

..  By  Martin  Kettle 

Why  NY  V Giuliani 
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f O visit  Britain 


THE  final  days  on 
the  campaign  trail 
this  week  summed 
up  why  Rudolph 
Giuliani’s  re-elec- 
tion for  a second 
term  as  mayor  of  New  York 
City  yesterday  was  so  Irre- 
sistible. For  the  final  48  hours 
before  the  vote.  Giuliani 
toured  the  city  in  a hlue-aud- 
white  campaign  bus  bearing 
just  the  one  word:  Rudy  He 
shouted.  He  waved.  He  shook 
hands.  He  handed  out  stickers 
and  leaflets.  He  ate  every  kind 
of  ethnic  food.  He  didn't  just 
visit  every  borough;  he  visited 
every  neighbourhood.  In 
those  48  hours,  Giuliani  broke 
from  campaigning  for  just 
four-and-a-half  of  them. 

Being  everywhere  and 
being  there  at  all  hours  are 
Giuliani  trademarks.  He  does 
not  merely  make  public 
appearances  on  set-piece  occa- 
sions, as  other  mayors  would 
do.  He  turns  up  unexpectedly 
for  the  small  things  too.  When 
a tourist  liner  ran  into  a Man- 
hattan pier  recently  — no 
injuries,  no  major  damage  — 
Giuliani  raced  to  the  scene.  He 
need  not  have  done,  though 
the  publicity  was  assured.  He 
did  it  because  he  is  probably 
the  most  hands-on  politician 
in  modern  America. 

On  polling  day  the  effort 
was  just  as  remorseless.  Yes- 
terday the  Giuliani  campaign 
team  made  between  800,000 

and  a million  phone  calls  to 
voters.  Buses  were  hired  to 
ferry  at  least  20,000  elderly 
electors  to  the  polling  sta- 
tions. hi  the  final  day  of  cam- 
paigning, it  has  been 
esttmated(l),  Giuliani  spent 
more  than  $1  million  on  get- 
ting out  the  vote. 

And  yet  this  was  a man  who, 
by  universal  consent,  was 
already  sailing  to  a comfort- 
able victory  over  a 
lacklustre  and  out  of  touch 
Democratic  opponent  An 
opinion  poll  in  the  week  before 
voting  showed  Giuliani  lead- 
ing Ruth  Messinger  by  56  per 
cent  to  27  per  cent  That  would 
not  give  Giuliani  a record  vic- 
tory margin  for  a New  York 
mayoral  election  (that  acco- 
lade belongs  to  Ed  Koch's  stun- 
ning 78  per  emit  win  in  1985). 
But  it  confirmed  that,  like  all 
the  great  New  Ybrk  City  may- 
ors, Rudolph  William  Giuliani 
had  put  together  the  sort  of 
ironclad  coalition  of  political 
support  which  guaranteed  his 
triumphant  re-election  last 
night. 

But  Giuliani  was  not  re- 
elected just  because  he  is  a 
brilliant  campaigner  Nor  even 
because  New  Yorkers  particu- 
larly like  him  as  a person; 
because,  on  the  whole,  they  do 
not  He  won  because  he  was 
believed  to  have  done  two 
things  that  had  previously 
seemed  impossible  — to  have 
turned  round  New  York's  fis- 
cal crisis  and,  above  all.  to 
have  made  one  of  America’s 
most  dangm3us  cities  feel  safe. 

Giuliani’s  victory  came 
because  voters  believed  that 
he  deserved  it  Ruth 
Messinger  may  have  been  an 
established  Manhattan  Demo- 
cratic politician  in  a city 
where  registered  Democrats 
outnumber  registered  Repub- 
licans by  five  to  one.  She  may 
even  have  had  a good  case 
against  same  of  Giuliani’s 
biggest  claims.  But  against 
the  politically  priceless  belief 
that  Giuliani  has  turned  the 
city  around,  she  had  nothing 
effective  to  offer 


The  most  powerful  of  Giu- 
liani's achievements  is  the 
almost  incredible  40  per  cent 
drop  in  crime  during  his  first 
four  years  in  office.  Since  1993, 
murders  are  down  by  61  per 
cent,  armed  robberies  are 
down  by  -¥7  per  cent,  and  rapes 
are  down  by  13  per  centf2J.  But 
the  focus  of  Giuliani’s  crime- 
fighting strategy  has  not  been 
cm  these  high-profile  crimes. 
Instead  his  aim  has  been  set  at 
low-level  but  widespread 
infringements  — thing*  like 
fere-dodging  and  intimidatory 
begging  — which  sum  up  a 
strategy  for  Improved  quality 
of  life  directed  against  the  anti- 
social behaviour  that  makes  a 
dty  Seel  even  more  lawless  and 
unsafe  than  It  often  is. 

Giuliani  and  his  first  police 
commissioner;  William  Brat- 
ton, told  the  force  to  focus  on 
minor  street  incidents  rather 
than  waiting  to  respond  to  big 
emergencies.  Officers  were 
put  out  on  the  beat  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  cruise 
around  in  cars.  They  were 
encouraged  to  be  visible.  They 
were  told  to  question  suspects 
about  a range  of  crimes,  not 
just  the  immediate  incident. 

This  has  become  a political 
issue  that  goes  for  beyond 


New  %rfc  Last  year  Jack 
Straw  famously  followed  Giu- 
liani’s exhortations  against 
the  likes  erf  squeegee  mer- 
chants and  other  winiy  mis- 
creants who  ought  to  face 
“zero  tolerance”.  The  current 
Home  Secretary  has 

expounded  Giuliani  thinking 
that  “public  spaces  are  for  the 
public”,  and  warned  of  a for 
tougher  government  line 
against  beggars,  drunks  and 
even  children.  But  if  mid-90s 
Manhattan  is  the  role  model, 
we  should  also  be  aware  of  the 
drawbacks  for  the  least  well- 
represented  in  society 

CERTAINLY  New 
York  feels  much 
safer  today  than 
it  used  to.  Noto- 
rious areas  like 
Times  Square 
are  almost  free  of  the  panhan- 
dling that  marred  them  for  so 
long.  The  New  York  subway, 
which  used  to  be  a fear-filled 
no-go  area  for  city  residents 
and  visitors  alike,  is  now  for 
jpgs  Intimidating,  and  Giu- 
liani has  also  encouraged  new 
ticketing  systems  which  make 
the  network  easier  and 
cheaper  to  use. 

But  does  Giuliani  deserve 
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as  much  credit  as  he  claims  for 
himself?  Or  is  the  improve- 
ment in  New  York’s  crime  rate 
a case  of  Giuliani  skilfully 
persuading  people  to  believe 
in  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc? 

Many  critics  think  so.  In 
the  first  place,  Giuliani  inher- 
ited a falling  crime  rate  from 
his  much  denounced  Democ- 
ratic predecessor;  David  Dink- 
ins. The  NYPIYs  own  figures 
show  that  both  violent  crime 
and  property  crime  have 
follen  steadily  through  the 
1990s.  years  which  straddle 
the  Dinkins  and  Giuliani 
years.  Murder  fell  steadily 
under  Dinkins,  as  it  has  done 
under  Giuliani.  So  did  bur- 
glary and  car  theft  So,  though 
less  steadily  did  rape. 

And  it  was  not  just  New 
York.  As  early  as  1996,  other  US 
cities  were  reporting  drops  in 
crime  which  rivalled  New 
York's,  but  these  cities  had 
adopted  none  of  the  Giuliani- 
Gratton  strategies.  Homicide 
in  Los  Angeles  fen  from  849  in 
1995  to  709  in  1996  at  a time 
when  the  LAPD  had  been 
instructed  to  be  less  aggressive 
— not  more,  as  in  New  York’s 
case.  Indeed,  throughout  the 
United  Stales,  crime  fen  by  3 
per  cent  last  yean  a fifth  con- 


secutive annual  decline,  with 
the  national  rate  for  violent 
crime  down  6 per  cent  and 
murder  down  9 per  cent  — to 
its  lowest  rate  since  1969. 

Part  of  this,  admittedly  is 
because  the  declines  from  New 
York  City  form  a significant 
part  of  the  national  picture. 
Part  of  it,  perhaps,  is  because 
other  cities  and  states  are 
beginning  to  copy  New  York’s 
strategies  — as  Britain  has 
also  begun  to  do.  But  part  of  it 
is  also  because  of  the  largely 
unrelated  waning  of  the  crack 
epidemic  of  the  early  1990s. 

In  addition  there  are  the 
drawbacks  of  the  new  polic- 
ing strategies.  Police  aggres- 
siveness may  have  cleared  the 
streets,  but  it  has  also  created 
more  allegations  of  mistreat- 
ment and  Injustice.  Pre-emi- 
nent among  such  cases  was 
the  torture  by  Brooklyn  police 
of  a Haitian  immigrant  Abner 
Louima  in  August  this  year. 
Louima  was  allegedly  bru- 
tally assaulted  by  the  officers, 
who  sboved  a toilet  plunger 
up  his  rectum  and  then 
stuffed  it  in  his  mouth,  shout- 
ing: “This  is  Giuliani  time.” 

Not  surprisingly  Louima 
nearly  died,  and  the  ensuing 
public  outrage  created  a wave 
of  second  thoughts  about  the 
lawlessness  which  might  be 
following  from  Giuliani's 
policing  strategies.  But  Giu- 
liani, ever  conscious  of  his  re- 

election,  turned  even  this 
scandal  to  his  advantage, 
praising  the  officer  who  had 
revealed  the  assault,  visiting 
t^iiima  in  hospital,  promis- 
ing to  leave  no  stone  unturned 
in  punishing  the  police  and 
ensuring  that  Louima’s  wife 
and  child  could  come  to  New 
York  in  spite  of  immigration 
restrictions. 

OST  impar- 
tial observers 
take  the  view 
that  Giu- 
liani’s record 
on  crime  is  a 
less  easy  call  than  the  mayor 
would  have  people  ’ believe. 
And  the  same  goes  for  his 
claims  about  other  aspects  of 
New  York  government  and 
life.  He  has  achieved  greater 
efficiency  rather  than  a trans- 
formation, an  impression  of 
order  rather  than  real  disci- 
pline. These  are  no  mean 
achievements,  and  they  make 
his  re-election  not  only  under- 
standable but  deserved;  but 
they  do  not  add  up  to  a spray- 
on  solution  which  can  easily 
be  applied  throughout  the  city 
or  elsewhere. 

This  is  not  to  belittle  Giu- 
liani’s skills  or  successes.  Yet 
the  question  that  has  to  be 
asked  about  him  is  whether  it 
actually  justifies  a political 
ascendancy  which  has  some 
observers  predicting  that  be 
will  quit  City  Hall  and  run  for 
the  US  Senate  — or  maybe 
even  for  the  presidency  — 
before  bis  second  four-year 
term  is  up.  And  these  doubts 
should  make  observers,  espe- 
cially foreign  observers,  think 
twice  before  rushing  to 
embrace  Rudyism. 


Sourcos:  (1)  Nerw  York 
Times/New  Ybrit  Post  (2)  New 
Ybrk  Police  Department 

Graphics  sources:  NYPD;  New 
York  Times;  Economist;  NY  City 
Mayorb  Office. 

Graphics:  Steve Villiers. 
Research:  Robin  Nash;  Guardian 
R&IUniL 

Martin  Kettle  is  the  Guardtanb  US 
bureau  chief. 
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Marks  and  Sparks  on  spending  spree,  this  page  Tomorrow;  Europe  tops  CBI  agenda 
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Henry  Roberts,  chief  executive  of  Northumbrian  Fine  Foods,  lines  up  die  cookies  as  he  unveils  a rise  in  pre-tax  profits  to  £509,000  for  his  Newcastle-based  firm  photograph:  will  walks 

Banks  challenge  watchdog 


Dam  Atkinson 


RITAIN’S  bankers 
yesterday  made  a 
head-on  challenge 
fto  their  new  regu- 
lator. saying  they 
were  “very  worried”  about 
escalating  costs  and  express- 
ing concern  at  the  prospect  of 
a paradise  for  bureaucrats 
and  lawyers. 

“[We]  do  not  want,  to  be 
blunt,  the  SEC  in  London," 
said  Peter  Vipond  of  the  Brit- 
ish Bankers’  Association 
(BBA),  comparing  the  new  Fi- 


nancial Services  Authority  to 
America's  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

The  role  of  lawyers  in  the 
new  regulatory  set-up  ought 
to  be  kept  to  a niirHmnin.  he 
said. 

BBA  director  general  Tim 
Sweeney  said  banks  would 
fight  hard  to  convince  minis- 
ters not  to  regulate  in  detail 
branch  managers’  conduct  of 
deposits,  overdrafts  and  other 
traditional  non-investment 
services.  But  he  accepted  that 
the  banks  — widely  reviled  in 
the  first  half  of  the  decade  for 
steep  increases  in  charges  at 


Marks  & Sparks 
embarks  on 

£2bn  spree 


Roger  Cowe 


A £2  BILLION  spending 
spree  was  announced 
by  Marks  & Spencer 
yesterday  as  it  embarked  on 
an  aggressive  expansion  pro- 
gramme at  home  and  abroad. 

Unveiling  “unprecedented” 
investment  over  the  next 
three  years  — and  seeking  to 
offset  a disappointing  perfor- 
mance in  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year  — chairman  Sir 
Richard  Greenbury  said:  “By 
the  year  2000  we  will  be  well 
on  our  way  to  establishing  a 
global  business.” 

M&S  is  to  expand  its  food 
operation,  introducing  in- 
store bakeries,  delicatessens 
and  butchers'  counters  and 
opening  more  stand  alone 
food  stores  though  food  will 
account  for  only  a quarter  of 
selling  space.  Sir  Richard  dis- 
missed suggestions  that  the 
group  was  to  compete  head-on 
with  supermarkets  such  as 
Salisbury  and  Tesca. 

"The  nicest  thing  I can  say 
about  that  is  that  it  is  abso- 
lute nonsense,”  he  said.  “We 
sell  about  2,500  food  items, 
against  the  25,000  the  super- 
markets sell  We  would  want 
our  head  examined  to  com- 
pete on  that  basis." 

Sir  Richard  contrasted  the 
200.000  sq  ft  of  space  for  foods 
in  the  expansion  programme 
with  the  2 million  sq  ft  being 
opened  by  the  supermarket 
chains.  The  group  would  con- 
tinue to  concentrate  on  fresh 
and  prepared  foods,  where 
M&S  accounts  for  half  the  UK 
market  in  products  such  as 
chilled  ready  meals  and  pies. 


/CipperOtUic 


Expansion  in  the  UK  over 
the  next  three  years  will  con- 
tinue the  recent  record  of  cre- 
ating up  to  2,000  jobs  a year. 
Growth  will  be  boosted  by  the 
opening  of  shopping  centres 
at  Bluewater,  near  Dartford 
in  Kent,  and  Crtbbs  Cause- 
way outside  Bristol.  The 
rebuilt  Manchester  store  — 
destroyed  by  the  IRA  bomb 
last  year  — will  he  Marks’s 
largest  ever  when  it  opens  in 
1999,  while  the  group  is  also 
completing  the  purchase  of  19 
stores  from  Littlewoods. 

Some  of  the  Littlewoods 
stores  win  act  as  overflow 
outlets  where  existing  shops 
are  too  small  and  could  be 
dedicated  to  one  product 
group,  such  as  food  or 
ladies  wear. 

Expansion  is  continuing 
abroad  as  M&S  builds  on  its 
presence  in  France,  Germany 
and  Spain  and  continues  to 
grow  in  the  Far  East 

Sales  in  Hong  Kong  have 
been  disappointing  this  year 
after  a collapse  of  tourism 
since  the  handover  to  China. 

“There  have  been  one  or 
two  scares  like  this  in  the' 
past  but  Hong  Kong  will 
remain  a very  important  trad- 
ing centre.”  Sir  Richard  said. 
“Recovery  in  Bangkok  will 
take  a little  longer.” 

M&S  continues  to  negotiate 
with  the  Chinese  government 
over  the  conditions  of  entry  to 
the  mwinianri  and  Has  over- 
turned its  previous  rejection 
of  Japan. 

“When  we  looked  at  Japan 
a couple  of  years  ago  the  cost 
of  entry  was  horrendous.  But 
property  costs  are  nowa  third 
of  where  they  stood  then,  so 
there  is  a window  of  opportu- 
nity/' Sir  Richard  said. 

He  had  previously  reported 
pretax  profit  for  the  half  year 
of  £452  million  from 
£3.7  billion  sales.  Profits  were 
5 per  cent  higher  than  the 
same  period  last  year  but 
would  have  been  9 per  cent 
ahead  without  the  impact  of 
the  strong  pound,  which  in- 
creased the  cost  of  exports 
from  Britain. 

UK  profits  were  depressed 
by  a £10  million  pension  pro- 
vision following  Budget 
changes  to  the  tax  of  pension 
income. 

Clothing  sales  have  been 
Strong  but  food  sales  were 
disappointing. 


a time  of  recession  — had  one 
last  ehVinee  to  mqlre  their 
code  of  conduct  deliver  con- 
sumer protection. 

The  BBA  was  giving  its  ini- 
tial response  to  last  week's  in- 
auguration of  the  Financial 
Services  Authority,  the  all-in- 
one  regulator  proposed  In 
May  by  the  Chancellor,  Gor- 
don Brown. 

Banks  will  no  longer  be 
supervised  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, instead  coming  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  FSA  for 
all  their  activities,  including 
investment  services,  stock- 
broking,  futures  and  options 


and,  possibly,  mortgages. 

Yesterday,  the  BBA  said  It 
supported  the  principle  of  one 
regulator,  but  was  concerned 
about  cost  and  bureaucracy. 
The  expense  of  transition  to 
the  new  system  and  the  run- 
ning costs  of  the  FSA  ought  to 
be  kept  under  tight  control, 
the  BBA  said. 

Ihe  banks  have  already  lost 
one  battle:  they  will  be 
charged  to  help  pay  for  the 
Monetary  Policy  Committee, 
the  Rank  of  England-domi- 
nated body  that  sets  Interest 
rates.  Mr  Sweeney  said  that 
the  costs  of  the  committee 


"should  be  a charge  on  the 
economy  at  large”. 

A key  concern  for  banks  in- 
volved is  the  future  of  the  tra- 
ditional operations  of  deposit- 
taking, lending,  mortgages 
and  other  non-investment  ac- 
tivities. Unregulated  until 
now,  such  business  escapes 
the  requirement  covering  in- 
vestment products  such  as 
life  assurance  and  unit  trusts 
that  the  customer  be  given 
"best  advice". 

With  the  best-advice  rule 
applied  to  current  and  deposit 
accounts,  hanks  could  lose  a 
huge  chunk  of  their  earnings. 


The  BBA  said  it  believed  its 
own  code  of  conduct  was  an 
“effective  proxy"  for  detailed 
business-conduct  rules  im- 
posed by  the  FSA. 

Much  of  the  FSA  frame- 
work governing  banks  is  not 
yet  frilly  worked  out,  notably 
regulation  of  mortgages. 

• Barclays  yesterday  pub- 
licly admitted  for  the  first 
time  that  it  is  in  exclusive 
talks  with  Swiss-owned  in- 
vestment bank  Credit  Suisse 
First  Boston  over  the  sale  of 
the  Barclays  mergers  and  ac- 
quisition advisory  businesses 
arm,  BZW. 


Set-top  box  deals  boost  digital  TV 


Simon  Beavis 
Madia  Business  Editor 


THE  chances  of  consum- 
ers being  able  to  sub- 
scribe to  a new  range 
of  digital  television  ser- 
vices next  year  were 
boosted  yesterday  with  two 
deals  which  should  under- 
pin terrestrial  and  satellite 
multi-channel  TV  in  the 
UK. 

The  deals  concern  the  set- 
top boxes  which  consumers 
will  need  If  they  want  to 
receive  digital  TV  and  en- 
joy its  much  vaunted  bene- 
fits, including  many  more 
channels,  widescreen  pic- 


tures and  better  sound.  Ob- 
servers believe  the  agree- 
ments clear  the  way  for  dig- 
ital satellite  TV  to  be 
launched  in  Britain  next 
spring  and  for  terrestrial 
services  to  be  on  air  from 
the  autumn,  as  planned. 

Optimism  grew  after 
leading  terrestrial  broad- 
casters announced  they  had 
reached  an  accord  to  work 
to  a common  specification 
for  decoders  which  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  boxes 
and  allow  viewers  to 
receive  digital  TV  through 
conventional  sets. 

The  deal  is  backed  by 
Carlton  Communications 
and  Granada  — whose 


jointly  owned  company 
British  Digital  Broadcast- 
ing plans  to  offer  terres- 
trial subscription  services 
— as  well  the  BBC,  ITV. 
Channels  4 and  5 and  S4C. 

In  the  second  deal,  BSkyB 
said  it  had  agreed  to  work 
with  the  Franco-Itallan 
chip  maker  SGS-Thomson 
Microelectronics  to  help 
set-top  box  makers  start 
mass  producing  the  equip- 
ment next  spring. 

BDB  also  yesterday  in- 
vited all  the  leading  TV 
producers  to  tender  for  a 
first  batch  of  set-top  boxes 
which  could  see  as  many  as 
a million  of  the  devices  pro- 
duced as  the  broadcasters 


begin  trying  to  lure  viewers 
to  the  new  services. 

BDB  Is  expected  to  under- 
write the  first  batch  of  pro- 
duction with  boxes  on  offer 
at  just  under  £200  if  view- 
ers also  subscribe  to  the 
venture's  package  of  12 
channels  and  np  to  three 
premium  film  and  sport 
services. 

BDB  director  Nigel 
Walmsley  described  the  ter- 
restrial agreement  as  a 
"further  milestone”  for  the 
technology  and  predicted 
that  TV  manufacturers 
would  now  have  the  confi- 
dence to  build  reception 
equipment  into  modern 


Leaks  stemmed  as  profits  gush 


Nicholas  Bannister,  Chief 
Business  Correspondent 


THAMES  Water,  the  com- 
pany with  the  worst 
leakage  record,  yester- 
day said  it  had  cut  water 
losses  by  10  per  cent  in  the 
last  six  months  and  was  on 
target  to  beat  the  industry 
regulator's  requirement  for 
the  financial  year. 

It  also  said  it  would  meet 
the  tough  mandatory  targets 
just  announced  for  next  year 
by  Ian  Byatt,  the  director  gen- 
eral of  Ofwat,  without  having 
to  invest  more  money. 


Chief  executive  Bill  Alexan- 
der said:  'It's  not  going  to 
cost  any  more  than  we’ve  al- 
ready said  we’ve  provided  for. 
We’ve  got  a £200  million  pro- 
gramme with  BOO  people  out 
there  tackling  leakage.  We’re 
going  to  carry  on  with  that." 

Thames's  October  figures 
showed  leakage  running  at  an 
average  882  million  litres  a 
day,  down  from  an  average 
1,029  million  litres  during  the 
half  year  to  September. 

Ofwat  has  told  Thames  it 
must  reduce  leakage  to  an  av- 
erage 962  million  litres  a day 
for  1997/98  and  781  million 
litres  a day  for  1998/99. 


Chairman  Sir  Robert 
Clarke  noted  that  Thames 
had  had  a seventh  consecu- 
tive restriction-free  summer. 
But  the  utility,  which  is  con- 
sidering a new  reservoir  in 
Oxfordshire,  will  have  to  look 
at  restrictions  next  summer  if 
winter  rainfall  is  below  75  per 
cent  of  average. 

First-half  pre-tax  profits, 
reported  yesterday,  rose  14.7 
per  cent  to  £202  million.  Pre- 
tax profits  of  the  regulated 
water  business  rose  by  7 per 
cent  to  £194  million,  while 
profits  of  the  non-regaila  ted 
businesses  more  than  doubled 
to  £19  million. 


However  the  £231  million 
windfall  tax,  coupled  with  an 
increase  in  general  taxation, 
more  than  wiped  out  the  first 
profit,  leaving  the  group  with 
a net  loss  of  £61.2  million. 

The  board  said  it  had  In- 
creased the  interim  dividend 
by  11.6  per  cent  to  reflect  the 
group’s  strong  performance 
and  sound  financial  position. 

Sir  Robert  was  upbeat 
about  the  future,  saying  that 
profits  from  the  non-regu- 
lated  businesses  were  ex- 
pected to  grow,  and  that  the 
success  achieved  so  for  would 
continue  Into  the  second  half 
and  beyond. 


President’s  men  rebel  over  clean-up 


Foreign  trip  sparks  family’s  revolt, 
reports  John  Aglionby  in  Jakarta 


INDONESIA’S  President  Su- 
harto. the  76-year -old  pup- 
pet master  of  the  nation’s 
economy  through  his  rela- 
tives and  cronies,  yesterday 
made  what  could  be  the  fatal 
error  of  taking  a foreign  trip. 

Some  of  fiie  most  favoured 
puppets  in  his  family  seized 
on  his  absence  to  rise  up  in  an 
unprecedented  revolt  against 
fats  government  as  it  sides 
with  the  IMF  in  cleaning  out 
the  country’s  Augean  stables. 

For  31  years  these  relatives 
have  amassed  hundreds  of 
millions  of  pounds  through 
the  patronage  of  the  wily  for- 


mer general  who  ousted  the 
country's  founding  president, 
Sukarno,  in  1966. 

They  have  grown  tat  on  In- 
donesia’s boom  and  endemic 
corruption,  but  no  miracle 
lasts  for  ever.  The  economy 
has  stagnated  since  the  cur- 
rency. the  rupiah,  lost  more 
than  35  per  cent  of  Its  value 
between  July  and  September. 
Mr  Suharto  Called  in  the  IMF 
to  shore  up  the  economy  last 
month  and  his  family  has 
been  forced  to  pay  the  price. 

Last  Saturday  the  finance 
minister.  Martie  Muhammad, 
closed  16  banks.  One.  Bank 


Jakarta,  Is  controlled  by  Mr 
Suharto’s  half-brother  Probo- 
sutedjo;  a 25  per  cent  share- 
holder in  a second,  Bank  An- 
dromeda, is  his  second  son 
Bam  bang  Triha  tmodjo:  and 
one  of  the  president’s  daugh- 
ters, SJti  Hediati  Prabowo, 
has  an  8 per  cent  stake  in  a 
third.  Bank  Industri. 

Then,  on  Monday,  another 
of  Mr  Suharto’s  sons,  Hutomo 
Mandala  Putra,  was  removed 
from  his  post  as  chairman  of 
Indonesia's  ailing  national 
car  company,  Timor  Putra 
NasionaL  That  left  only  three 
children  to  be  hit  by  Mr 
Muhammad. 

Before  he  had  the  chance  to 
attack  them  as  well,  Mr  Tri- 
hatmodjo  and  Mr  Probosu- 
tedJo  fought  back.  The  latter 


refused  to  close  his  bank  and 
the  former  said  Mr  Muham- 
mad had  "smeared  the  good 
name”  of  the  first  family  in 
the  run-up  to  next  March’s 
presidential  polls. 

Everyone  is  now  awaiting 
Mr  Suharto’s  return,  expected 
today.  Mr  Muhammad  is  un- 
likely to  be  fired  as  the  IMF's 
£14  billion  aid  package  is 
worth  more  to  the  president 
than  protecting  every  penny 
of  his  family’s  fortunes. 

The  problem  for  the  first 
family  is  that  they  are  victims 
of  their  own  success.  For,  as 
an  American  analyst  said  yes- 
terday: "How  can  they  com- 
plain about  being  singled  out 
If  you  shoot,  it's  impossible  to 
miss  them  as  they  own  bits  or 
everything.” 
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City Seeks  refund 
on  M&S  shares 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 

THE  City's  obsession  with 
profits  now,  rather  than 
securing  a competitive 
long  term  future,  is  a familar 
but  nonetheless  accurate  com- 
plaint by  British  business.  No- 
where is  it  more  pertinent 
than  at  Marks  & Spencer- 
In  what  amounts  to  an  un- 
precedented dash  for  growth, 
chairman  Sir  Richard  Green- 
bory  has  on  veiled  a three- 
year  £2.1  billion  investment 
spectacular  over  the  next 
three  years.  This  is  not  some 
wild  attempt  to  take  on  Tesco 
and  Sainsbury  in  food  retail- 
ing. as  some  reports  have  sug- 
gested, but  to  develop  wbat 
M&S  does  best  across  a range 
of  businesses,  from  quality 
food  retailing  to  clothing  and 
footwear  sales  and  home  fur- 
nishing. There  will  be  an 
extra  push  to  develop  fresh 
food  businesses,  through  deli- 
catessen counters  and  in- 
store bakeries,  but  here  the 
target  is  more  designer  cater- 
ing like  that  of  Terence  Con- 
ran — rather  than  the 
supermarkets. 

If  there  is  a worry  in  the 
M&S  strategy  it  is  in  its  inter- 
national expansion.  The  Far 
East,  where  Marks  has  done 
so  well,  will  be  going  through 
a severe  correction,  and  this 
has  already  affected  Hong 
Kong  sales.  In  Europe,  the 
strong  pound  contributed  to  a 
decline  in  profits  of  16.8  per 
cent,  despite  sales  increases 
to  £24&2  million. 

With  the  UK  outside  the 
euro  area  until  2002,  M&S  will 
remain  vulnerable  to  cur- 
rency fluctuations.  It  retains, 
however,  a positive  attitude 
towards  Europe  in  the  shape 
of  euro-tills  at  home  and  open- 
ings across  Europe  from  Ger- 
many to  Spain,  which  should 
help  sculpt  its  businesses  past 
fiie  millennium. 

Britain  remains  the  core 
for  M&S,  and  there  can  be  few 
real  reservations  about  its  ac- 
tivities here,  where  profits 
and  turnover  are  comfortably 
up  by  around  6 per  cent-  How- 
ever, as  the  expansion  devel- 
ops. including  the  conversion 
of  the  Littlewoods  stores,  the 
cash  will  start  to  cascade 
through  to  the  bottom  line. 

The  impact  of  the  strong 
pound  was  entirely  predict- 
able and  should  not  have 
caught  any  analyst  by  sur- 
prise. But  it  has  — and.  as  a 
result,  Marks's  full-year 
profit  forecast  and  the  share 
price  have  been  marked 
down. 

Bizarre. 


Trichet  test 

THE  French  decision  to 
advance  the  claims  of  the 
Banque  de  France  gover- 
nor. Jean-CIaude  Trichet.  to 
become  the  first  president  of 
the  European  central  bank 
should  surprise  no  one. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  in 
rerent  years  that  the  French 


FrR  fSdnG  »P  **  Col 

pSon  is  the  French 

a as  ffSLsf 

chtiiingly  unaccountably 

That  may  suit  the  Bunoes- 
should  help  to  sell 
STeiSa  to  otherwise  reluc- 
SStSnnans.  butthe  French 
have  been  trying  desperately 
to  set  some  kind  of  political 
counterweight  tothe  ECB. 

Whether  the  French,  proba- 
bly with  Italian  backm&suc- 
ceed  in  overturning  the  estab- 

SKrfdalnis  of  Holland's 
Wim  Duisenberg  remains  to 
be  seen.  Conspiracy  tbeonste 
will  claim  that  the  French 
have  already  prepared  a face- 
saving  formula  if  they  can 
outmanoeuvre  Mr  Duisen- 
berg  and  his  allies  — France  s 
Jacques  de  Larosiere  is  step- 
ping down  at  the  EBRD  leav- 
ing the  top  slot  open. 

One  school  of  thought  sug- 
gests the  Bundesbank  in  par- 
ticular may  protest  against 
Mr  Trlcbet’s  appointment 

but  if  it  loses,  will  sit  back 
and  enjoy  seeing  one  of 
Europe’s  biggest  anti-infla- 
tion hawks  installed  at  the 
ECB. 


Bank  chutzpah 

ON  THE  face  of  it.  Brit- 
ain’s banks  have  a bit 
of  a nerve.  They  spend 
the  first  half  of  the  1990s  rook- 
ing their  cash-strapped,  reces- 
sion-hit customers  with  a 
range  of  charges  designed  to 
fill  the  holes  left  by  idiotic 
property  speculation.  Third 
World  debt,  lurches  into  in- 
vestment-banking and  sundry 
other  costly  mistakes. 

Come  1997  and  Howard  Da- 
vies’s new  regulatory  body, 
the  Financial  Services  Au- 
thority. and  they  postulate 
with  straight  faces  that  FSA 
ought  not  to  regulate  in  detail 
traditional  banking  business. 

In  particular,  banks  are  ex- 
tremely keen  to  avoid  the 
“best  advice"  rule  that  ap- 
plies already  to  financial 
products  being  extended  to 
cover  bank  accounts.  That’s 
hardly  surprising,  given  that 
it  would  require  every  bank 
manager  to  advise  every  cus- 
tomer to  move  immediately  to 
the  most  advantageous  "de- 
posit and  loan  arrangements 
on  offer,  depriving  the  banks 
of  substantial  revenue. 

The  old  "3-6-3"  formula  — 
borrow  at  3 per  cent,  lend  at  6 
per  cent,  on  the  golf  course  by 
3pm  — would  die  the  death. 

Having  said  which,  do  we 
really  want  one  of  Mr  Da- 
vies’s cops  in  every  bank 
manager's  office?  Banking  is 
not  a complex  business,  and 
consumers  are  far  more 
switched  on  than  they  used  to 
be  regarding  charges  and  in- 
terest. 

Above  all,  competition  Is 
now  a reality,  courtesy  of 
Sainsbury  and  Virgin  — com- 
petition on  service  and  cost, 
that  is.  not  on  free  pens  and 
P* *igy  banks,  as  in  the  past 
The  FSA  ought  to  hold  fire 
on  this  one.  It  can  always  gun 
down  the  banks  later  on. 


Pension  plans  lucky 
to  last  three  years 


Ter 


i Hunter 


EARLY  half  the  pen- 
sions policies  and 
much  of  the  life  assur- 
ance sold  by  many  of  Brit- 
ain’s best-known  companies 
are  cancelled  within  the  first 
three  years,  as  rogue  sales- 
men continue  to  prey  on  con- 
sumers, an  investment  watch 
dog  announced  yesterday. 

A quarter  of  life  and  invest- 
ment contracts  are  allowed  to 
lapse  early,  indicating  that 
consumers  are  still  being  sold 
policies  which  they  neither 
need  nor  can  afford,  accord- 
ing to  the  Personal  Invest- 
ment Authority’s  third 
annMl  survey  of  customer 
satisfaction. 

The  report  highlights  some 
of  the  worst  offenders,  point- 
ing to  consistently  high  lanse 
rates  at  Britannic  Assurance. 


TOURIST  BATES  • 

Australia  2J0 
Austria  19.65 
Belgium  58.16 
Canada  2,30 
Cyprus  0.83 
Denmark  10.80 
Finland  8 55 


Reliance  Mutua 
Westminster.  Or 
front,  poor  sell i 
at  a larger  numl 
tions  with  house 

More  than  4C 
customers  with 
Albany  Life,  Gu 
cial  Services,  L 
Assurance,  Roy; 
ance.  Sun  L 
Friendly,  and 
tose  vast  sums 
their  policies  wi 
few  years. 

PIA  chairmar 
said:  "Persisten 
Portant  indicate 
of  business 
fransact.  and  a ] 
results  show  sc 
the  Indus 
to  work  very  h; 
rae  lapse  rate.  T 
Will  be  paying 

tendon  to  some 
Performers. 


France  9.43  Italy  3 785 

Germany  2.6190 
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Racing 


Might  And  Power 
all  the  way  in  Cup 


m 


Clare  Balding  sees  a British  duo  finish  in 
the  money  behind  an  Australian  champion 


THE  front-running 
Might  And  Power 
proved  himself  a true 
champion  in  yester- 
day’s Melbourne  Cup,  al- 
though his  trainer  Jack  Den- 
ham refused  to  break  his 
20-year  rule  of  not  talking  to 
the  press. 

Denham  fell  out  with  a Jour- 
nalist  who  betrayed  his  trust 1 
in  the  1970s  and  hag  not 
granted  an  interview  since. 

In  the  post-race  conference 
he  almost  relented,  saying; 
“Sometimes  in  racing  it’s 
hard  to  put  into  words  how 
you  feel . . before  his  voice 
faded  away  and  tears  of  emo- 
tion took  over  at  the  scene  of 
his  greatest  triumph. 

It  has  to  be  the  shortest 
Melbourne  Cup  victory 
speech  ever. 

Might  And  Power  was  sent 
off  the  7-2  favourite,  although 
plenty  of  experts  felt  that  be 
could  not  repeat  his  front  run- 
ning performance  in  the  CauJ- 


! field  Cup.  He  proved  them  oh 
I so  wrong,  making  ail  the  ran- 
I ning  and  shrugging  off  all 
comers  until  the  1995  Cup 
winner,  Doriemus,  came  to 
him  inside  the  final  50  yards. 
Doriemus  was  ahead  a stride 
before  the  line,  and  a stride 
after,  prompting  jockey  Greg 
Hall  to  punch  the  air  In  vic- 
tory, before  the  photo 
revealed  that  Might  And 
Power  bad  held  on. 

The  official  distance  was  a 
short  half-head,  the  narrow- 
est possible  margin,  witb 
Markham  a half  length  back 
in  third. 

The  British  runners  ex- 
celled themselves.  Harbour 
Dues  finishing  faster  than 
anything  to  snatch  fourth.  His 
owner,  Peter  Goulandris,  fraa 
already  promised  to  be  back 
next  year.  Jockey  Ray  Coch- 
rane felt  he  should  have  won, 
explaining;  "They  didn’t  go  as 
fast  as  1 thought  they  were  go- 
ing to,  so  there  was  a lot  of 


Singspie!  misses  work-out 
after  foot  injury  scare 


Ken  Oliver 

SINGSPIEL,  Britain's 
leading  Breeders*  Cup 
candidate,  has  suffered  an 
injury  scare.  The  hot 
favourite  — who  eased 
to  5-4  from  evens  — for  Sat- 
urday’s Turf  race  has  been 
troubled  by  a minor  foot 
problem. 

The  setback  caused 
trainer  Michael  Stoute  to 
postpone  a planned  work- 
out for  yesterday,  but  ex- 
pects the  five-year-old  to  be 
fit  enough  to  undergo  exer- 
cise today. 

“We  had  a little  prob- 
lem," said  Stoute.  “Sing- 
spiel  developed  a pulse  in  a 
foot  and  we  were  rather 


concerned.  However,  he 
seems  fine  now  and  will 
work  on  grass  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday.  He  can 
live  with  it” 

At  Exeter  yesterday.  Vi- 
king Flagship  beat  stable 
companion  Mulligan  by 
five  lengths  in  the  william 
Hill  Haldon  Gold  Cup 
Chase. 

‘Tve  never  had  one  like 
him.  He's  a one  off/'  i 
beamed  Nicholson,  of  the 
gelding  who  lifted  the 
Queen  Mother  Champion 
Chase  in  1994  and  1995  bat 
only  collected  one  victory 
last  term. 

“That  was  a bit  special 
and  they’ve  both  given  me 
plenty  to  look  forward  to 
for  the  rest  of  the  season.” 


scrimmaging.  A horse  Just 
jumped  out  in  front  of  me  and 
knocked  me  out  of  the  race,  so 
turning  into  the  straight  1 
thought.  I’ll  Just  let  him  finish 
the  race.  He  started  to  pick  up 
and  pick  up  and  a forking  out 
I Stm  thought  I had  a chance 
or  winning,  but  1 was  Just  a 
bit  too  tar  back.  But  there  we 
arc,  that’s  racing  and  he's  run 
a fantastic  race.” 

In  the  event.  Harbour  Dues 
easily  paid  for  the  trip  to  Mel- 
bourne. winning  £45,000  for 
fourth.  He  will  stay  on  in  Aus- 
tralia for  a possible  crack  at 
the  1 Vi  mile  and  a half  San- 
down  Cup,  worth  £203,000,  on 
Saturday  week. 

Arabian  Story  had  a simi- 
lar hard  luck  story,  getting 
left  at  the  start  and  being 
much  further  back  In  the  field 
than  he  should  have  been. 
“He  got  a little  bit  upset  in  the 
stalls,"  said  Frankie  Dettori. 
"1  was  a little  bit  further  back 
in  the  pack  than  I wanted  to 
be,  but  despite  that  I had  a 
good  run  and  he  stayed  on  to  ! 
finish  a gallant  sixth.  That  < 
was  probably  as  good  as  he 
could  have  done." 

Lord  Huntingdon,  the  colt’s 
trainer,  was  disappointed 
that  he  hadn't  finished  closer. 
i but  the  Queen's  travelling  bill 
will  have  been  covered,  and 
again  there  Is  every  chance 
he  will  be  back  next  year. 

A crowd  of  94,000  poured 
into  Flemington  dressed  in 
everything  from  glamorous 
suits  and  hats  to  Santa  Claus 
outfits,  shorts,  dressing 
gowns  and  space  suits.  It  is  a 
truly  classless  affair  with 
every  quirk  welcomed. 

The  Europeans  should  take 
heart  from  this  year's  perfor- 
mances and  will,  no  doubt, 
mount  an  even  stronger  chal- 
lenge in  12  months'  time. 

Cochrane  said:  “If  you've 
got  the  right  horse,  with  the 
right  temperament  and  he 
stays,  then  it’s  got  a good 
chance.  You  have  to  have  a 
go-" 

For  an  opportunity  to  be 
part  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  sporting  events,  it 
has  to  be  worth  the  gamble. 


Somebody  up  there  likes  me Jim  Cassidy  looks  to  the  sky  after  learning  that  his 

Might  And  Power  had  prevailed  in  a photo  finish  for  the  Melbourne  Cup 
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Sport  in  brief 

Nicol’s  double  boost 
in  campaign  for  title 

PETER  NICOL’s  attempt  to  become  the  first  British  man  to  win 
the  World  Open  squash  title  had  a doubly  encouraging  start 
witha  comfortaWe  first-round  victory  and  the  removal  of  a 
seed  from  his  path  In  Kuala  Lumpur  yesterday,  writes  Richard 

JagQ.  The  world  No.  2 from  Scotland  conserved  himself  during 
a i5_7  35-7  victory  over  the  former  British  national 

champion  Stephen  Meads  and  will  not  next  be  confronted,  as 
expected,  by  the  I3th-seeded  Australian  Craig  Rowland. 

Rowland,  who  beat  Nicol  in  the  first  round  or  the  British 
Open  three  years  ago,  appeared  to  be  affected  by  a shoulder 
injury  and  was  beaten  9-15,  i5-n,  15-13, 15-10  by  the  Welsh 
national  champion  David  Evans,  a qualifier.  Victories  for  the 
Welsh  No.  2 Alex  Gough  and  England’s  Chris  Walker,  Mark 
Chaloner  and  Simon  Parke  guaranteed  a British  semi-finalist 
from  the  third  quarter  of  the  draw. 


Goss  rescue  recognised 

FETE  GOSS  has  been  elected  Sperry  Tbpsfder  World  Yachtsman 
of  the  Year,  writes  Bob  Fisher  in  Gothenburg.  The  International 
I Sailing  Federation  selection  committee  chose  the  Briton  for  his 
resale  ofhJs  fellow  competitor  Raphael  Dinelh  to  the  Vendee 
Globe  single-handed  round-the-world  race.  It  was  outstanding 
con  man  chip-  in  appalling  conditions  deep  In  the  Southern  Ocean. 

I Goss  turned  back  and  feund  DlneDi  60  hours  after  the  Frenchman 
put  out  a Mayday  as  his  boat  sank,  then  nursed  him  back  to  health 
and  took  him  to  Hobart  before  completing  the  race. 

I The  award  was  made  by  King  Harald  of  Norway  but  Goss  was 
nnahto  to  attend;  he  is  competing  in  the  Jacques  Varbre  double- 
handed  transatlantic  race  from  France  to  Colombia  with  DineUi. 

Medal  winner  shot  in  bar 

ANTON  JOSIPOVTC , winner  of  the  light-heavyweight  boxing 
gold  medal  at  the  I9W  Olympics  in  Los  Angeles,  is  in  hospital  with 
liver  and  arm  wounds  after  being  shot  in  a bar  in  Banja  Luka, 
Bosnia.  Josipovic  won  gold  for  Yugoslavia  after  Evander  Holy- 
field  was  disqualified  by  a Yugoslav  referee  during  his  semi-final 
against  the  New  Zealander  Kevin  Barry,  who  was  counted  out 
after  being  floored  by  an  alleged  late  punch  and  missed  the  final 
against  Josipovic  because  amateur  regulations  prevented  a 
knockout  victim  fighting  for  28  days. 

Former  Test  player  hurt  in  fall 

WINSTON  DAVIS,  the  39-year-old  former  West  Indies  Cast  bowler 
who  also  played  for  Northamptonshire.  Glamorgan  and  Tasma- 
nia, has  been  left  paralysed  after  falling  from  a tree  on  his  native 
island  of  St  Vincent 


Australians  play  for  time 

THE  New  South  Wales  government  will  put  clocks  forward  two 
months  early  for  the  2000  Olympic  Games  In  Sydney.  Official 
slimmer  time  wifl  start  in  the  middle  erf  winter  for  millions  of 
Australians  as  the  state  puts  clocks  forward  in  August  instead  of 
October  to  allow  an  extra  hoar  of  daylight  when  fee  Games  start 
in  September.  But  TV  coverage  will  be  even  later  at  night  in 
Britain — 10  hoars  behind  Australia  instead  of  nine. 


Challenge  for  Agassi 

ANDRE  AGASSI,  who  has  slipped  to  138th  in  the  world,  has 
received  a wild  card  to  play  next  week  in  a Las  Vegas  Challenger 
tennis  tournament  for  players  ranked  below  100. 


Newton  Abbot  (N.H.)  with  guide  to  the  form 


Haydock  (N.H.)  Jackpot  card  with  ratings 
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TOP  FORM  • 

1^0 

WtxM  Wonder 

Refiax  Haouner 

1.50 

Sport  Of  Fools  (nap) 

RsMhlteCloails 

220 

See  More  Buskins 

SoeMoreBiBtaen 

250 

Dolce  Notts 

Doles  Notts 

350 

Strong  Chsinm 

GaMasorf  Jans 

350 

ratal  Force  (Mi) 

Tidal  Force 

4.20 

StHeffionSfrem 

— 

Tight,  left-tented  hcub  of  Item  nn-tn  300yds. 

Siting:  Good  to  firm.  * Denotes  bfttore. 

Long  dislam  BweOonc  Reflex  Hammer  (USD.  Reach  The  Clouds  (1.50)  and  Rtwr 
Challenge  (2,50)  J Upton,  Nortams,  186  rotes. 

Seven  itay  sharers:  3.20  Gtetesori  Jane. 

Bteherad  ervtaored  that  an*  Mona. 

4 A A WEST  COUNTRY  FESTIVAL  NOVICE  HANDICAP  CHASE 

■ 1 1 Dyds  £2,840  (10  declared) 


2m  ilDyds  £2,840  (10  declared) 
pmum  nsj  h Ftoe  T-ia-o 


5CTU3  PMHM  w 
uai 3-3  iMtnedq 
FTMQ4  Mn*  Wwdn 

4 43UZ3S  Pah 01  Jacks (rt) TO P HobtJS 7-tt-O B Bootee**  W 

G MCS-  WBBfcfia PoSyTlfe)  W P Ntttfc IM0-11 ■ 

< AMU-  U IBM (tsqrseap MO-4 DJImaubft  12 

7 006-al  Mb  Rsnw  B J H*cn 6-10-3 — *_%«*•* 

5 32-633  Mt  Otar  PH  S®  ft  AUf  6-10-0 -M "to  £ 

B nxy  Dp  ItiaTo»no  (MJPFawSOHOT) C Tmmm  71 

10  Pooh  Sfcfc(IE)  Hftjti  7-10-0 i ftwt  84 

BaSta  fr-2  Dbwu.  7-2  Ttgpl  Fta.  7-1  Pair  01  Mn,  Rata  Ham,  8-1  Wta  tender,  tentaii  My. 
FDBfl  CUBE  - mn  Led  4 out  k>  3 out,  3d  «l  & a Mfed  TtU  Fares  * Captor  2m  4f  lev  bdL  GA 

nrten  awl  man  4*  0l6»amra*artertBi«aB4UK«piJiai  P*h-MAefcrlhB0n.3nld lit 

team's  wp?  at  UUW  2m  S hop  A.  «L  Me  Bee  tay  tinner  aw  instead  rid* Ja  oca  wi  by 
QumToi  SpSa  a Bur  an  Tfa«  <*L  GtL  AG  Ouc  (Wad  4 ML  3nl  H 8 311  MM  flaw  tern  Mai  a 
TaurtmaniwACB+r*- 

1EAJC  UNION  SHFS  HNALLY  GOME  HANDICAP  WHOLE 

it  £2,253  (9  declared) 


(CD)  IBK  H tatfl  7-11-1 . 
■ UBrsddock  7-rM  — 


APlfcta*  St 

JFlfcy  87 

NSRpante*  » 

IBM#*  BF 


3 PW-J2  Uutate*  011  Hoe  7-10-K. A P McCoy  •» 

4 cw  Bay  Bear  pan  f ter  B-io-10 arma  - 

5 2S4013  BteBowmwRN tenpao 8-10-10 __C1*DB(6)  81 

0 SV’*1-  Laaren’s  Trues*  (2Sm  Mn  5 Mhcb  6- 10- HI 1 Raton  — 

7 3243-  Royal  FWBtoekpzfl  P tab*  6-10-10 B OmmOy  — 

a m-  h*b 6* <zrai  w Mm  r-io-io — * row*  pj  — 

S MOB-  2am  UaepshuaRHnfcnsn  5-10-10 8 Router  m — 

10  POPP-4  sirt  Drum  po>G  ter  8-1(W S Bamnrf  — 

11  3IP-20  HeMOnbaph  JIMnS-10-S — TiB>M  — 

BMBeg:  M fi*w  Ouasgs.  II — I flrtaa  MAs.  3~!  EVo  SMWr,  3-3  flosol  W fit**.  tfi-T  ronny  CDg^r. 
mat  EBPE  - Bter  ClteDBBe  ml  irii  5ft  tid  ag*i  up- in.  beat  Lartai*  ? C Ewe  3r  6«to,  WL  Ed 

; TMmf  Coqpic  tomoM  and  wwfednkr  al  Die  3m  b race  wnbinwOvkaige  a Enter  2i*ai»h4GtL 
Dc4»  Hotte  IM  M w hattd  iun>cr*^  bst.  2nd  ol  S.  51  brand  9aca\i  Rod  1 UeBeitae  2m  nw  hA  Gd- 
1 4 oik  mmtiT  Cocut  Bw  a Y/ktisrSbBmiM  Haaif  Bte 
d 6,  taOM  fctfic  litawh  « OWHidsm  te  a no*  fcl  Ql 

i o BOHD  NOVICE  CHASE 

Vitev3m  2f  110yds  £6,775  (4  declared) 

1 66EO-1  BUMP  Holla  8-11-fi RDmHdi  V 

2 211121  BSteMriJm P)«P «dnla  7-U-O A P Hefty *90 

s niiv  mum  cintm  nm  p wcmb  o-ii-o rjunti  — 

4 are-o  &-10-7 d$6  — 

BaBeg  11-0  Dr  Lana.  2-1  Sing  Ovfcnan  9-4  Gakml  Jm.  50-1  Btstg  linde.  I 

RMBJK-IBlMifcUdunBtt.UlOfi.HclwUihnicHBngKJ.essHtBd.lmtlftnKasEEB'&n 
B nwdl  Ca  Btetnori  Abb  tfct*a  U iflfe  nB«n  3 m and  M,  Men  ru.  Ota  Sunt  W3»  a RhmI 
21  T»  di  U.  Susan  OoinnaK  aw  « VtooOad  pok»-»inM  Of*  Espy  & Gd  Bkd«  Ulrach:  Itiied  I 

A 7li  rd  n.  MM  ten  Mi  h Had  n Ea«r  2a  il  hap  di  64  1 

■ - — . -i.  - - - ■■  — i 

A CAWkJJAMH&LHANDK^HURIkE 

Os5#w2m6f  £5,524  (5  declared) 

1 6111-3  MHpfl  7-11-13 A P IkCof  82 

2 12033-  WNo«P^s(TOOTJ0B4-n-5 II  A Ftoflrtd  R 

2 21I2V* te» (tanroffifl tear n-io-u  — — Jltafcr-taffi  n 

4 O-mi  UiW tear (W Pifaas  B-HV? a DmudySM 

8 WHS  fcxM  (2CHCD)  L rdjrirg  MM n BrtHJt.  f7)  — 

Bates  IP-8  Odd  fata,  15-8  DM  Dencar,  3-1  Maeaa  Cato.  13-2  SI  Vfc.  25-1  Ftato-ft 


naouvHi 

1.10  Foondnr  Lana  Prince  tGoaky 

1.40  Idhraic  NoriBcBraezs  - 

210  Suas  Leal  SpatehLVd 

240  Ttmowar  Centaur  Eqnws 

3.10  Sandbagpdagabi  Ler^css(nap) 

3.40  Hie  Prams  BaySneStar 

A .10  CasSeCtear  

Going:  Good.  * Derrotos  tteScers. 

Long  distaace  travdenc  Two  For  One  (3.40)  Mss  L Russell.  Tayskte.  229  mies. 

Sevu  dan  sfaaBii  None. 

BOtkerad  Brat  tins:  240  Two  For  One  Vlaond:  None. 

FiguBs  in  brackets  alter  horse's  name  denote  days  since  last  outing.  F,  Hal 

1M|  A THOMSON  LOCAL  NOVICE  HURDLE 
■ I V2m  £2,941  (15  declared) 

HJI  61 

IK  22 

IK  ABES' 

W 22S2 

105 

188  0133- 

in 

MB  O' 

Mi  Obi 

1M  600-63 

111  UV 

112  V 

113  0 

m 
m 


*2m  £2,941  (15  declared) 


5#w2m  it  £2,253  (9  declared) 

0-2114  Sun  Bndnu  (37)  (CD)  M PIpa  4-1 
P50/23  ter*  01  Foata  C t (C»)  S CUe  B- 
SSBB  Fantel  IK  |HB  J Btttter  Ml 
57213  Gmm  Oflnwni  (23)  J I4*S  B 
DaddaMti  Cffltow (Iffl  R PMfcaS- 
Vf  j-  f Head  M (iQ  W ■> 
MAM-  Mm  at 

135P4*  I8*i»a« Bate p4|(c& li M W- 
6MT  BanM  Buttes  PST)  K hflk  6-1 


Ptaa  4-11-10 

i MaS-IV-5 


Wetter  MVO 

q j lute  b-10-11 

RRPttea  5-10-8 

G l6o>  6-10-3 — 

n u m «-id-o 

|iiA8te6-tt-0 


A AAJCHLT0H  I’VE  RWHD  LOVE  AT  HIGHBURY  FIAT  RACE 

V2m  if  £1  ^14  (6  declared) 


BBahK  5-2  Sw  JWnfl,  3-1  Spot  w Pools.  7-2  tart  OoDs,  6-1  Gnr 

F0M  6BBE- S»  BacBatt  Nw  WM  W N 4,  IB  Isttod  »BQ  0 S(^  d hep  w 

Snort  M RMfB  Pramfaea.  Uundoal  Italy  Mi  3rd  of  8. 2MWiW  W*  (V  Kama  rdTawni » a heap  hl  fifl- 
tte  -**  il  13. 13  rafted  Ciian  Mdw  M WBtod  an  21  taC  bdl  Elt-fitt.  teBaJUmaia:  Uid  4y 
ml  me.  mw  on  2 bh.  M a 7. 1 ■?  a?f^,Sr^trt-an  J,  -llrIJl— 


*TwAw2m  if  £i  ^14  (6  declared) 

t 55-  GawneonN  TatsnaMK 5-11-4 J GaidaMa  m 

a EatUdaa  Gad  «■»  Ahod*  4-1V4 H A HUStaN 

3 tB— tent— K P MtB  6-1 1-4 ■ Damaady 

4 SmiBh  Ctaooa  R FnW  5-11-4 J fmH 

5 sTSfia  Steam  II  A P BcCny 

• IWar  BBate  P Pudy  B-10-13 S Btama* 

BUUBg  1-2  St  Mta  Stwn.  4-1  CtoaaBtatsnMl  5-1  Cny  Ms,  20-1  Sporting  Chmoa. 


A A A SPA-TRAHS  HANDICAP  CHASE 

ftateV3m  2f  110yds  £6,607  (5  declared) 


MteiteMteBanj:  COURSE  SPECUUS1S 


1-4 C UmaflyaBBO 

10-12 S Wynae  82 

S- 10-12  It  GaaflB  — 

-12... Ateptea  ~ 

JT  Mo-12 — 

10-12 ‘ .‘ITik  jTuStei  ~ 

0-12 D Pirtar  ~- 

5-10-12 AYcftJ2  ~ 

T_~IIT_  A nmtei  — 

4-10-7  W Dm  — 

PCteaay  - 

14-10-7 C Hoods  — 

Btetfcv  13-8  Foundry  Ians.  7-2  Pita  test*  6-1  Cid  0a  Sac,  0-1  W Itfa.  10-1  rmWfed  Mai  12-1  Qarert 
Mim. 

4 AA  PRESTON  AMAramrajetS*  HANDICAP  WJRDLE 

■ 41  £2,688  (6  declared) 

" " -0 ; GBtoae)*»80 

11-0 S Dock  0 88 

anund  4-10-0 . — C Boats  pj  87 

5-10-4 USB  P Betas  (E)  87 

11-10-0 ...  G lat*  (7)  — 

-10-0 OBcFBsfl  (7)  — 

Btek«2-1MteK,  9-4  WntcBRoa.  7-2  Cate  Bmtoft.  4-1  Cahaoa-sCtaa  12-1  Oaten.  3M 
KteJae. ! 

A 4 AGANEKS>B1S  HANDICAP  CHASE 

Amt  W2m  £3,368  p declared) 

an  25-33U  ShbBB  Itabt  (9fl3Q  J Bark*  3-12-0 -Pteaawoi 

381  11314-  Hoaimm  ft®)  ® CW  H Hanrasd  7-11-10 ... B SanSty  88 

383  2323  Bansgmn  Boy  (ZK-  fflj  W J&ts  8-1 1-9 — T Jwta  88 

m 34W4Ba^totemTsmP!)  Wo  SSnte  9-11-8 G F Byan  (6)  88 

305  0-3111  Somite (22} mJMBmai  7-10-7 E Cteplno  R » 

Mv  M Soas  Laal  3-1  Uonincak  M Scwte  L49, 8-2  Rete  tenper-  7-1  Bamagesa  ft*.  ] 


407  D045O  StUOtiaSfm (BfJFJanfcn S-jO-6 A teste*  Bt 

408  330107  Geaanra  Man  (638)  01)  J Tuaer  0-10-0  - — — - J Snda  — 

BottMK  S-2  Ttrtrw.  3-1  Quango.  5-1  Sad  CM.  0-1  Ccmur  Emm.  7-1  PieatflUUr.  8-t  Pan  Tenter.  Dn  A 
Drsarna.  20-1  tewraTs  Oita. 

A a|  A BIRCHRaO  NOVICE  HURDl£3Y0 

Oil  W2m  £2,913  (15  declared) 

GDI  13  Uattcm (25) (BR 1 1**  n-6 ACteteauMS 

23  tajtafW  Mfcoe'J-fl »c3atEn  78 

603  8s  toiajr  K Hogg  1 1-0 — D DanSay  — 

EM  ® Dotes  U G Banwt  11-0 — A Dafita  80 

HE  Fortes  Bate  (PI  B1 J jBrtms  11-0 AHaauba  — 

SK  0 «ite»i>r(f5ffiHtotnus>  it-Q ttOrna  — 

507  hoparU  Or  IMrie  022)  J J ONafl  11-0 B Htete  H — 

SBB  tathbarateh  (F1«J  D UoBafl  11-0 0 J UofBdt  — 

SOB  5 IBaBara  mfe  pzQ  J Hqms  n-0 0 Pater  79 

510  033  Soteani  IMartro  pi)  Ifc  M tacky  M-0 Mthen  78 

511  teuton  Aasact  H W IMte  11-0 P teWay  — 

512  Sanc*ag8«tag»l“  IFB3)U  W Eaaart»f  11-0 PlSteny  — 

513  Jteabar  JM  IF120)  U Hsanud  104 8 Gantt*  — 

514  ludHtara  lam  (Ftt)  K Hoag  1M — — — U Factor  — 

sts  met  mvfiqmnsiisi  ia-9 s Wttm  — 

Basins:  2-1  Lodbcio.  13-2  SonWsiogBitagaai  7-1  FaBtyi  FMe,  ft-l  Berytem.  (tafiton  Aspect.  Matai  JM.  12-1 
ttrtKo)  Fton,  Nortton  Hat 

0 ifAGL0J6OYWE  HIGHLAND  MALT  WHISKY  NOWCE  CHASE 

VrTV3(n  £3.701  (4  dedarad) 

on  51130P  tea  For  tea  MUD)  tea  L ftnaal  8-11-12 PBsteny*  80 

am  63225-  Aktes  ten  tib)  m a snem  o-n-s Tte*  84 

603  /P2K*.  Bqtee  Star  (I7fl  Him  HArtpa  7-11-2 J CtenytoM 

804  51210  IBa  Piwai  038)  08  N TmnvTtote  O-lV-2  C itofyn  — 

Batflag  W Tte  Pans.  6-5  BajJna  Sw.  14-1  AMwi  Her,  10-1  laoPor  One. 

A 4 A WEATHBffiYS  STARS  OF  TOMORROW  FLAT  RACE 

*T*  I W2m  £1278  (16  declared} 

1 21-  Bg  Pete  (281)  DIP  town  5-n-ll c Hatea 

2 I-  Caate  Cfeir  jQ]  Hn  U tetey  4— T f— IT P Hmb 

3 GOT-  Hast  Hyar  w)  (D)  F lArtagh  5-1 1-0  . — A RacBa 

4 43  AutecB  (tSOIJBHiy  4-11-4 P Mate  P) 

5 Annie B)B  Iks S5tf» 5-1 M B F Una  A) 

B V BnnftkdflMu  «8DitenS-lM — A temm 

7 BudaiooB  W II  mrama  5-11-4 J CMo* 

B Cafas  J jeOanm  4-11-4 H Mo  m 

8 mdaB  0 Mctafctn  4-11-4 ■ Man*  (3) 

« 40  Jaok  Suite  (2M)  J FtGenK  5-11-4 P [titan 

11  SDandtr  A AzsaC  fam  4-11-4 CUPM«0 

12  SBw  Bent  D UStet  4-11-4 D J Matt 

13  IBamws  R Wnfionse  4-11-4  — ■ Dmn 

14  IF  Uriaf  Me  j Stei  5-1 1-4 « tanka 

16  Tito  oMha  nate  6 Htfcrfc  4-1 M A Dattia 

is  0-  tertau  (1  (ITS)  S Bmtetar  5-T5-I3 S team 

Botev  7-3  BantlMB  Me.  Htesdan.  5-1  Cate  Cktr,  13-2  Bs  FWb.  10-1 HM  H*r.  TrB  (8  The  Trade.  12-1 
CtatekfUbn 


_ P Eatery  * 80 

IBM*  M 

jDtetoi 

C Uawctea  — 


3m  21 110yds  £6,607  (5  declared) 

ms-  Sat  Hon  BuafuaM  (2 SB  P Mttiofc  7-n-lo  . 

171  ip-  Beaate  back  MlTltate  0-10-7 

1420-5  Enagatea  g — — 

?M13-  StetewIM A Hdtta  11-10-0  — 


TiteteM 

.Hr  J Ikart  H ■ 

APHeCw  « 

BPMI  12 

„ 8 SBaaHa  (7)  84 


let  anc  % Lewis  I Tn*«” 


232  -2534  1 “ 


Totes 

IS 

HOB 

% 

Lew'S 

ttPfce 

as 

341 

278 

-8ffl 

PHoefes 

50 

161 

31.1 

+15JS 

PtScMa 

34 

134 

254 

+23.17 

It  Fast 

21 

223 

844 

-103.12 

RBucUsr 

8 

T7 

184 

-8-77 

BT-Battn 

7 

W 

104 

-3814 

JW 

5 

24 

208 

-557 

A ^AGBIARDHANDKAP HURDLE 

£2,773  (8  declared) 


COURSE  SPBCtAUSTS 


p 1-4  Sar  un  Bairn  6-1  SSteSa.10"1  &lll,l9^l0,,  20-1  ^ 39-1  D*,e,^, 

am  fsaateratetenE  Pel  11I1  to  raw  am  by  MadattejUtetew^.iMte  BWil 

{touted  b 4 al  r**wi  q,  2 tu  n m by  Cdodb  Hta  tetery  3«.2t  tap  A Go,  ™ 


. Hr  J L Ue—rtyn  88 

T Bay  *98 

P Caatary  *7 

A Darter  « 

P Water  H 83 

G Uaade  84 


ClkMBya 

DBriAgantU 

ADateto 

AtUguha 

Ltoiar 

PBBtaa 


ffl  ftns  « UtoS  Tr*m 

a ?!  3M  307  MPSia  _ 

11  42  202  *733  EBgatite 

11  44  25  4-3AB 

11  ffl  173  -i«J?  jtea^to 

10  43  233  -1488 

S 55  145  -10.13  i I®*™, 

7 56  125  -24.25  HBaaimnnd 


25  114  215  4650 

23  87  26.4  -1248 

17  & 774  41858 

12  SB  214  -871 

11  46  235  -»0.7D 

9 36  255  -025 

G 45  132  -137 


Wad  manor  6. 371 


3n2»tafH*.ailtelal 

sMtehcsoAGd. 


tap  dtL  GWto.  Row  ftiadraSadBtatajyCMi 

n ttoatay  12B,  bo  tote  tarn  2 out.  M oi  6.  SUM 


A E AROGHftS  OF  PLYMOUTH  MOVICE  RUUHJE 

£|VU^I  3t  £2 ,243  {1 1 deebred) 

1 33IP-1  Btear  Ctteaum  JKI.-j  Ug»  

2 P-PMU  Twaill  Caopw  M**8  Wsro0  6-H-3 


E Byrne  76 


Trainer  watch 


Miaes  Bates  M ira  tor  a new  Biter  May — Rqdodc  i .10  Fta*y.  D Nfchofe  to  P Joiflaa, 

Oran  Sran.  JEin  bL  Banalt; a.lOBanBQen Bay.  JDtaauernW  Jems  240  Genetars  Oriers.  J Nam 
to  J Tomer,  PitotfoMar.  J Eyia  to  B UawaByn  3 10  Jtein  Jw.  H AHwy  a u Hsrawod.  Hritiam  PtesA,  F 
»4uipkyBjHayrteA.i07*aTI»TratfclFteuauBB1«iHiils. 

HbhAbe  230  Bream*.  M temmcndlo  Mr*  S Sate.  Fa  Josh.  J Ryan  B Uts  P TtMtey,  KnttterttoB  &«. 
N Bttteoa  to  Mas  VHteans. 

Hanrtoa  AHwk  1 50  Pcrttga M,  a Utera  Id  0 Bttcbeior. 


Kempton  (N.H.)  runners  and  riders 


Results 


«,  mat!*-  tnunrlnf  112-1}:  S,  «H« 
MOM  (W-l):^ 4bGMteBHa  ct«r  (25-11.5-1 
tav  Tui.  2S  ran.  *.  1.  tut . (P  HarrtaJ  Totae 
CltJtt  OM.  SAM, 

£222.70.  Trta  E2JB250-  C3SF:  £12358.  TH- 
case  Cl  42346. 

SjM(1asSf)a1,  ■WMMUOIWPJH^ 
*,  wnt  — m 115-0):  s.  Ante  (12-iR 
A,  nateaejlg-lj.e-Z^AJ^irnw^. 
«.  hd  . (M  Torapklna)  Tow.  00.70;  E2J0, 
£240.  E250,  CSJto.  Dual  F:  ESI  JO.  Trabx 
mSaCSF:  £50.40.  TrtaBt  £58958. 

3jn  no i AMAH,  T □ McLmjghUn 

74-lt:  X.  Nabltew  (Mt  3,  Bofte  Bte 
j (3-1}!  11-4  tav  Just  Bob.  8 ran.  3,  IK  (R 
SteivbO  Tote  8350;  £2.10lO*51E1.10.  Dual 
RC11.tto.CSR  £21.00. 

4410  (1st  ***  1,  JDI  KHMffr,  LCt«r- 


REDGAR 

ijram>i.aTWWPsss»r^jR»rtuta 

nowfwiB  Krlstatto  18  ran.  2.  nfc.  (M 
Jonmuon)  Tors:  EZ1.10;  £3-<to  C1JW- C1.4Q. 
Dual  F:  £37.1  a Trio:  £21  JO.  CSF:  Esast. 
uo  (la):  1,  BAWSIAN,  T Williams  (5-1 
tevfrg.Pidatianoinri 
Una  *,  Baratoa  ManHw  tg-1)-^ 
mn.  sn  M.  4.1 . IJ  EyrrtT^-^** 

E2J0.  caao.  £250.'  Dual  R C2B40-  T°o: 
£578.00.  CSF:  ES737. 7r1ca»tC737JJ7- 

8L90(«f>  l.PmteOUUWteT^ Quinn (10-1)5 


(14-1V.  17  ran.  Nk.k  1 - (U  W Bastartiy)  Tow 


hr. 70:  Ci  50.  Cl  5a  £25ft  Uto  Dual  R 
atM.  Trta:  0488a  CSF:  £3885.  Trfctet 
E2S8B3l 

JACKPOT,  Not  won,  C80512JJ2  earriad 
aver  10  Haydock  tatey. 
putetaonemsa.  auAn8>onc7D^a 


UO(te  If  11  Oyd*  H«te(|i  1,10140  OP 

THE  DAWN,  C Uowaflynffl-q:  Alte- 


KEMPTON 
HAYDOCK 
NEWTON  ABBOT 


COMMENTARY  RESULTS 

771  781 

772  782 

773  783 


*a  courses  cotwarawr  222  790 

ALL  courses  resuos  0881  ZZZ  79U 

ZfeGuardian  (^interactive 


H-tav  Vlitoae  Kina.  T1  ran.  6.4.(N  MIKhalt) 
To(«:  QS-EO:  £!«.  nJttJ C158  teal  Fi 
S30SO.  Trta  S3SJK.  CSF:  tZZX. 

uo  tftm  af  Hdu>  i,' THi  BRnroii  n 

Bnllarny  (Evow  ftw);  3,  WaBsr*a  Dwteor 
(7-4);  8,  Obmb  anteSuIr  (50-1 L 0 InBL  8 
(HaL  (JTuC*)  T0«  £1.70: 040,  S2M.  Dual 
RE95toCSf:U57. 

uo  (Sm  if  f tofte  a*  1,  VNcmo 
PlAOSMP,  R Jehnaan  (9-1):  2,  teategte 
(2-1J:  3,  QaAaa  enter  (7-2).  7-4  bv  Me 
Tbra.®  ran.  S,  m.  Ip  NtotmteKOT^rfil Mi 
030.  S3J00.  Dual  ft  £1158  CSF:  £2831 . 

2JO(Ste®l110yteCa0«1, 

Pros  (B-tfc  2.  fS  J 

■itelna  tite*  (3-1  lav).  8 ran.  S.  12.  (R 
Prod)  Tote  C7.7Q:  Ekia  £220.  Dual  R 
£1358  CSP:  £19.75. 

3JW  CSm  tf  llOyte  CtoJ:  1.8MW 
MIT,  R Punwoody  (7-TJ:  *.  <«»*■**■ 
(9-2);  3,  Tatovfl  (10-11  lav).  6 ran.  8. 4.  (R 
Bucktel  Tote  D5tt  £358  52-18  Dual  P- 

£B58  CSP.  £3233.  NR  Qraavenor  HeAlA. 
3JO(biff|(dhyT,KillD5M,OfianBr 

KKKSSia'SESaRa: 

£158  teal  P.E4.78  CSF;  £838  

440  (Iw  ff  HOjaWt  7.  form  . 

AOJUH,  R Maaaey  [9-1  lav);  *.  Itirfay  (0-2):  . 


3,  BaSy  Lira  (7-1).  14  ran.  7, 28  (O  Ntehot- 
Ota)  Teta  £358  C128  C1B8  £8.78  Dud  R 
£168  Trio:  OIXO.  CSF:  C10^8  MR:  Indian 
Ugeiri. 

RLACSPOT:  £14250.  MMIMPODr  641.48 
WARWICK 

1.40  (Xna  »M»  1,  OKAY  PASTTBL,  A P 

McCoy  (»-3  Mvj;  *,  Stas  Omm  ®-tJ:  A 
Upte  Ci  (7-1).  6 ran.  IS.  t fM  Pipe)  Tote 
£130;  C1.18C158  Dual  F:C238  CSR  C3.T1. 
AID  tfm  HdMJs  1,  AUBUHM  BOY,  A P 
Me Coy  (7-1);  2.  tebtatea  (7-0);  3,  Pgaa 
(0-11. 6-4  tav  Bmmbteo  Way.  10  ran.  2. 4.  (1 
WtnuMM)  Tote  £828  £320.  E150.  Cl.10. 
Dual  PC058  Trio:  £13.78  C8F:  CT54,  NR; 
My  Billy  Boy. 

3U40  (3m  ar  caoi  1,  oowswum  w 
Uarstan  tvt-s);  2,  LRUa  Ttactn  (Evens 
tav).  Two  Wahrtiarl  5 ran.  8 (P  Bnnan| 
Tate  £350;  £158  £1.10.  Dust  P:  £250.  CSP; 

I XIO  (3m3f  Hdl*)i  1,  ROYAL  ACnOM,J 
Osborne  |B-13tnv);  2.  HaBMjll-%  ft, 
Rm inB  Praltoa  (25-1)  3 ran.  18  dtst  (0 
SBerwwd)  TUu:  £758  Dual  ft  Cl.  10.  CSF; 
£l,70.l«:ia*-uam. 

340  pm  2f  aiA  1,  rnranwnte 
MB,  A P McCoy  (8-13  tav):  a.  Watt  fa 
TW  Mrai  (7-2)  3 ran.  1ta»  nttahsd.  Sh  bd. 
(M  Prpa)  Tore;  £1.40.  Dual-P:  £2.10.  CSF: 
£3.77. 

4.10  (Sra  HiHaH  1,  QOUXNODy  Mr  S 
Dura*  (11-8  tov).  % Robert's  To}f  (5-2);  3, 
Sqaka’a  Oeaaafon  (13-6)  3 ran.  2K,  hd.  (C 
Price)  Tote;  £250.  teal  F:  G258CSR  £452. 
PUCEponouo.  auAmpom  £458 

«wn  ItOWMCIIPOa  4*teP>  1|M8»W  1 

ABDPOWSB,JCaaskty(7-2l«):a1DorM- 

im  O-i):  Si  iartlilB  (2S-1).  Oilterticair  1 
~nnir  (40-1). 22 ran. snnatind, i/£  1/2. (J 
Denham).  Tot#  /!  rtouat  Stake);  5.7ft  258 
878 898 Dual  F:  2818  SP: 46 40. 


KBiOUVa TOP  FORM 

1.30  Yet  Again  Yet  Again 

200  Manaaonic  Menaaente 

230  ShBtlng  Dancer  Bmpray 

3.00  MasyBaosa  Mnnynwss  (rto) 

3 JO  Spring  GMa  WboAnl 

4.00  HfrafUan  ByB*gF«dler 

Fiat,  rattier  Stop.  rigN-tend&d  track  ol  im5f  wOh  175yds  nn-in. 

Gahv  GOM.  -*  Denotes  umkera. 

long  iSttaBPB  IrayeOera:  Brespray  (230)  aid  Monymoss  (3DQ  Mrs  S Smith.  Yorte.  21 2 
tries. 

Sama  day  winners:  None. 

BMnkwrad  or  vhored  that  Vbb  Mine. 

IO  ABOWTRE  PARTY  CONWTTOMAL  JOCKEYS’  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

■OU2rn  £2,222  (7  declared) 


Sfakdug  Oncer  (FI2)  S (to  5-10-5 0 Bddfariw 

1 11-4  Scores  Mto«.  4-1  Uagna  Mi  5-1  Sating  Dancer,  tl-2  mtfusbrtdge  Sw.  B-1  FBriv  Un 
nsiny.  Joly  Jens. 


A AA  GUY  FAWKES  HANDICAP  CHASE 

WiVVSm  £3.388  <6  declared) 


1 22P4-1  IkvweaJtS)  W Ur, State 8-1M B tact 

2 3GP-11  MO  Biti  fU  pi  A P JDBK  S-lV-8 SIMM 

3 /1Z22-  Ita  lea*  ehjm  A HHnw  7-11-3 — „J  A McCato 

4 1?*2Z1  Bqrird  (IS) & f»)  J trs*8  B-11-0 B Ttinfem  m 

5 1PF1F7  Saa  Fontaopra) i Ota  1V-10-13 P BUt 

8 544-64  Lakr  W Um&na  (IS)  k Bator  7-10-13 — -.Altai taw 

Baflhg:  3-1  Mooinsss.  11-4  SdD  Gent.  0-2  BavtoU  11-2  UK  01  La0Ka.  fl-1  Safl  FoiBida.  13-2  HflhUaitB. 


3.30 


I iW\/3m  £2.222  (7  declared) 

1 2113- YMigtapW)  Gay  Kteeay  5-12-0 --^BTtatoa 

2 13SP4-  Hi  Pawn  MSG  L Ibn  5-lt-d  — HBmArpj 

3 3125P  Oprintlaiia  ®)  pi  J lorn  9-11-1  p.  “**! 

4 3V  tetoni (11&5  to) S Itecfata  5-10-5 L^aB 

5 -40145  Tap  Hu  ffl  (D)  J OS«a  5-10-0 

t /P42P-  ABaMsatiota (2M ttsP Trantty 5-10-0 ^-.XAbpin 

7 ffiM  agpest  (M)  J BldBar  7-10-0 Saftie  WcM 

BrilBtt  W Yd  *8rii.  W HO  Rstt»8  W £jrt4apa  W 7«go  Uto  10-1  «9  Wa#te«8  14-1  Bntat 


r\PARUAMBIT  NQVRE  CHASE 

Lf2ro  4f  110yds  £3,371  (7  declared) 

51-  W»C  A«  I (T7S)  (D)  R M»  7-1V5 

2i-  BoBhaa  Csuto  (Ml)  Use  S Won  7-11-0  _ 


11512-  La«»  Bt  fra* 


a Courts  B41)  Uss  S Won  7-11-0 

» aSottM CftdB .. 

Gaum  nOSheraaod  G-11-0 


BeOfaB!  b-t  Spiny  Gate  1 1-4  Las  Ba  Fngrt.  5-1  Who  Am  l 7-1  Oyemna.  Royal  haen,  8-1  SMah.  12-1 

BBubnCam. 


A AA  GUNPOWDER  PLOT  NOVICE  CHASE 

Aawwani  £3,355  (4  declared) 

1 3513-1  MinnUr  W (0»  R 7-11-6 

2 fpiup  temeik  fiq  j um 7-11-0  ■ — 

3 340P-  Bfa  BsBaw  051)  0 SeraoBd  6-11-0 

4 41651-  BMgto  CT  J fiftrt  8-1 HJ 

Brtfing  u-10  Heasonlc,  11-8  KfcrajB*.  H ByT  Heam.  S-i  Bertaton 

A AAFlREWDRKMGfn’ NOVICE  HURDLE 

AttWW2m  51  £2,657  (1 1 ik  ix-J-J; 

1 Bttted  RocW  M J ft*sE  5- ;im:  

2 00-  Chttfli  Barter  awn  Buta  5-llHO — — 

3 04-  taaiy  QU) feS Sutti  6-lCMO  

4 03WrtSS»tePT«n*TM — 

c 3F  Jefl«  Jawi  (ffl  Its  M Jbas  6-  KMC 

8 012OV  Ugbttadn  Scot  (B21)  Ifcz:  V Wmb  6-10-10 

? iteffBa  no  9mnf  5-10-W 

I 0M&  BrtWta (Z36) J Gfcd 6-1D-10 

I m348  5^I^^SBJtelteS-)D-10  ... 

w jTOOO-  Toouo 1to»g  (2M  A JVUteai  6-10-10  . - - - 


J Ddtorne 

P We 


..v  FfJfcfa 

„ R Tttareta  p| 

Stall 

. ter  P Timor 

a Ant 

R Juhaui 

J Ottwraa 

— L AspeB  (3) 
. ..A  Ttontaa 
....  L Hmey 


A AACATCSSY  handicap  hurdle 

TrtA/3m  110yds  £3,420  (5  declared) 

1 533W  SBffl  14* (11)0 HC JPIBUi 9-11-10 

2 4126-1  flytog  WnarfS)  (C)  U J Rdatt  B-VH9 ] 

3 2S331-  Bayai  Flpv  C17)  (ffl  A J *fcon  10-11-8 

4 4163S-  SnsaHri  ns  (WJ  J Brtdger  7-1 H ...,5a 

5 3P-340  Mai  Kao  (15)  R O'SiteB  8-10-4  

BatSur  13-0  Rrto  Mb.  3-1  SttMl  Ton  Rtril  FW».  7-1  Sn^y  ftint,  B-1  Jntt  Uto. 
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COURSE  SPECIALISTS 
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■A^pte 
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99 

?7J 
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50 
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*037 
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Hi 
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+26.41 

17 

07 

173 
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OShannd 

8 

38 

21.1 

-558 

15 

as 

17£ 

-3559 

JBdM 

0 

n 

113 

-1B» 

14 

re 

?0B 

+137 

■aPttta 

5 

21 

208 

+850 

9 

65 
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-1722 

CBnakt 
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Uefa  Cup 


The  Guardian 


1 4 SPORTS  NEWS _ 

Lambert 

Second  round,  second  leg:  Liverpool  2,  Racing  Strasbourg  0 (agg:  2-3)  , 

French  escape  from  Anf ield  siege  JJ1J9 


Second  round,  second  leg:  Liverpool  2,  Racing  Strasbourg  0 (agg:  2-3) 


Riedle’s  header  is  not  enough 
as  Liverpool  go  down  fighting 


Liverpool  produced 
a predictably  gung-ho 
performance  at  An- 
Qeld  last  night,  suffi- 
cient to  lift  the  spirit  but  not 
to  extend  their  interest  in 
Europe.  They  at  least  went 
out  with  some  dignity  and  not 
without  a fight  as  Karlheinz 
Riedle’s  84th-minute  header 
set  up  a frenzied  finale  that 
the  French  survived. 

But  Liverpool  will  not  need 


A bolder  man  than 
Roy  Evans  would 
have tossed 
caution  to  the  winds 


to  be  reminded  that  the  dam- 
age was  done  a fortnight  ear- 
lier when  a team  which  cur- 
rently lies  near  the  foot  of  the 
French  First  Division  strolled 
to  a 3-0  victory-  Liverpool 
have  never  recovered  from 
such  a deficit  in  more  than 
three  decades  of  European 
competition  and  a resolute 
Strasbourg  ensured  there 
would  be  no  need  to  rewrite 
the  reference  books. 

A header  man  than  Roy 
Evans,  or  perhaps  a less  expe- 
rienced one.  would  certainly 
have  tossed  caution  to  the 
winds  before  handing  in  h is 
team  sheet  The  temptation  to 
do  the  obvious  thing,  namely 
chase  the  impossible  dream 
with  three  specialist  strikers, 
must  have  been  enormous  yet 
it  was  resisted,  Riedle  start- 
ing a frenetic  evening  on  the 
bench. 

But  climbing  mountains  Is 
almost  second  nature  for  Liv- 
erpool when  the  opposition  is 
foreign. 

An  early  breakthrough  for 
Liverpool  was  held  to  be  cru- 


cial and  they  duly  tore  into 
Strasbourg  from  the  first 
whistle,  seemingly  forgetting 
that  to  leak  even  one  goal 
would  be  to  cede  all  hope. 

The  problem  was  that  Liv- 
erpool’s early  football  was 
careless  and  held  little  au- 
thority — nothing  new  there 
then.  If  there  was  a curious 
appeal  in  the  sheer  speed 
with  which  they  constructed 
their  attacks,  there  was  also  a 
puzzling  naivety  about  the 
manner  in  which  they  sought 
to  penetrate  a defence  which 
had  already  proved  itself  to  be 
so  admirably  disciplined. 

Too  often  Liverpool  hit  it  j 
long  and  hoped  — hoped  for  a J 
mistake,  hoped  for  a lucky 
break,  hoped  for  the  best  Un- 
fortunately Strasbourg  had 
not  come  to  lie  down  but  to 
fight  and  prosper. 

It  was  an  unscripted  contri- 
bution by  the  French  but 
their  willingness  to  push  for- 
ward at  least  ensured  the  | 
game  was  genuinely  competi- 
tive. 

That  said,  it  was  chanceless 
until  the  22nd  minute  when 
Liverpool  finally  found  the 
guile  to  Fashion  an  opening. 
Michael  Owen  ended  his 
scamper  down  the  Inside- 
right  channel  with  a low 
cross  which  was  only  half- 
cleared  and  fell  to  the  feet  of 
Robbie  Fowler.  Sadly  Fowler 
fumbled  when  he  needed  his 
most  clinical  touch  and  his 
shot  was  still  rising  as  It 
cleared  the  crossbar. 

As  an  increasingly  drab 
opening  half  unfolded  Paul 
Ince  and  Jamie  Redknapp 
found  space  inside  the  Stras- 
bourg penalty  area,  but  not  In 
the  net  Then  as  half-time 
neared  Fowler  produced  a 
magnificent  lob  from  45  yards 
out  which  almost  caught  Al- 
exander Vencel  off  his  line. 
Almost  but  not  quite. 

Evans  had  to  gamble  at  the 
break  and  he  replaced  his 
ftill-backs  Rob  Jones  and  Stig 
Bjomebye  with  Patrlk  Berger 
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Air  shot . . . Leonhardsen  leaps  and  Fowler  falls  at  Anfield  as  Strasbourg’s  vaulting  Vencel  makes  a goalkeeper’s  block 


PHOTOGRAPH:  russeu.  BOYCC 


and  Riedle. 

Perhaps  believing  their  job 
was  all  but  done,  Strasbourg 


an  invitation  to  produce  their 
best  football  of  the  night 
At  last  the  French  were  on 


promptly  began  to  fall  back  in  the  back  foot,  at  last  foe 


numbers,  something  which 
Liverpool  rightly  regarded  as 


chances  came  thick  and  TasL 
Dominic  Matteo  went  close 


fence  with  several  spirited 
counter-attacks. 


Uivpool  (4-4-2):  James:  Jones.  Matfao. 
Kvarma.  Bloroetoy*;  McManaman.  ince. 
Redknapp.  Lnoolwrdmn;  Owen.  Fowler. 


Champions  League:  Feyenoord  v Manchester  United 


Newcastle  United  v PSV  Eindhoven 


Ferguson  sets  lofty  goal  Tomasson  on  strike  again 


David  Lacey  in  Rotterdam  on  Unitedss 
hope  of  completing  a double  over  the  Dutch 


FOR  Manchester  United 
the  Champions  League 
no  longer  represents  a 
fond  but  distant  hope.  It  is 
now  a great  expectation, 
and  should  anything  hap- 
pen in  the  De  Kuip  Stadium 
tonight  to  upset  that  notion 
the  surprise  will  be  as 
much  Dutch  as  English. 

A fortnight  ago  United 
consolidated  the  advantage 
they  had  achieved  by  beat- 
ing Juventus  3-2  with  a 2-1 
victory  over  Feyenoord  at 
Old  Trafford.  The  narrow- 
ness of  the  scoreline 
masked  the  superiority  of 
Alex  Ferguson’s  team. 

Since  then  Feyenoord 
have  sacked  their  coach 
ArJe  Haan  after  a 4-0  defeat 
by  Ajax.  It  seems  that  I 
wherever  United  tread 
these  days,  managers  fall 
like  leaves  from  the  trees. 

Already  Group  B has  be- 
come a straight  fight  be- 
tween United,  who  have 
taken  maximum  points 
from  three  games,  and  Ju- 
ventus. The  return  in  Turin 
on  December  10  will  almost 
certainly  decide  who  goes 
into  the  quarter-finals  as 

group  winners. 

If  United  beat  Feyenoord 


Results 


Football 

UEFA  CUP 

Second  round,  second  leg 

*■*“»  WO*  11)  3 AlMHc  Mao  (0)  1 

Taylor  27  Gonzata:  70 

York*  5 0 35,gi5 

W 3-1) 

Dynamo  Tbilisi  o,  Braga  1 (agg:  d-SJ- 
TuMflM  Enschede  a Aortius  0 |1-1;  Es- 


again  tonight  and  results 
elsewhere  are  favourable, 
they  may  travel  home  vir- 
tually certain  of  making 
the  last  eight  as  one  of  the 
two  best  runners-up  even  if 
they  do  not  top  the  group. 

Ferguson,  however,  re- 
fuses to  consider  such  com- 
fortable options.  “My  aim 
is  to  finish  in  front  of  Ju- 
ventus." he  insisted  yester- 
day. “It  is  pointless  trying 
to  assess  what  might  hap- 
pen in  other  groups." 

United’s  principal  con- 
cern tonight  will  be  to  en- 
sure that  points  are  not 
needlessly  thrown  away. 
Feyenoord's  late  goal  at  Old 
Trafford  should  have 
reminded  them  of  how  eas- 
ily European  matches  can 
turnaround. 

When  United  resumed 
their  long-delayed  quest  for 
a second  European  Cup 
four  years  ago,  Ferguson 
observed  that  “at  this  level, 
just  when  you  think  a game 
is  won.  that's  when  the  roof 
falls  in". 

So  tonight’s  exercise  will 
largely  involve  making 
sure  no  tiles  are  loose  at  the 
back  while  the  attack  tries 
to  avoid  missing  the  sort  of 


chonde  non  on  away  goals);  Karlsruhe  SC 
1.  Mob  1 13-11;  Lazio  3.  Rotor  Volgograd  0 
(3-01. 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
First  Dhrteton 


chances  that  went  begging 
two  weeks  ago. 

Since  then  the  shell- 
shocked defences  of  Barns- 
ley and  Sheffield  Wednes- 
day have  borne  witness  to 
the  renewed  potency  of  Fer- 
guson’s strikers.  Andy  Cole 
has  found  a rich  vein  of 
scoring  form,  Ryan  Giggs 
and  Teddy  Sheringham 
have  Joined  in  the  plunder 
and  Ole  Solskjaer,  who  is 
likely  to  start  on  the  bench, 
is  eager  to  make  up  for  time 
lost  through  injury. 

Anything  but  a win  for 
United  will  be  regarded  as  a 
triumph  by  Feyenoord.  Leo 
Beenbakker,  the  former 
coach  of  Holland  and  Real 
Madrid,  may  yet  be  per- 
suaded to  leave  Vitesse 
Arnhem  for  Rotterdam  but 
for  the  moment  Haan’s 
duties  are  shared  by  Geert 
Meijer  and  Johnny  Metgod. 

Julio  Cruz,  the  Argentin- 
ian striker  suspended  at 
Old  Trafford,  is  due  to 
return  tonight.  “It  is  not 
going  to  be  easy  for  us." 
said  Ferguson.  “New  man- 
agement sometimes  gets  an 
immediate  response  from  a 
team.  You  make  mistakes 
in  Europe  and  you  get  pun- 
ished; we  have  to  ensure  we 
don’t  make  mistakes." 

•bradreatar  United  (prooable;  J-4-3): 
SdunaMM:  G Newlle.  Borg.  PaBunar. 
Irwin:  Becfcham.  Bun.  Schoias.  Giggs: 
Sheringham.  Cole. 


Michael  Walker  on  the  visit  of  the  Dutch 
champions  to  injury-ravaged  Newcastle 


MANY  things  have 
been  said  and  written 
about  Jon  Dahl  To- 
masson since  his  £2-2  million 
arrival  from  Holland  in  the 
summer,  but  foe  one  that 
raised  eyebrows  most  was 
Kenny  Dalglish’s  affirmation 
that  the  Dane  was  the  best  fin- 
isher at  the  club. 

Dalglish  has  kept  faith  in 
the  21-year-old’s  ability  despite 
his  run  of  14  games  without  a 
goal,  and  must  have  shared  foe 
player’s  emotions  when,  on 
Saturday,  Tomasson  managed 
to  get  a bit  of  backside  on  a Des 
Hamilton  header  to  divert  foe 
ball  across  Leicester's  line. 

“It  doesn’t  matter  how  they 
go  in,"  said  Tomasson.  and 
Newcastle  will  hope  he  gets  a 
major  lift  from  it  After  a con- 
spicuous miss  in  the  first 
minute  of  foe  first  game  of  foe 
season  against  Sheffield 
Wednesday  he  appeared  to 
lose  confidence  with  each 
wasted  opportunity,  but  per- 
haps things  will  change  now. 

That  would  be  timely  for 
Newcastle.  Ian  Rush  is  their 
latest  casualty,  entering  hos- 
pital yesterday  for  explor- 
atory surgery  on  his  right 
knee;  foe  result  will  not  be 
known  for  at  least  48  hours. 


with  a header  and  Ince  with  a And  then,  after  S3  minutes,  u— »eoi  (*-+-&  James:  Jonas.  Matron, 
firm  drive.  But  as  the  tempo  a lifeline  for  foe  Mersey- 

quickened  Strasbourg  took  siders.  Riedle  was  bundled  etSknapp-  . 

advantage  of  a weakened  de-  over  deep  inside  the  area  by  ™ m^g  hfB 

fence  with  several  spirited  Olivier  Dacourt  and  Fowler  Baucis.  Dacourt.  wnet  zitam. 
counter-attacks.  drove  home  the  penalty  kick.  Rfr—.  r pumao  (Norway 

'SV  Eindhoven  England  U-21 

m on  strike  again 

flip  uicit  nf  thp  Dl  itrh  a necessity,  he  said,  adding  SgSIHSI  tHG  TIV6 

cne  visit  ot me  uuten  aggressivelr  not  to  , .nfw fjrp  jn  j+oi v 

a van  pH  Mpwnflotlp  say  **  will  be  going  into  the  Ul  III  ty  II I I Laly 

lvayeu  iMcwocuaue  game  ^ defeatlst  ^ 

tude  which  is  hanging  around  pETER  TAYLOR,  the  Eng- 
“In  the  last  couple  of  weeks  foe  place  like  a bad  smell.  We  I land  Under-21  coach,  in- 
foe  pressure  of  scoring  hasn’t  are  positive;  the  lads  have  sisted  yesterday  that 
been  my  only  problem,"  said  done  this  club  proud  with  reports  on  five  players’  be- 
Tomasson.  ‘Tve  had  to  get  their  efforts  in  adversity."  haviour  in  Italy  had  been 
used  to  playing  with  my  back  Dalglish  was  referring  to  “blown  oat  of  all 
to  goaL  Tve  never  played  as  uncomplimentary  press  com-  proportion’’, 
an  out-and-out  striker  before,  ments  about  the  draw  in  Kiev  The  five  were  banned 

I’ve  played  in  midfield  all  my  and  defeat  in  Eindhoven,  and  from  attending  England’s 
career.  But  I stfll  believe  In  his  belief  that  Newcastle's  World  Cap  qualifier  in 
myself  in  front  of  goal  and  I achievement  in  reaching  the  Rome  on  October  11,  the 
will  always  give  my  alL  I will  Champions  League  without  night  after  the  Under-21s’ 
not  hide."  Alan  Shearer  and  Faustino  1-0  win  in  Rieti,  after  alle- 

That  attitude  will  please  Asprilla  has  not  been  prop-  gations  of  misbehaviour. 
Dalglish,  who  has  been  strik-  erly  acknowledged.  But  Taylor  said  the  matter 

ing  something  of  a stance  He  has  a point,  and  tonight  was  now  settled  and  the  FA 
himself  of  late.  Victory  his  injury  list  may  mean  that  might  take  action  against  a 
against  PSV  tonight  was  not  he  cannot  Dll  all  seven  substi-  Sunday  newspaper  which 

tute  places.  With  Robert  Lee  alleged  a drinking  binge, 
and  David  Batty  suspended.  The  incident  involved  Rio 
Stuart  Pearce  and  Steve  Ferdinand.  Frank  Lampard 
Howey  injured  and  doubts  (both  West  Ham).  Danny 
surrounding  Warren  Barton.  Morphy.  Jamie  Carragher 
Keith  Gillespie  and  Alessan-  (both  Liverpool)  and  Ben 
dro  Pistane,  foe  bench  will  Thatcher  (Wimbledon), 
feature  such  names  as  Aaron  Taylor  has  named  the  first 
Hughes,  Brian  Pinas  and  Stu-  three  in  his  squad  to  face 
art  Elliott,  none  of  whom  has  Greece  in  Crete  next  Ttaurs- 
made  his  debut.  day  in  their  play-off  first 

PSV  on  the  other  hand,  de-  leg.  and  the  other  two. 
spite  having  their  plane  Thatcher  and  Carragher. 
struck  by  a truck  at  Eindho-  miss  oot  only  through 
ven  airport  before  they  suspension, 
boarded,  are  in  good  shape.  Taylor  said  the  incident 
Arnold  Bruggink,  scorer  in  was  not  drink-related  and 
foe  3-1  draw  with  Heeren-  concerned  the  five  players’ 
_ veen  }?st  Friday*  15  likely  to  ignoring  an  instruction 

Tomasson  . . . self-belief  start  if  GUles  de  Bllde  is  unfit,  over  a deadline  for  luggage. 


“In  the  last  couple  of  weeks 
the  pressure  of  scoring  hasn’t 
been  my  only  problem,"  said 
Tomasson.  ‘Tve  had  to  get 
used  to  playing  with  my  back 
to  goaL  Tve  never  played  as 
an  out-and-out  striker  before. 
I’ve  played  in  midfield  all  my 
career.  But  I stfll  believe  In 
myself  in  front  of  goal  and  1 
will  always  give  my  alL  I will 
not  hide." 

That  attitude  will  please 
Dalglish,  who  has  been  strik- 
ing something  of  a stance 
himself  of  late.  Victory 
against  PSV  tonight  was  not 


Stockport  (0)  2 | Third  Division 


SCocRvart  (D)  2 
AnQeU  70.31 
Sfceff  (ltd  (0)  7 
PaUanon  S3 

Oxford  utd  (0)  O 


Gonzabc  70  »■»"  16  _ 

35_gig  Johnson  63 

Cvrm  (0)  O 
(agg:  0-S):  5.743 
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Hughes  65 
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VBekena  IS 
□k»cv  41 
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McCarthy  6.62 
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Jansen  45 
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Donopxtar  (0)  1 

Monc/feffe  54 
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Jcyce  S 
Ellington  ES.  84 
3.837 

mu>  Orient  <2)  a 
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2.937 
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S&oddor  59 
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Rooms  12 
Spink  15 

York  (0)  1 
TWMffil 


■Mwdl3 

WlWamS  25 
Creaney 62 
Barms  fiS 

pJachooUd?  54 

Wigan  (Dl 
Lows  H 
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J.Mfl 
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go  IIU  (2)  3 
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«•**»■•  (01  2 
Cullen  7G 
Baker  89 

hgtm  iO)  1 
Roberts  07 
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IMSH  IBMUb  IVomior  Wrislmu  04- 

tonvita  3.  Cotaroma  i.  pstpowik  Ards  v 
Crusaders;  Glenioran  v Omagh  Tn 
AVON  INSURANCE  COHBlNATIONl 
Bre  OMdwr  Amon,xi  3.  Crysul  Palace 
o 

Rugby  Union 

CLUHi  Cambridge  Unitf  38  Saracens  25. 

Tennis 

ATP  STOCKHOLM  OPDb  IM  ramds 
■ Larssoa  |3i»c|  ti  Frcdil*  Jonaoon 
'S»1  7-5.  7-5.  M Mdkpn  |Swd)  bt  M 
ORdnske  iSaj  6-2.  6-2;  K Xucm  (Slo- 
vak 1 01 G Haw  (Fr]  o-;  6-3.  J van  Hank 
rBei|  fit  H Holm  iSwe)  6-3.  6-7.  6-3:  B 
■odrer  |Ger)  M C Moya  iSp)  6-4  6-3.  d 


Tomasson  . . . self-belief 


Wrmrlpk  |Neth)  M F Bergh  ISwo)  3-6. 
6-i.  6-3.  P Raftor  (A us)  bt  M TUisiram 
(Swei  8-3.  r-a 

ATP  KR2MUN  CUP  (Moscow)'  Hra( 
raundi  M Dwnkmao  (G or)  M A Voitov 
(Rusj  3-6.  6-1.  7-5.  K Cartoon  (Deo)  » M 
Safln  IRus)  7-5.  6-7.  7-6:  B UBhraoh  (Ca) 
bt  A BoduJoscu  (Gar)  6-4.  3-£  6-3;  P 
Korda  (C2)  EX  J Tsranoo  (US)  4-6.  7-5. 
B-l  W Stash  (Zim)  61  P Haamuls  (Noth) 
6-7.  6-3.  6-4:  3 Noonli  (Czl  H S Brugore 
(Sp)  2-6.  8-1.  6-4.  D Motor  (Can)  bt  J 
GlmefcaoO  (US)  4-6.  6-2.  6-4:  B Black 
rzimj  bt  P Luxa  (Cz)  6-2.  6-2.  J Tanrfloa 
rsp)  bt  M Russet  (Snip)  4-6.  7-6.  7-6:  V 
KfcWkco  (Hus)  M J Stork  (US)  6-7.  6-1. 
6-3. 

ATP  CLAY-COURT  TOURNAMENT 

(Santiago).  Rret  roondi  R Vaaak  (Cz)  tit  F 
Cabollo  (Are)  6-4.  7-6:  n Oraca  (Gw)  W J 
Marm  {Sol  7-5.  6-1.  J Alonso  (Sp)  bt  0 
Pescanu  I Rom)  6-4.  6-7,  6-1;  O S8b«- 
■taki  (CM)  bt  C Costa  (So)  6-2.  6-4;  M 
Punrta  (A rg)  bt  G Blanco  (Sp)  6-4.  6-3 
WTA  TOWA— T iCHcaso).  PWt 
raimdi  L Courioia  I Beil  bt  A Mouresmo 
ffr)  5-7.  7-G.  6-4;  A Fwtar  (US)  Dt  J 
Nefodty  (Cz)  6-3.  6-3;  N Taoriai  (Fr)  bt  R 
Dragomlr  (Poro)  6-3.  6-7.  6-2:  J Kregar 
(SA)  bt  A Can saw  (5wo)  5-7. 6-3.  B-3. 

Basketball 

NBAi  Miami  99.  Charlotte  112:  Chicago  67, 
San  Antonio  83  (ot  St.  Utah  68.  Washington 
B0. 


Cricket 

OOLONM  JURUX  OUAMtANOULAR 
THOPHYi  1 , tinner  Wesi  Indies  215-7  (S 
WUliamg  75,  P Simmons  70:  Saqiain  Musn- 
taq  3-35.  Az7tar  Manmood  3-26).  PaWsu n 
216-2  (Saaed  Anwar  I06no,  Aamir  So  hail 
71no)  Pakistan  won  by  eight  wickets. 

American  Football 

Wto  Kenan  City  13.  PUsDurgn  10. 


a necessity,  he  said,  adding 
aggressively:  “That  is  not  to 
say  we  will  be  going  into  the 
game  with  the  defeatist  atti- 
tude which  is  hanging  around 
the  place  like  a bad  smell.  We 
are  positive;  the  lads  have 
done  this  club  proud  with 
their  efforts  in  adversity." 

Dalglish  was  referring  to 
immmpiimpntary  press  com- 
ments about  the  draw  in  Kiev 
and  defeat  In  Eindhoven,  and 
his  belief  that  Newcastle's 
achievement  in  reaching  the 
Champions  League  without 
Alan  Shearer  and  Faustino 
Asprilla  has  not  been  prop- 
erly acknowledged. 

He  has  a point,  and  tonight 
his  injury  list  may  mean  that 
he  cannot  fill  all  seven  substi- 
tute places.  With  Robert  Lee 
and  David  Batty  suspended, 
Stuart  Pearce  and  Steve 
Howey  injured  and  doubts 
surrounding  Warren  Barton, 
Keith  Gillespie  and  Alessan- 
dro Pistane,  foe  bench  will 
feature  such  names  as  Aaron 
Hughes,  Brian  Pinas  and  Stu- 
art Elliott,  none  of  whom  has 
made  his  debut. 

PSV  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
spite having  their  plane 
struck  by  a truck  at  Eindho- 
ven airport  before  they 
boarded,  are  in  good  shape. 
Arnold  Brugglnk,  scorer  in  j 
foe  3-1  draw  with  Heeren - 
veen  last  Friday,  is  likely  to 
start  if  GUles  de  BUde  is  unfit. 


KlrSby  Siapben,  Eastcole  v Ealing;  Epsom 
v Liverpool,  Exmoutfi  v Clifton;  Harleslon  v 
Wlnclunore  Hril;  Wg mown  (noldora)  v 
Hampstead-  Leicester  v SI  AKiane.  Middle- 
ton  v Swindon;  Northampton  « Dor  oh  am; 
Olton  v LougrtfoMaos.  Poynroo  v Tiriso 
Hill:  Shecwood  v Slough;  Southampton  v 
Gloucester.  Strottord  v Canterbury;  Stnv 
btiry  v Bodtort:  S Coldfield  v Ipswich.  T 
Vote  v Blackburn.  Troians  u W Witney; 
Tynedale  v Lougnboro  S.  We  I ton  v Milton 
K oynes.  Wimbledon  v Tancosirtans:  Wok- 
ing v Kettering, 


Ice  Hockey 


NHLi  Carolina  5.  Vancouver  a;  Montreal  a. 
□altos  4;  mv  Rangers  3.  Edmonton  2 loti: 
SI  Lows  i.  Philadelphia  5. 


Squash 


■UBTSIVORLO  OHM  etMWfONSNB» 
I Kuala  Lumpur]'  Rrel  renB l R Moot 

(Scot)  bt  S Moods  (Eon)  15-7.  15-6.  15-7. 
D Beans  (Wjlasj  Dl  C Rowland  (Aucl  9-15. 
15-11. 15-13. 15-10:  A Bsrwda  (Egypt)  to  T 
Hands  (Eng)  12-15.  15-9.  15-9.  16-9:  ■ 
Ctitasnsr  lEng)  « M Hewn  (Scot)  15-6. 
11-16. 15-11 15-3:  S Porire  (Eng)  bt  C Van 
der  Wain  (SA)  15-14.  15-4.  15-13.  A 
Owgh  (Worn)  trt  P Gregory  (Gr)  15-9. 
15-13.  15-12;  C Wtfur  |Engi  bt  P John- 
son (Er>gj  12-15.  16-10.  16H5.  15-7:  H 
Ctorae  (Eng)  to  K Low  iMal)  15-A  16-11. 

tw. 


Fixtures 


Hockey 


■HA  womm  CUPi  TMnd  mad  drawn 

Aittadgo  e Horsham,  Boikhamsted  v 
Biueluna  * S ( Ives:  Brectooii  v 
Bridgnorth:  Brodiard  w Bodans:  Bunn  Ash 
v crimson:  Charnwood  v Basildon. 
Chelmsford  * Lsyland.  CrosOy  v D Grays: 
Doncssicr  v Bro»te)ume:  E Gnnstcad  v 


(730  unless  sftrtod) 

Football 

GV * CM AtaPIONS* 
LBAQUta  Group  At  Borussip  Dortmund  v 
Parma  (7.45).  Gamiasoray  v Sparta 
Prague  (7.45).  Oram  Bt  Fovenoort  u Man 
Utd  (7  45),  Juventus  v FC  Koslco  |7.45t 
OroRp  fc  Borcotons  v Dinamo  Kiev  (7.46). 
Newcastle)  v PSV  Eindhoven  (7  45).  (teerei 
P»  PC  PtKto  » Rosencorq  (r  45).  Olympte- 
Woe  FC  v Real  Madrid  (7  4$|  Q Map  % |pK 
Gelhenburg  v Bool  Mas  (7  45|:  Prtrlo  St 
Oormaln  * Bayern  Munich  (7  45).  droop  R 
Boyer  Leverkusen  v Sporting  Lisbon 
P 46):  Ucrse  SK  v AS  Monaco  (7  45). 


NATIOIIWIDK  LBAGUEr  Ptrpt  DhUm 

MldcUosbraugfi  v Portsmouth  17  45,.  swin. 

cwStvo!J5SS,S^,Kl  DHWo™ 

GU  AMMAN  ntSURAHCS  CUP,  Second 
room*?  Hartow  Tn  v Brondey. 

DR  MARTENS  LEAGUE,  Cun  fVrt 
round,  trifled  logs  Slltlngbobrne  v Crew- 
toy  Tto  WlobetoiTn  v Grantham  Tn. 
ARNOTT  INSURANCE  NORTHERN 
Dtv4°terc  P™  " MU" 

rrnflS.yy11"  V W”t  Auck|4™1 
SCREW  FIX  Dtnsci  LCAGUBi  Prender 
gtotato  Brtdporl  v Bldeford.  Torrmgwn  v 

si:  SSsSstJ^j  s*'* 

Rottiorham  v Blackpool  17  D)- 
Tronmero  v Scarborough  {7.th  1 ' 

AVON^INaUhawCE  COMBI MATION : 

v Tottenham. 

Naim  Co  (B.a|  ooveronvaio  v 

rlt.'h»  PortWeven 
vender.  Supermarlne:  Newtory  AFC  v 

Rugby  Union 

TOINl  HATCH Kc  Oxford  Uniu  v Toiwm 
Ldn  blah  v New  South  Wale^ 

Rugby  League 

* 

• Tho  Houaion-based  sport ^Pnm 

eamw*Dn  ofllElau 

SFSKwassSS 

jraa  stonewalled  by  omclais  wnan 

them  «,  Monday.  PocUlng^J  ^ mei 


Celtic 

Patrick  Ctenn 

P»nL  Lambert  will 
join  Celtic  fro®  3 
sia  Dortmund  today  for 
a fee  of  around  » 
TheScotland  midfielder,  who 

S European 

uj.  season  with  tne  uer 

in  Saturday's  OU  Firm 
not  b«n  a 

tu,n  his  wife,  who  jj  PTOS- 
nant,  has  been  unsettled  in 
Germany-  Borussia  s general 
SSIer  Michael^ei rnU 
the  dubs  bad  ae««ftorms 
and  Lambert  is  expected  in 
Glasgow  tomorrow. 

■This  has  been  a very  hard 
decision  for  me  to  make, 
Lambert  said  yesterday,  birt 
I have  to  think  of  my  family 
and  I am  thankful  to  Dort- 
mund for  giving  me  the  op- 
portunity to  go  borne. 

Dortmund’s  coach  Nevlo 
meanwhile,  fields  an  ex- 
perimental side  againrt  Parma 
Ln  the  Champions  League 
tonight.  It  includes  Scott 
Booth,  signed  from  Aberdeen. 

Swindon  Town  are  to  com- 
plain to  foe  Football  League 
because  they  will  have  an  out- 
field player,  perhaps  foe  de- 
fender Ian  Culverhouse,  in 
goal  for  tonight’s  First  Div- 
ision match  against  QPR.  All 
three  regular  goalkeepers, 
Fraser  Digby.  Frank  Talia 
and  Steve  MildenhaE,  are  in- 
jured and  foe  manager  Steve 
McMahon  could  not  complete 
a loan  signing  in  time. 

•■We  had  a couple  of  keepers 
in  foe  pipeline  but  foe  League 
would  not  extend  foe  dead- 
line,” said  McMahon. 

Bryan  Hamilton  and  Bruce 
Rioch  are  among  the  latest 
candidates  for  foe  job  of  Shef- 
field Wednesday  manager  after 
the  sacking  of  David  Pleat 
Hamilton,  sacked  as  Northern 
Ireland  manager,  is  desperate 
to  get  back  into  big-time  foot- 
ball and  Rioch  is  without  a 
contract  as  No.  2 at  QPR. 

West  Brom  are  baffled  by 
speculation  linking  Ray  Har- 
ford with  foe  job,  as  the  Owls 
have  yet  to  show  an  interest 
Joe  Royle.  Howard  Wilkinson 
and  Barnsley’s  Danny  Wilson 
are  among  foe  front  runners. 

Everton  yesterday  signed 
Mervyn  Day  as  their  goal- 
keeping coach. 

First  Division 

Bury  2,  Nottm  For  0 

Johnson 
cuts  down 
Forest  in 
their  prime 

Derek  Potter 

BURY  extended  their  im- 
pressive home  record, 
which  has  seen  them  suffer 
only  one  defeat  in  33  league 
games,  at  foe  expense  of  the 
promotion  favourites  Notting- 
ham Forest  last  night 
Elegance  may  not  be  Bury*s 
main  asset  but  flexibility  and 
determination  make  them 
more  than  a handful,  espe- 
cially at  Gigg  Lane. 

So  it  was  little  surprise 
when  they  ended  a spell  of 
dour  and  nervous  midfield 
tare  with  a goal  which  under- 
lined  their  qualities  and 
revealed  unexpected  frailties 
in  the  Forest  defence. 

Tony  Battersby’s  pass  ex- 
posed  foe  visitors’  right  flank, 
David  Johnson’s  cross  was  in- 
vitingly accurate  and  Peter 
Swan,  a stand-in  striker, 

a Perfectly 
placed  header  beyond  Dave 
Beasant’s  reach. 

Forest  dominated  posses- 
sion  after  falling  behind  but 
could  not  find  a way  past 

ibZ,n"%  S 

ho  Poured  an  ex- 
cellent save  from  Jan-Olav 
Hjelde  s 20-yard  shot  despite  a 
******  ahead  orton?3 
Steve  Stone,  back  after  the 

kn«  mjujy  which  SSl£d 

hun  for  almost  a year,  emS 
tow.  deteriLS 

^idy  Gray  was  equally  im- 

gSJJJSiSK 

which  produced  ^-  Qd  11311 

h^bl«^BChAettl 
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3 jQ?'®ly:  Luckatti.  eUH«, 
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Jy  Bath’s  trial  by  television 
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The  series  charting 
the  painful  progress 
of  the  club  in  the 
first  season  of 
professionalism 
can't  end  too  soon 
for  chief  executive, 
Jill  Turner  reports 

FOR  Tony  Swift,  the 
BBC  Qy-on-the-dress- 
ing-room-waU  series 
which  ends  its  run 
tonight  has  been  far  from 
comfortable  viewing.  Bath’s 
chief  executive  has  had  that 
sinking  feeling  as  he  has  sunk 
into  his  armchair. 

Swift  and  his  former  team- 
mate John  Hall  were  once 
best  friends.  But  since  he 
sacked  the  chib’s  director  of 
rugby  last  February  they 
have  not  spoken.  It  was  sadly 
ironic  for  Swift,  the  former 
England  wing,  that  the  sack- 
ing was  his  first  difficult  task 
and,  unto  he  watched  this  au- 
tumn’s series  The  Rugby 
Club,  he  never  knew  that  tt»tt 
had  recommended  him  for  the 
Job. 

Swift  is  now  sitting  up- 
stairs in  the  dub  boardroom. 
He  was  once  a cheery  player 
who  scored  161  tries  for  the 
dub  before  retiring  at  the  end 
of  the  199M6  season.  His  wel- 
coming grin  is  still  there  but 
he  has  the  air  of  a man  with  a 
lot  on  his  mind.  Which  he 
has. 

“John  rang  me  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  day  he  went  and 
said  what  had  happened  at 
Bath  wouldn't  affect  our 
relationship.'’  Swift  recalls.  “I 
felt  at  the  time  John  actually 
didn't  think  I had  anything  to 
do  with  it  which  is  why  he 
didn’t  feel  too  bitter  towards 
me. 

“Since  then  he  and  his  wife 
have  got  upset  and  have 
remained  upset  to  this  day. 
We  were  close  friends.” 


MAM  PHOTOGRAPH:  CHftSTOPMEH  JONES 


From  shirt  to  suit . . .Tony  Swift  as  a wing  in  his  university  days  (top  left)  and  in  Bath's  boardroom  20  years  on 

Sad  episode  closes  for  the  suited  Swift 


He  adds  sadly:  ' “We’re  not 
now. 

‘It  was  a dreadfully  diffi- 
cult decision  to  make  and  a 
horrendous  thing  to  carry 
through.  I was  in  tears  when  I 
was  telling  him-  But  at  the 
time  I just  felt  ft  would  be  far 
more  difficult  for  him  to  turn 
the  situation  round. 

“John  was  very  much  a 
tg»m  manager  of  the  amateur 
days  where  he  watched  the 
rugby,  did  a bit  of  coaching 
and  selected.  He  has  a very 
good  feel  for  the  game  but  in 
the  new  era  he  had  to  deal 
with  things  like  contract  mat- 
ters, transfers,  admin,  and  he 
wasn't  quite  as  suited  to  that 

‘Td  been  trying  to  sort  out 
the  team  management  prob- 
lems for  a month  or  two  be- 
fore John’s  final  departure. 
He’d  had  a horrible  time. 
There  had  been  problems 
with  Brian  [Ashton,  the 
coach]  wanting  total  charge  of 
playing  affairs , problems 
with  one  or  two  of  the  play- 
ers, a few  disappointing 


results  and  a court  case  on 
top.  He  was  under  a huge 
amount  of  pressure  and  in  the 
end  I didn’t  think  it  would 
work.” 

Things  have  changed  a lot 
at  Bath  Rugby  dob,  or  Bath 
Rugby  pic  as  it  is  now  known 
since  the  cameras  began  to 
roll  at  foe  beginning  of  last 
season,  the  beginning  of  the 
domestic  professional  era. 
Visitors  are  redirected  from 
clubhouse  down  at  the 
marshy  Rec  ground  to  an  ele- 
gant Georgian  bouse  in  foe 
tourist  trap  of  Queen  Square, 
foe  new  club  HQ. 

A smiling  receptionist 
seated  behind  a swish  horse- 
shoe-shaped desk  offers  a 
greeting,  a cafetiere  of  coffee 
and  a glossy  sports  magazine 
to  read.  Colour  action  shots  of 
foe  present  team  grace  foe 
walls,  lit  by  a heavy,  crystal 
chandelier  suspended  from 
the  ceiling. 

Being  foe  chief  executive  of 
a professional  rugby  club 
with  a multi-millionaire 


backer  is  not  easy,  as  viewers 
of  foe  much-discussed  BBC 
documentary  will  know.  The 
series  has  been  mixed  PR  for 
Bath,  who  as  winners  of  13 
out  of  16  available  trophies 
over  a decade  were  the  almost 
undisputed  rugby  giants  at 
the  beginning  of  1996-87.  But 
then  it  all  went  wrong. 

Traditionalists  and  money 
men,  old  guard  and  new  pic 
battled  it  out  off  the  pitch  and 
the  team  management  squab- 
bled among  themselves,  lead- 
ing to  foe  departure  of  Ashton 
as  players  began  to  gripe  or 
become  diverted  by  promo- 
tional work.  To  complicate 
matters  further  Hall  was 
charged  with  indecent  as- 
sault, though  later  acquitted, 
after  a post-match  celebration 
in  a load  bar. 

The  coaching  set-up 
crumbled  and  Hall  was 
sacked.  Finally,  after  hoping 
for  all  four  honours,  Bath 
ended  the  season  merely 
second  in  foe  league,  which 
for  them  was  like  coming  last 


There  was  not  much  to  Im- 
press foe  new  owner  Andrew 
Brownsword  and  it  was  not  a 
comfortable  start  for  Swift, 
who  was  promoted  to  chief  ex- 
ecutive last  January. 

"We  are  trying  to  race  into 
the  professional  era  as  quick 
as  we  possible  can,  hopefully 
without  making  too  many 
mistakes,"  says  foe  38-year- 
old  Swift  “I  don’t  think  other 
dubs  got  it  right  I just  think 
we  got  zt  more  wrong.  We  had 
our  fair  share  of  problems,  as 
everyone  has  now  seen. 

“1  wasn’t  involved  in  the  de- 
cision to  bring  foe  cameras  in 
and  In  hindsight  it  probably 
wasn’t  a terribly  good  idea. 
You  are  taking  the  control  of 
your  profile  away  from  foe 
dub.  and  foe  series,  apart 
from  foe  more  uplifting 
episode,  does  focus  on  a diffi- 
cult time.  I don’t  blame  the 
BBC  because  they’re  out  to 
make  good  TV,  but  the  screen- 
ing has  been  a bunker  period 
for  us.” 

Bath  Rugby's  chief  execu- 


tive now  treads  a lonely  path 
between  those  who  pay  his 
wages  and  his  old  friends. 

“Professionalism  has 
raised  foe  stakes  in  every  as- 
pect of  foe  dob.  I no  longer 
fed  I can  go  out  with  a bunch 
of  players  for  a drink  on  Sat- 
urday evening  as  I would 
have  done  before.  Alcohol  can 
loosen  tongues  and  I wouldn't 
want  to  say  anything  that 
could  undermine  a player  or 
undermine  the  dub.  Confi- 
dentiality between  manage- 
meat  and  players  is  crucial  so 
foe  relationship  has  to  be- 
come more  formal.  The  play- 
ers understand  that 
“It  has  changed  my  per- 
sonal and  social  life  quite  a 
lot  The  other  day  I found  my- 
self in  a pub  after  a game, 
having  a couple  of  drinks 
with  a few  people.  It  was  only 
about  half  past  eight  but  1 
thought  ‘If  I stay  here  a bit 
longer  I could  get  into  an  awk- 
ward situation’.” 

He  pauses,  again  a little 
sadly.  “So  I went.” 


England  backStimpson 


Ian  Maffn 


TIM  STIMPSON  is  ex- 
pected to  be  England’s 
foil-back  against  Aus- 
tralia at  Twickenham  on  Sat- 
urday week  despite  being  put 
on  foe  transfer  list  by  New- 
castle and  not  playing  for  his 
dub  since  October  11. 

Clive  Woodward,  England’s 
new  coach,  is  backing  Stimp- 
son  after  the  Newcastle  direc- 
tor of  rugby  Rob  Andrew’s 
surprise  move  to  put  him  up 
for  sale  for  a fee  believed  to 
exceed  £200,000. 

The  England  squad  are  to 
meet  next  Monday  night  to 
prepare  for  the  first  of  four 
high-profile  internationals  in 
as  many  weeks,  and  a Twick- 
enham spokesman  insisted 
that  the  player's  problems 
would  not  harm  his  prospects 
erf  cementing  the  full-back 
berth  he  has  made  his  own  in 
the  past  year. 


Cricket 


“Tim’s  situation,  at  Newcas- 
tle is  a personal  issue  be- 
tween him  and  the  dub  but  it 
won't  affect  his  position  with 
England,”  said  the  spokes- 


man. “He  remains  a highly 
valuable  member  of  the 
squad.” 

Stimpson,  a Lions  tourist  in 
the  summer,  last  played  for 
Newcastle  in  their  European 
Conference  defeat  in  Biarritz 
and  scored  23  points  In  their 
only  defeat  in  six  pool 
matches. 

His  absence  from  Andrew’s 
starting  line-up  since  then 
has  been  pat  down  to  a thigh 
injury,  with  the  player  repor- 
tedly undergoing  Intensive 
physiotherapy  in  his  race  to 
be  fit  for  Sunday’s  Conference 
quarter-final  game  against 
another  French  side,  Castres. 
His  replacement  Stuart  Legg 
turned  in  a series  of  im- 
pressive displays  in  the  past 
three  weeks  but  the  impasse 
between  Stimpson,  capped  six 


times  last  season,  and  his 
dub  is  believed  to  be  over  his 
new  cod  tract  demands. 

Saracens,  joint  leaders  of 
the  Premiership  with  New- 
castle. have  confirmed  losses 
during  the  past  financial  year 
of  £2J2  million.  Nigel  Wray, 
foe  dub’s  benefactor  who 
bankrolled  them  to  the  tune 
of  £2  million  two  years  ago, 
has  revealed  that  he  has  put  a 
Anther  £1  million  into  the 
dub  this  year. 

Although  Saracens  are  pay- 
ing Watford  £100,000  to  share 
Vicarage  Road,  they  hope  to 
reduce  their  losses  to  about 

£1  million  this  Financial  year. 

• Louis  Luyt  has  been  re- 
elected to  South  Africa's  top 
pest,  despite  a potentially 
damaging  probe  by  Nelson 
Mandela’s  government  into 
foe  sport's  finances.  Luyt  was 
voted  president  of  the  South 
African  Rugby  Football 
Union  for  foe  fifth  consecu- 
tive year  with  30  of  47  votes. 


Five  Nations  rub  hands  at  lucrative  prospect 
of  first  major  sponsorship  deal  in  their  history 


Robert  Armstrong 


THE  Five  Nations  are 
understood  to  have 
agreed  a major  sponsorship 
deal  with  a British  finan- 
cial services  group,  cover- 
ing all  Championship 
matches  up  to  2002.  It  is  the 
first  time  the  sport’s  oldest 
international  tournament 
has  taken  an  official  backer 
onboard. 

The  agreement,  thought 
to  be  worth  about  £16  mil- 
lion, will  give  the  sponsor 
advertising  rights  on  play- 
ing kit  as  well  as  perimeter 
hoardings,  a development 
that  the  Rugby  Football 
Union  in  particular  has 
resisted  strongly  in  the 


That  sum  will  drop  from 
£600,000  a season  for  each 
nation  to  £500,000  a season 
when  Italy  Is  admitted  to 
the  competition  in  2000. 


The  sponsorship  comes 
on  top  of  England’s  individ- 
ual deals.  Twickenham  has 
already  secured  huge  finan- 
cial support  this  season 
from  Nike,  and  Allied.  Dun- 
bar is  sponsoring  England’s 
top  two  divisions  and  Tet- 
ley the  cup  competition. 

The  smaller  nations  such 
as  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
who  found  commercial 
sponsorship  difficult  to 
raise,  are  certain  to  wel- 
come the  extra  millions, 
which  will  be  used  to 
aid  their  development 
programmes. 

However,  England  and 
France,  who  both  have  for 
more  lucrative  long-term 
television  agreements  in 
place  than  the  Celts,  are 
likely  to  regard  foe  money 
as  mere  icing- on  a well- 
filled  cake. 

It  is  understood  that  the 
new  sponsorship  will  not 
prevent  each  nation  from 


signing  up  an  Individual 
sponsor  for  its  own  Cham- 
pionship games.  When  Italy 
enters  the  tournament  each 
nation  will  automatically 
gain  a fixture,  a factor  that 
will  certainly  enhance  the 
commercial  clout  of  the 
Celts  In  the  coining  years. 

The  TV  exposure  of  the 
Five  Nations’  official  spon- 
sor wiH  be  restricted  to 
some  degree  by  the  fact  that 
England’s  home  games  will 
be  transmitted  live  and  ex- 
clusively by  the  satellite 
company  Sky. 

If  England  had  negotiated 
a TV  deal  with  a terrestrial 
channel  which  tradition- 
ally commands  ratings  of 
eight  to  12  million  for  inter- 
national matches,  a far 
more  substantial  sponsor- 
ship could  have  been  lined 
up  by  the  Five  Nations  com- 
mittee. Details  of  the 
sponsorship  are  expected  to 
be  announced  tomorrow. 


Counties  in  chase  to  land  Lewis 
and  Malcolm  for  next  season 


CHRIS  LEWIS  and  Devon 
Malcolm  wiH  be  offered 
moves  as  counties  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
proach out-of-contract  players. 

Lewis’s  two-year  deal  with 
Surrey  has  expired  and  the 
former  England  afl-ronnder 
has  been  offered  a return  to 
Leicestershire;  the  county 
where  he  began  his  career  10 


him  the  vte-capfeincy. 

The  chief  executive  David 
Collier  said;  "We  will  be  hav- 
ing forfoer  talks  with  Chris 
when  he  returns  from  New 
Zealand  with  an  Kngland  one- 

day  squad.”  But  a Surrey 
spokesman  said:  '-Chris  is 
highly  rated  at  Surrey  and  is 
in  negotiations  about  a new 
contract”  , . , 

Malcolm,  though  overlooked 
for  England's  winter  tour  c£ 
the  West  Indies,  is  a highly 
prised  target  and  Northamp- 


tonshire want  him  to  partner 
the  Australian  Paul  Reiffel  In 
their  new-baU  attack.  “We 
have  notified  Derbyshire  of 
our  intention  to  approach  him 
and  that  notice  (toes  not  run 
out  for  another  few  days,"  said 
foeir  ^hief  executive  Steve 
Coverdala 

Since  Saturday,  players 
who  have  not  accepted  new 
contracts  are  allowed  to  move 
with  14  days'  notice. 

Saeed  Anwar  stroked  108 
not  out  and  Aamir  Sohaff  hit 
71  not  out  as  Pakistan 
knocked  West  Indies  out  of 
the  Golden  Jubilee  tourna- 
ment in  Lahore  yesterday. 
They  steered  Pakistan  to  219 
for  two  and  an  eight-wicket 
victory  after  West  Indies  had 
made  215  for  seven. 

Pakistan’s  captain  Wasim 
Akram  was  last  night  ap- 
pointed to  lead  Lancashire 

next  season. 


Boxing 


Defiant  Tyson  in  therapy 


JEE  TYSON  does  not 
believe  be  will  ever 

regain  the  boxing 

licence  that  was  taken  from 
him  for  biting  Evander  Holy- 

field  in  a Las  Vegas  ring  — an 

action  which,  he  says,  makes 
him  feel  "disgust;  disdain  and 
humiliation”  whenever  he 
watches  tapes  of  their  notori- 
ous world  heavyweight  title 
fight  in  June  and  which  has 
prompted  him  to  go  into 
psychotherapy. 

The  former  world  heavy- 
weight champion  told  an  ABC 
television  interviewer  late  on 
Monday  night  "Truly  I think 
Hi  be  banned  for  the  rest  of 
my  life.  I truly  think  every- 
one bates  me.  Because  no  one 
gets  punished  more  than  Z 
am.  But  I understand.  I’m  a 
big  boy  and  big  boys  have  big 

ordeals  to  be  desk  with." 

Tyson  was  suspended  by 
the  Nevada  Athletic  Commis- 


sion after  his  midsummer 
martness  and  can  seek  rein- 
statement after  one  year  but 
said  be  believed  people 
wanted  him  to  beg  for  mercy. 

’Tm  not  that  way  with  any- 
one,” he  said-  “This  is  who  I 
am  and  maybe  sometimes  it’s 
foe  insecurity.  X want  to  be 
the  defiant  person.  That’s 
part  of  my  insecurity,  hut  you 
know,  If  s just  who  I am." 

Tyson,  speaking  for  the 
first  time  since  he  sustained 
broken  ribs  mid  a punctured 
lung  in  a motorcycle  accident 
last  week,  was  joined  for  part 
of  the  interview  by  his  wife, 
Dr  Monica  Turner,  and  three 
of  their  children.  Of  the  Holy- 
field  biting  he  said:  “I 
shouldn’t  have  done  that  It 
was  just  striking  out  and  ha- 
tred right  there.  I shouldn’t 
have  done  that  because  for 
that  one  moment  I forgot  he 
was  a human  being. 
i 


“It  was  extremeness.  There 
was  some  serious  stuff  going 
on  in  my  head.  I just  snapped. 
1 was  no  longer  playing  under 
the  rules.  I just  totally  lost  It” 

Tyson  claimed  he  had  been 
in  therapy  since  the  affair, 
trying  to  change  some  things 
about  himself.  ’’It’s  kind  of 
scary  to  change.  We’re  work- 
ing on  it  and  hopefully  it'll 
turn  out  better.  Tm  not  a 
stable  person;  Tm  pretty  spo- 
radic and  spontaneous.  I 
think  change  is  necessary  and 
I can  tell  you  this  thing  is 
working.” 

Meanwhile,  as  one  sinner 
evidently  repents,  Frank  Ma- 
loney may  he  demonised  for 
his  lurid  promotional  mate- 
rial for  Herd  Graham’s  fight 
with  the  “Panzamanian 
Devil”  Vinnie  Pazienza  at 
Wembley  Arena  next  month. 

The  British  Boxing  Board’s 
secretary  John  Morris  is  to 


Tyson . . . T won’t  beg* 

look  at  foe  "Good  and  Evil” 
fight  poster,  which  he  said 
yesterday  “sounds  like  an  ex- 
ercise in  bad  taste”.  It  shows 
foe  former  world  champion 
Pazienza  emerging  from  Hell 
with  foe  severed  head  of  a 
woman  in  each  hand,  drip- 
pin  g blood,  and  running 

through  fire. 

The  WBC  International 
super-middleweight  cham- 
pion Graham  Is  depicted  as 
an  angel  floating  in  on  clouds; 
naked,  with  only  his  gloves 
saving  his  modesty. 


Athletics 


Arnold  takes 
fast  track 
to  university 


Duncan  SMaekay 


Malcolm  Arnold 
is  to  quit  as  the 
performance  di- 
rector of  British 
athletics  to  take  up  a newly 
created  post  at  Bath 
University. 

The  news  emerged  on  the 
day  the  insolvent  British 
Athletic  Federation  for- 
mally made  its  eight 
national  coaches  redun- 
dant, along  with  IS  other 
staff,  as  part  of  cost-cutting 
measures. 

Arnold,  the  man  who 
guided  Britain  to  victory  in 
this  year’s  European  Cup, 
will  take  up  his  new  post  at 
the  start  of  next  year  and 
will  oversee  the  develop- 
ment of  Bath  University’s 
athletics  programme. 

Hte  appointment  is  the 
university's  latest  move 
towards  th«»  creation  of  a 
£6  million  sports  village 
and  centre  of  excellence. 

He  will  also  have  more 
time  to  work  with  the  inter- 
national athletes  he 
cpaniifg.  including  the  1Z0 
metres  hurdles  world  re- 
cord holder  Colin  Jackson. 

Arnold’s  position  would 
not  have  been  affected  by 
yesterday's  redundancies 
because  he  was  employed 
by  Performance  Athletes 
Services,  the  company  in 
charge  of  the  distribution 
of  the  National  Lottery 
funding  to  Britain’s  elite 
performers.  There  remains 
a budget  to  replace  him. 

Arnold  has  long  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best 
coaches  In  the  world,  par- 
ticularly in  the  hurdles.  As 
well  as  guiding  Jackson  to 
success  he  has  worked  with 
John  Akii-Bua,  the  Ugan- 
dan who  won  the  1972 
Olympic  400m  hurdles  title. 


Rugby  League 


and  Canada’s  Mark  McKay, 
winner  of  the  Olympic 
110m  hardies  gold  medal  in 

1992. 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  of 
the  national  coaches  made 
redundant  yesterday  were 
considered  suitable  to  suc- 
ceed him. 

The  BAF  has  been  forced 
to  accept  the  cut-backs  in 
the  face  of  debts  totalling 
more  thaw  £i  million  and 
running  costs  of  £130,000  a 
month. 

The  most  high-profile  vic- 
tims are  Bruce  Longden, 
who  guided  Sally  Gunnell’s 
career,  and  Carl  Johnson, 
the  mentor  of  the  triple 
Jump  world  record  holder 
Jonathan  Edwards. 

The  BAF  was  also  forced 
to  make  redundant  the 
North-west  coach  Peter 
Warden,  the  West’s  David 

Lease  and  the  North-east’s 
Brad  McStravlck  as  well  as 
the  national  coaches  of 
Northern  Ireland,  Scotland 
and  Wales,  respectively 
Brian  Hall.  Andy  Vince  and 

Phil  Banning. 

There  remain  four  techni- 
cal directors  — Norman 
Brook,  Graham  Knight, 
Max  Jones  and  Tudor  Bid- 
der, who  are  employed  by 
PAS  — but  the  BAF  retains 
only  a skeleton  staff  of  13 
in  Birmingham. 

“We  are  not  completely 
coachless,  as  the  top 
athletes  come  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  our 
technical  directors,”  said 
Jayne  Pearce,  the  BAP'S 
spokeswoman. 

“We  are  hoping  that  the 
coaches  will  be  able  to 
carry  on  with  their  roles  in 
some  shape  or  form,  per- 
haps with  funding  from  the 
regions.  But  w e are  not  able 
to  Fund  them.  It  Is  obvi- 
ously a very  sad  day  for 
everyone  at  the  BAF.” 


Goodway  may 
shuffle  his 
existing  pack 


Andy  Wilson 


STUART  SPRUCE,  Tes- 
tyn  Harris  and  Keiron 
Cunningham,  who  all 
missed  foe  38-14  defeat  by 
Australia  at  Wembley  be- 
cause of  injury,  have  already 
been  ruled  out  of  Saturday’s 
second  Test  at  Old  Traffard 
and  are  unlikely  to  recover  in 
timo  for  the  final  mnfrh  at  El- 
land  Road  on  Sunday  week. 

There  had  been  suggestions 
that  the  Great  Britain  coach 
Andy  Goodway,  despite  his 
limited  options,  would  look 
outside  foe  31-strong  squad  he 
named  for  Wembley.  An  expe- 
rienced and  aggressive  prop 
such  as  Wigan’s  Ned  Cowie 
seemed  a likely  recruit. 

instead  Goodway  is  set  to 
give  Brian  McDermott  Paul 
Broadbent  and  Dean  Sampson 
another  chance,  although  he 
may  consider  moving  Chris 
Joynt  to  prop  and  giving  his 
place  in  foe  second  row  to 
Simon  Haughton  of  Wigan  or 
Adrian  Moriey  of  Leeds. 

Haughton  was  surprisingly 
omitted  from  foe  Wembley  17 
because  of  doubts  about  his 
defence  but  Great  Britain 
could  have  used  his  pace  and 
power  in  attack.  Of  the  for- 
wards only  Moriey,  who  came 
on  as  a substitute,  looked 
capable  of  breaking  Austra- 
lia’s formidable  defensive  line. 

Goodway’s  other  area  of 
concern  lies  at  half-back, 
where  the  gamble  of  pairing 
Bobbie  Go ul  ding  with  foe 
captain  Andy  Farrell,  nor- 


Ice Hockey 


mally  a loose  forward,  did  not 
pay.  But  with  Martin  Cromp- 
ton out  of  contention  after 
storming  out  of  training  when 
he  was  omitted  last  week, 
Goodway’s  only  alternative  is 
moving  Jason  Robinson  from 
full-back,  which  would  rob 
the  back  line  of  its  most  po- 
tent weapon. 

“We  bad  a good  long  talk 
about  bringing  people  in  from 
outside,”  Goodway  said,  “but 
we’ve  got  to  look  at  all  the 
options  in  the  squad  first.  We 
are  not  panicking." 

Australia's  only  problem  is 
whether  to  recall  Bradley 
Clyde,  the  outstanding  back- 
row  forward  from  Canberra, 
who  is  expected  to  recover 
from  foe  calf  injury  that  kept 
him  out  of  tiie  first  Test 

Leeds  have  made  a signifi- 
cant signing  to  strengthen 
their  pack  for  next  season, 
securing  the  experienced 
loose  forward  Marc  GlanviHe 
from  Newcastle  Knights  on  a 
two-year  contract.  The  31- 
year-old  has  been  regarded 
for  several  years  as  one  of  the 
best  uncapped  forwards  in 
Australia. 

Sheffield  EagtoB  have  signed 
foe  22-year -old  former  Leeds 
scrum-half  Gareth  Stephens 
and  the  former  London 
Broncos  forward  Darren  Shaw. 
• The  Rugby  Football  League 
says  that  more  than  30,000 
tickets  have  been  sold  for  the 
second  Test.  It  compares 
favourably  with  the  Wembley 
Test,  where  the  41,135  crowd 
included  6,000  guests  of 
sponsors. 


Stained  Steelers  are  to  appeal 
against  Ware’s  fine  for  slashing 


We  BatchaMer 


SHEFFIELD  STEELERS 
will  fight  foe  £250  fine  im- 
posed cm  their  Canadian  de- 
fenceman Mike  Ware  for 
slashing  an  opponent  last 
month  at  Cardiff  his  former 
dub. 

Announcing  the  fine  yester- 
day a Superleague  spokes- 
person said  the  disciplinary 
committee  had  found  Ware, 
who  left  foe  Devils  in  August 
after  an  acrimonious  contrac- 
tual dispute,  guilty  of  “danger- 
ous stick  play ...  a twohanded 
slash  an  an  opponent”. 

“We  will  be  appealing, 
that’s  for  sure,”  said  the  Steel- 
ers* manager  Alex  Dampier. 
“Mike  did  swing  his  stick 
hard  but  it  was  aimed  low  and 
at  the  Cardiff  guy’s  stick  and 
shin-pads. 

“Yeah  he  made  contact  but 


it  was  no  worse  than  you  see 
in  every  hockey  game  every 
week.  The  referee  assessed  a 
two-mlnute  minor  penalty  for 
slashing  and  I reckon  he 


called  it  dead  right” 

Immediately  after  the  inci- 
dent Ware  fell  face-first 
against  an  advertising  hoard- 
ing attached  to  the  perimeter 
boards,  sustaining  facta!  inju- 
ries requiring  more  than  40 

I,  h pis 

With  the  backing  of  the  Ice 
Hockey  Players  Association  he 
is  pursuing  an  action  for  dam- 
ages against  the  Cardiff  rink, 
which  is  operated  by  Celtic 
Leisure  pic,  owner  of  Cardiff 
Devils  and  whose  president 
David  femme  is  chairman  of 
foe  IHSL  hoard  of  directors. 

Newcastle  Cobras’  Rick  Bra- 
bant meanwhile,  has  had  his 
position  as  coach  confirmed 
after  a meeting  with  the  dub’s 
management  on  Monday. 
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Clare  Balding  sees  the  Melbourne  Cup,  page  1 3 Liverpool’s  tall  order , page  14 

Top  coach  walks  out  on  athletics,  page  15 Bath’s  trial  by  television,  page  15 
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Uefa  Cup 


Second  round,  second  leg:  Aston  Villa  2,  Athletic  Bilbao  1 (agg:  2-1) 


A perpetual 

Yorke  helps  lift  the  clouds  3 town  i tobad 

management 


Villa  survive 
late  Spanish 
onslaught  to 
carry  flag  for 
English  clubs 

Pflfter  White 


Aston  villa 

maintained 
RngHch  interest  in 
the  Uefa  Cup  last 
night  with  a mag- 
nificent display  against 
highly  rated  Basques  of  Ath- 
letic Bilbao.  Villa  belied  their 
recent  Indifferent  form  in  the 
Premiership  to  earn  their 
third-round  place  courtesy  of 
goals  from  Dan  Taylor  and 
Dwight  Yorke,  with  the  reply 
coming  fro m Bilbao's  substi- 
tute Javier  Gonzalez. 

Amid  the  unrest  that  had 
descended  on  Villa  after  the 
verbal  exchange  between 
Brian  Little  and  his  captain 
Gareth  Southgate,  the  Villa 
manager  had  hinted  that  an 
early  goal  would  he  the  ideal 
remedy  for  any  nervousness. 

Savo  Milosevic  desperately 
tried  to  oblige  as  Villa  began 
brightly  against  a Bilbao 
team  unbeaten  in  their  previ- 
ous eight  Spanish  League 
games. 

Milosevic  had  the  ban  in 
the  net  as  early  as  the  fourth 
minute  when  he  chased  a long 
pass  from  Steve  Staunton  but 
the  effort  was  ruled  out  by  the 
Hungarian  referee  Sandor 
Piller,  who  adjudged  that  the 
Serb  had  pushed  Bilbao’s  de- 
fender Roberto  Rios. 

Four  minutes  later  Milose- 
vic fastened  on  to  a headed 
pass  from  Ian  Taylor  and 
once  more  beat  the  visiting 
goalkeeper  Imanol  Etxeberria 
but  this  time  the  Villa  striker 
was  ruled  offside  and  also 
picked  up  a caution, 
apparently  for  time-wasting. 

Bilbao,  with  a following  of 
3,000  supporters,  struggled  to 
make  inroads  against  Villa’s 
compact  defence.  Southgate, 
whose  name  was  jeered  when 
read  out  as  part  of  the  team 
before  kick-off,  soon  had  the 
Villa,  faithful  back  on  his  side 
with  two  perfectly  timed  tack- 
les to  deny  the  Bilbao  striker 
Ismael  Urzaiz. 

Milosevic's  skills  were 
causing  Bilbao  quite  a few 
problems  at  the  back,  but 
when  he  raced  away  down  the 
left,  chasing  a pass  from 
Staunton,  there  appeared  lit- 
tle danger  for  the  visitors. 
The  Serb  cleverly  skipped 
past  the  tackle  of  Rafael  Al- 
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Taylor  made . . . Villa’s  midfielder  slides  home  his  first  goal  in  Europe  past  the  despairing  Imanol  Etxeberria 


kortabut  his  centre  appeared 
to  be  far  too  close  to 
Etxeberria. 

However,  quite  inexplica- 
bly the  goalkeeper  dropped 
the  ball  when  he  first  ap- 
peared to  have  gathered  it 
safely.  It  rolled  just  beyond 
the  onrushing  Dwight  Yorke 
but  fell  invitingly  into  the 
path  of  Taylor,  who  had  the 
easiest  task  of  shooting  home 
into  the  empty  net  from  just 
six  yards. 

It  was  Villa’s  first  goal 
since  Taylor  scored  in  the  de- 
feat by  Wimbledon  in  mid-Oc- 
tober, and  the  relief  was  im- 


mense for  both  die  Villa  play- 
ers and  their  manager. 

Little  had  maintained  be- 
fore the  game  that  one  goal 
may  be  enough  to  secure  vic- 
tory. He  remembered  only  too 
well  the  hitter  disappoint- 
ment of  defeat  by  Helping 
borgs  on  the  away  goals  rule 
in  this  competition  a year 
ago. 

However,  Villa  looked  more 
confident  than  for  a long 
time,  and  their  endeavours 
were  rewarded  within  five 
minutes  of  the  restart  when 
they  doubled  their  advantage. 
Alan  Wright  began  the  move 


wide  on  the  left,  making 
ground  up  the  flank  before 
slipping  the  ball  Inside  to 
Taylor. 

The  rnirifiridar  helped  the 
ball  on  to  Yorke,  who  cleverly 
wrong-footed  Larrazaba  be- 
fore shooting  low  into  the  cor- 
ner of  the  net  from  just  out- 
side the  area.  It  was  Yorke’s 
fourth  goal  of  the  season,  but 
his  first  in  nine  games. 

Bilbao  made  a third  substi- 
tution in  the  68th  minute  with 
Javier  Gonzalez  coming  on 
for  Josu  Urrutia.  And  within 
two  minutes  of  his  introduc- 
tion Gonzalez  gave  the  visi- 


tors hope  with  a goal  that 
halved  Villa's  lead. 

Ifigo  Larrainzar  sent  over  a 
speculative  cross  from  the 
right  which  Taylor  only  half- 
cleared  with  his  header.  The 
ball  fell  invitingly  to  Gonza- 
lez, who  hit  a low  shot  from  20 
yards  which  deflected  off  | 
Southgate  beyond  Bosnicb 
and  into  the  bottom  comer. 

Aatoa  Vita  (5-3-2)a  Boonlch;  Charles. 
Sclmocn.  Southgate,  Staunton.  Wright: 
Taylor,  Draper.  Nataon  (Grayson,  B7): 
Milosevic,  Yorka 

AZktaUo  Bilbao  <4-3-3 }=  I Ettaberrla: 
Atkorta,  Rios.  Ferreira.  Larrainzar: 
LamzabaL  Urrutia.  AMza;  J Etxabwrla. 
Urzaiz.  ztgands- 
Mtow  a Pillar  (Hungary). 


PHOTOGRAH*  LALWENCE  GHFTTTHS 

Lambert  on 
way  to  Celtic 

THE  Scotland  midfielder 
Paul  Lambert  will 
return  home  tomorrow 
when  he  joins  Celtic  Crom 
Borussia  Dortmund  after 
the  German  side's  Champi- 
ons League  match  against 
Parma  tonight. 

The  news  of  Lambert’s 
transfer  was  made  public 
last  night  at  a Dortmund 
news  conference. 

Lambert  who  joined  the 
German  side  on  a free 
transfer  from  Motherwell 
last  season,  is  returning 
home  for  family  reasons. 

Patrick  Glenn,  page  14 


Paul  Hayward 


EACH  time  a football 
manager  is  sacked  a 
telephone  rings  in  a 
seaside  villa  in  SItges 
near  Barcelona-  “Bobby,"  a 
re  porter  says,  “Ron  Knee  has 
gone  at  Neasden.  You’re  being 
United  with  the  job."  By  now 
Bobby  Robson  could  play  a 
prerecorded  cassette  down 
the  line  giving  his  answer. 

Robson  is  64  now  and 
gulping  in  life  hi  one  of  Spain’s 
most  beautiftd  towns.  The  idea 
of  standing  in  the  rain  trying  to 
rebuild  a team  somebody  else 
has  made  a mess  of  is  unlikely 
to  make  his  blood  race  as  be 
goes  about  his  business  as  Bar- 
celona’s director  of  football. 

He  wffl  come  back,  all  right, 
hut  only  for  one  of  the  top  five 
jobs  at  a dub  who  show  them- 
selves able  to  behave  a little 
more  rationally  than  the  Hong 
Kong  stock  market 
Robson  can  see  that  there  is 
something  desperately  wrong 
with  the  management  struc- 
tures ofEngUsh  clubs  when 
the  same  six  or  eight  names 
keep  appearing  on  every 
chairman's  shortlist  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  managers  to 
phone  journalists  and  ask  to 
be  linked  with  a vacant  Job. 
Scares  your  boss,  see.  and  gets 
you  an  overnight  pay  rise. 
These  days  the  top  ones  do  not 
have  to  bother  because  their 
names  are  permanently  in  the 
frame. 

Britain's  Most  Wanted  are 
George  Graham,  Kenny  Dal- 
glish, Terry  Venables,  Kevin 
Keegan  and,  when  the  game  is 
getting  really  silly , Alex  Fer- 
guson. Behind  them  are  a ran- 
dom selection  of  managerial 
minstrels  such  as  Joe  Royle. 
Ray  Harford  and  good  old 
Harry  Bassett.  David  Pleat 
spent  £26 million  on  19  players 
in2*£  years  at  Sheffield 
Wednesday  but  his  team  were 
bottom  of  the  Premiership 
when  he  was  booted  out  By 
next  week  he  will  be  back  on 
the  list  of  candidates. 

When  the  City  bought  into 
football  it  was  reasonable  to 
expect  it  would  bring  a little 
wisdom  about  how  modern 
companies  should  be  orga- 
nised. Yet  hardly  any  of  Brit- 
ain’s leading  clubs  seem  to 
have  any  strategy  to  develop 


their  own  coaching  talentor 
establish  an  internalize  of 
succession  In  thestyleof  ^ the 
old  Liverpool  bo^rocm. 

Of  the  current 

dubs  only  I'^he^ehr*^Wd 
have  a No.  2 who  imght  t* 
given  the  manager’s  job  if  the 
incumbent  were 
went  off  to  become  a Buddhist 

As  Ferguson  is  possibly 
Europe’s  safest  manager, 
Brian  Kidd  is  going  to  be  lay- 
ing out  the  traffic  conesfor  a 
little  while  longer.  But  his 
presence  adds  to  the  Impres- 
sion that  United  have  a plan 
that  extends  beyond  the  next 
flve  minutes  and  that  they 
understand  the  value  of  conti- 
nuity. Arsenal,  with  Liam 
Brady,  and  Liverpool  with 
Steve  Heighway  might  just  be 
preparing  the  same  ground. 

A chance  meeting  with  a 
travelling  Dutch  coach  a cou- 
ple of  years  ago  showed  up 
some  of  the  differences  be- 
tween Britain  and  parts  ofthe 
Continent.  After  watching 
Tottenham  train  he  explained 
that  his  dub  had  paid  for  him 
to  travel  the  world  for  a year 
to  study  coaching  methods  in 
different  countries.  He  was  be- 
mused bv  the  coup  d'etat  men- 
tality of  British  clubs  willing 
to  try  a succession  of  strang- 
ers in  the  hope  that  one  would 
eventually  dick. 

Tottenham.  Everton,  Shef- 
field Wednesday  and.  spectac- 
ularly. Manchester  City  offer 
ample  proof  ofthe  danger  of 
creating  a culture  of  perpetual 
revolution.  The  sense  of  volca- 
nic uncertainty  transmits  it- 
self not  only  to  the  players  but 
the  back-room  staff  and  sup- 
porters. A new  report  by  the 
Institute  of  Economic  Affairs 
i has  shown  that  sacking  man- 
agers every  six  months  is  a 
false  economy. 


THE  truth  is  that  poten- 
tial coaches  stepping 
off  the  playing  field  and 
into  track  suits  in  Eng- 
land are  mostly  walking  up  a 
cul-de-sac.  At  lower  League 
clubs,  managers  tend  to  go 
even  quicker  than  at  the  top. 
The  average  reign  in  the 
higher  divisions  Is  126.9 
games  compared  with  84.5 at 
the  bottom.  Hence  the  churn- 
ing over  of  the  same  middle- 
aged  names  and  the  pining  in 
many  boardrooms  for  foreign 
coaches  ofthe  calibre  of  Ruud 
Gullit  and  Arsene  Wenger. 
Funny  how  chairmen  who 
sack  managers  never  get  stick 
for  appointing  them  in  the 
first  place. 

The  managerial  meat  mar- 
ket has  become  a kind  of  track- 
suited  red-light  district  No 
wonder  Robson  and  Venables 
are  careful  about  where  they 
walk. 
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CROSSWOBD SOLUIION  21,1 12 


Across 

1 Fireman  and  vamp!  roJogist 

(6) 

5  A French  strong-box  te  not 
to  be  rated  on  (6) 

8»25  To  face  popular  disquiet 
In  22  matters  (5,2,6) 

9 A chum  with  a number  of 
pronounceable  initials  (7J 

11  In  North  Yorkshire  river  ft’s 
obvious  a cast  must  have 
great  power  (7,8) 

12  Familiar  with  being 
exploited  (4) 

13  Divided  island  has  oil  paint 
but  no  model,  sadly  (i  0) 

17  Moral  certainly  5 across  In  a 
1015(10) 

18  Allowing  acoess  is  a shock 
(4) 

20  5acrossaswith26inthQ 
1 3,  in  the  words  of  the  hymn 
(2,5,2, 3,3) 


23  A misdemeanour  In  a fool  is 
comic  (7) 

24  Kowtowing  to  teacher  (say) 

— vary  nasty  (7) 

25  See  8 

26  Asecond  is  precious:  this  is 
an  age  (6) 

Down 

2 Move  at  speed  that's 
revolutionary — 100  mph, 
about — held  by  police  (9) 

3 Christopher  X's  pet  (6) 

4 He’d  move  more  slowly  with 
top  class  among  othere  (9) 

5 we  have  sway  of  the  sea  bv 

order  (5)  y 

6 Old  Turks,  without  including 
the  ethnic  factor  (8) 

7 I leave  racing  driver  in  mud 

that's  therapeutic  (S) 

B Eye  shield?  Most  of  the 
link*  opposed  to  one  n i j 


(112  7)9°  to  ttle  8 across  25 
16  false 

irnagmer(8) 
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